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The 
St.  Augustine  Commemoration. 


WE  have  had  courses  of  lectures  at  St.  Paul's 
each  year  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  times 
of  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  times 
that  preceded  and  followed  his. 

The  object  of  the  lectures  has,  throughout, 
been  to  familiarise  those  who  cared  to  know, 
with  the  facts  of  the  conversion  of  the  English, 
so  far  as  Augustine  had  a  hand  in  that  work ; 
with  the  facts  of  the  Christianity  which  had 
existed  in  Britain  for  four  centuries  before 
Augustine  came  ;  with  the  facts  of  the  expul 
sion  of  that  Christianity  by  the  pagan  English 
from  most  parts  of  the  country  which  we  now 
call  England  ;  and  with  the  facts  of  the  con 
version  of  by  far  the  largest  area  of  the  pagan 
English  by  Christian  teachers  who  came  from 
the  native  Churches  in  Ireland,  Ion  a,  and 
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Scotland,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Angus- 
tine  and  his  successors. 

This  preliminary  work  having  been  already 
done,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  part 
of  it  now.  My  business  rather  is  to  do  what 
I  can  to  carry  out  a  request  of  one  whose 
memory  the  Church  of  England  will  always 
love  and  revere,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Writing  to  me  at  Whitsuntide, 
1893,  wnen  our  fi^t  course  of  preparatory 
lectures  had  been  given,  Dr.  Benson  ex 
pressed  a  wish  that  when  Whitsuntide,  1897, 
came,  we  should  take,  as  the  subject  of 
a  special  address,  this  point — "How  diverse 
the  doctrine  of  Gregory  and  Augustine  is  from 
that  of  Leo  XIII  and  his  representatives." 

It  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  matter  to 
deal  with  this  completely.  The  difficulty  is 
made  less  by  the  criticisms  of  the  Greek 
Church  upon  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
modern  Rome.  That  Eastern  Church,  which 
claims  to  be  unchanging  and  unchanged  since 
the  time  of  the  great  Fathers  and  the  great 
Councils  of  the  Christian  world,  may  help  us 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  change  from  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  I  shall 
have  in  mind  throughout  a  controversial  trea 
tise  by  Guettee,  published  in  Paris  in  1884, 
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Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de  VEglise  Catho- 
lique  Orthodoxe,  and  the  non-  controversial 
book  translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackinore, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church  (Aberdeen, 


THE  RESULT  OF  AUGUSTINE'S  WORK. 

I  had  an  opportunity  yesterday  evening  T 
of  saying  something  of  the  effect  produced  by 
Augustine  upon  London  ;  how  very  transient 
it  was,  how  completely  it  was  obliterated, 
both  as  a  religion  and  as  an  organisation. 
It  is  well  to  keep  these  two  ideas  separate  in 
our  minds  —  the  work  of  the  Roman  mission 
as  a  religious  work  and  as  an  organisation. 
If  we  test  it  at  intervals  of  fifty  years,  from 
its  first  beginning  in  597,  we  find  this  result. 
In  647,  after  fifty  years  had  elapsed,  there 
was  an  archbishop  at  Canterbury,  an  aged 
man,  Honorius,  slowly  dying  out.  There  was 
only  one  other  bishop  in  all  the  seven  king 
doms  of  the  English  consecrated  by  him, 
namely,  Ithamar;  and  Ithamar  was  a  native 
Kentish  man,  and  he  was  only  bishop  of  a 

1  The  service  of  commemoration  of  the  i  sooth  anni 
versary  of  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert  was  held  at  St.  Paul's 
on  June  5,  1897,  when  an  address  was  given  by  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney. 
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subdivision  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent, 
with  his  seat  at  Rochester.  He  had  succeeded 
the  fugitive  Paulinus  only  three  years  before. 
In  London  and  the  East  Saxon  kingdom  there 
was  no  bishop  ;  religion  and  organisation  had 
alike  been  blotted  out ;  the  East  Saxons  and 
the  Londoners  had  thirty  years  before  reverted 
to  paganism,  and  pagans  they  remained  for 
years  after  that.  In  the  great  kingdom  of 
Wessex  there  was  a  foreign  bishop,  with  no 
connection  at  all  with  Canterbury,  Birinus, 
from  North  Italy.  In  East  Anglia  there  was 
a  foreign  bishop,  Felix,  a  prelate  from  Bur 
gundy.  In  the  vast  kingdom  of  Mercia  there 
was  no  bishop,  neither  Christianity  nor  organi 
sation.  The  same  was  true,  and  for  thirty 
years  more  it  was  true,  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Sussex.  In  the  vast  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  there  was  a  bishop,  Aidan,  of  the  Scotic 
school,  from  lona.  And  that  was  all.  Out 
side  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent  the  Italian 
mission  in  Canterbury  had  nothing  to  shew 
for  fifty  years  of  work.  Religion  and  organi 
sation  had  been  swept  away,  or  were  in  the 
hands  of  others.  And  soon  after  that  the 
work  of  the  Italian  mission  dwindled  away 
and  died  of  feebleness.  The  English  Ithamar 
consecrated  one  bishop,  himself  an  English- 
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man ;  and  he  consecrated  one  bishop,  an 
Englishman,  too ;  and  then  the  episcopal 
succession  from  Augustine  clean  died  out. 
It  was  a  melancholy  end  of  high  hopes,  of 
much  promise,  of  a  great  impulse,  and  of  some 
actual  achievement. 

Test  the  work  once  more,  after  another  fifty 
years.  Look  at  the  year  697.  Theodore,  the 
Greek,  had  welded  the  Churches  of  the  English 
kingdoms  into  one.  He  had  held  two  Councils 
of  the  English  Church.  He  had  formed,  at 
one  time  and  another,  as  many  bishoprics  as 
there  were  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  VIII' s 
reign.  He  had  been  interfered  with  in  his 
organising  and  creative  work  by  orders  from 
Koine.  He  had  entirely  disregarded  those 
orders,  and  had  gone  on  his  way  as  though 
they  had  never  been  given.  Precisely  where 
he  had  been  told  to  undo  his  work  there  he 
had  proceeded  to  carry  that  particular  work 
further  still.  The  great  English  Romaniser  of 
the  time  had  appealed  against  him  and  his 
work,  and  had  come  back  from  Rome  with 
positive  orders  that  the  work  must  be  undone. 
Wilfrith  was  imprisoned  as  the  penalty  of 
appealing  to  a  foreign  court,  and  expelled. 
Theodore  was  dead  in  697,  had  been  dead  for 
seven  years  ;  but  Wilfrith  was  under  expulsion 
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still,  for  a  second  time,  and  his  second  exile 
was  not  half  way  through ;  it  lasted  from 
691  to  705,  fourteen  years.  Religion  had 
been  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
England,  but  not  by  Italian  teachers.  The 
organisation  of  the  English  Church  was  com 
plete,  but  the  work  was  done  in  sturdy  inde 
pendence  of  the  power  and  the  threats  of 
Rome ;  it  was  done  by  a  Greek  ecclesiastic 
and  statesman,  in  concert  with  the  English 
kings  and  their  assemblies  of  wise  men ;  it 
was  done  in  the  teeth  of  Rome 1. 

ROME  THEN  AND  Now:  MARIOLATEY. 

And  now,  as  to  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  time  of  Augustine  and  Gregory. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  more  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  religious  people  in  Augustine's  time 
than  is  the  case  now  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  But  it  is  at  least  as 
certain  that  the  modern  Roman  is  quite  as  far 
from  Augustine's  time  in  one  direction  as  we 
at  most  are  in  the  other.  The  Tablet  of 
October  10,  1891,  translated  an  utterance 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII  which  I  am  almost  afraid 

1  This  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  Theodore  and  Wilfnth, 
\>y  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  (S.  P.  C.  K.  1897). 
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to  quote,  it  sounds  to  me  so  terrible  a  heresy. 
"  As  no  man  goeth  to  the  Father  but  by  the 
Son,  so  no  man  goeth  to  Christ  but  by  His 
mother."  No  words  of  mine  are  needed  as 
a  comment  on  that.  The  Tablet  explained 
in  a  later  number  that  one  word  had  been 
left  out  in  the  translation,  the  word  "  almost " 
— "so  almost  no  man  goeth  to  the  Son  but 
by  His  mother."  But  this  only  slightly 
modifies  the  terrible  statement ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  original  statement  was  printed 
and  circulated  without  question  is  evidence 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  full  belief1.  We 
may  challenge  the  Pope  himself  to  justify 
his  statement  from  any  evidence  of  the  times 
of  Gregory  and  Augustine,  and  we  can  pro 
duce  evidence  enough  the  other  way.  None 
of  the  three  popes,  Gregory,  Honorius,  and 
Boniface,  in  their  letters  to  the  first  Christian 

1  The  Pope  has  since  made  another  utterance  (Tablet, 
Oct.  2,  1897).  In  it  he  declares  (p.  550)  that  "the  Church 
even  addresses  to  her  the  words  with  which  we  pray  to 
God:  'Have  mercy  on  sinners;'"  and  "So  great  is  her 
dignity,  so  great  her  favour  before  God,  that  whosoever  in 
his  need  will  not  have  recourse  to  her  is  trying  to  fly 
without  wings."  And  again  (p.  549)  :  "The  Church 
justly  applies  to  her  these  words,  '  I  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Most  High,  the  first-born  before  all 
creatures'  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  5)." 

A  3 
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jpng  and  queen  of  the  South  of  England  and 
the  first  Christian  king  and  queen  of  the 
North,  even  mentions  the  Virgin  Mary's  name. 
Their  letters  to  the  queens,  especially  the 
letter  to  Bertha,  were  most  appropriate  occa 
sions  for  the  mention  of  her  name,  if  any 
such  belief  as  that  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  had 
been  held  by  those  Popes.  And  if  you  turn 
to  the  most  ardent  Romaniser  of  all  the  early 
times  of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop 
Wilfrith,  his  chaplain  tells  us  of  a  reproachful 
vision  of  an  archangel  to  him  in  his  old  age. 
The  subject  of  the  reproach  was,  that  while 
he  had  dedicated  churches  to  Apostles,  he  had 
dedicated  none  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

THE  INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS. 

No  doubt,  again,  the  practice  of  looking 
to  the  saints  for  material  help  existed  in 
Augustine's  time.  It  grew  and  developed 
rapidly  in  England  after  his  time.  It  reached 
perhaps  its  highest  point  in  Aldhelm,  the  first 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  died  in  the  same 
year  with  Wilfrith,  709.  How  far  he  may 
have  been  carried  away  by  his  passion  for 
writing  Latin  verses  we  cannot  say ;  nor  can 
we  say  how  far  he  was  a  poet  more  than 
a  theologian,  how  far  he  was  yielding  to 
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imagination  rather  than  describing  his  prac 
tice,  in  what  he  wrote.  We  have  one  short 
poem  of  his  "in  honour  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul";  and  one  much  longer,  "on  altars 
dedicated  to  Blessed  Mary  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles."  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  described 
as  "  lights  of  a  dark  world,  the  chief  fathers 
who  guide  the  reins  of  the  people.1'  Of  the 
Virgin  Mary  it  is  said  that  the  church  in 
which  the  altars  were,  was  preserved  by  her 
tutelage;  that  there  was  celebrated  the  honour 
of  the  sacred  mother,  who  brought  forth  the 
true  light  of  the  Father,  a  woman  excelling 
all,  a  sacred  child-bearing  virgin.  St.  Peter 
is  addressed  as  key-bearer  of  the  sky,  who 
opens  the  realms  of  the  thunder  of  the  heavens. 
He  is  the  object  of  direct  prayer :  "  Merci 
fully  hear  the  vows  of  thy  praying  peoples, 
who  wet  their  cheeks  with  copious  showers 
...  who  pour  forth  with  fragrant  prayer  the 
sins  of  their  life."  St.  Paul  is  addressed  as 
the  greatest  of  doctors,  that  is  teachers.  He, 
too,  is  the  object  of  direct  prayer :  "  Open  now 
benign  ears  to  the  voice  of  them  that  pray; 
and,  as  their  guardian,  stretch  forth  with 
Peter  thy  right  hand  to  the  trembling  crowds 
who  throng  the  sacred  thresholds  of  the 
Church ;  that  there  may  be  given  a  lasting 
A4 
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indulgence  of  sins,  flowing  from  large  piety 
and  the  fountain  on  high."  The  Virgin  Mary, 
also,  is  the  object  of  direct  prayer,  exactly 
the  same  words  being  addressed  to  her  as  to 
St.  Peter.  If  we  are  to  estimate  Aldhelm's 
reverence  for  these  three  persons  by  the  length 
of  his  address  to  each,  I  find  that  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  have  thirty-six  lines  apiece,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  has  thirty-one.  It  is  on  all 
accounts  clear  that  mediaeval  superstition  had 
got  rather  far  a  hundred  years  after  Augus 
tine's  time ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  however 
far  it  had  then  got,  there  is  no  ground  at 
all  for  agreement  between  Aldhelm  and  the 
present  Pope  and  his  sympathisers  here  on 
the  subject  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

But  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  in  considering 
our  own  position  with  regard  to  the  relative 
esteem  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Apostles  are  held,  that  the  recoil  from  the 
grosser  superstitions  of  the  Dark  Ages  has 
sent  the  minds  of  some  generations  of  English 
men  further  than  our  formularies  warrant  us 
in  going.  There  is  no  saint  who  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  list  of  Saints'  Days,  and  in  the 
list  of  eves  of  Saints'  Days,  in  our  Prayer 
Book,  except  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  no 
Christian  saint,  except  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose 
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words  we  sing  every  day  in  the  course  of 
our  public  worship  of  Almighty  God.  The 
Magnificat  might  well  remind  mothers  more 
often  than  it  seems  to  do  of  what  a  man- 
child  born  to  them  may  be  to  the  world  if 
they  train  him  in  the  nurture  and  admoni 
tion  of  the  Lord,  as  Mary  brought  through 
childhood  to  manhood  the  Divine  Being  who 
deigned  to  be  her  Son.  We  have  lost  much 
in  this  way  by  the  revulsion  of  feeling  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when,  as  Guette'e  remarks, 
the  Anglican  Church  was  driven  to  protest 
against  idolatrous  worship.  We  reverence  the 
saints,  we  do  not  pray  to  them.  They  are,  as 
the  Greek  Church  says,  our  brothers  and  our 
sisters. 


THE  "CULTUS"  OF  ST.  PETER. 

Another  utterance  of  the  Pope  was  given 
in  The  Tablet  of  June  3,  1893.  He  spoke  of 
"the  special  worship  always  paid  by  the 
English  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  as 
primary  patron  of  their  kingdom."  I  have 
several  times  exposed  the  statements,  clean 
contrary  to  history,  by  which  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  England  professed  to 
support  this  completely  unhistorical  assertion, 
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and  I  am  not  aware  that  an  answer  has 
ever  been  attempted.  I  mention  this  chiefly 
because  the  exclusive  cultus  of  St.  Peter  is 
a  decided  departure  from  the  early  ways  of 
Rome,  and  from  the  practice  stamped  upon 
early  England.  It  was  to  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  Rome 
and  early  England  paid  joint  reverence.  If 
either  of  the  two  had  precedence  or  priority 
of  date  in  England,  it  was  St.  Paul.  Augustine 
dedicated  his  first  church  to  the  Saviour,  and 
his  other  bishops'  churches,  the  one  —  our 
own — to  St.  Paul,  and  the  other,  Rochester, 
to  St.  Andrew.  The  second  abbey  church 
in  Canterbury  was  dedicated  jointly  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  not  till 
thirty  years  after  Ethelbert's  baptism  that 
we  hear  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
alone,  the  cathedral  church  of  York.  So 
completely  clear  to  the  earlier  Roman  mind 
was  the  fact  that  Rome  looked  for  its  impor 
tance  to  the  martyr  deaths  there  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  that  when  the  Romans  set  to 
work  to  forge  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
they  made  the  forged  document  give  his 
palaces,  &c.,  to  his  holy  lords,  the  blessed 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  gift  was  that  when  he  was 
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cleansed  in  baptism  he  was  cleansed  by  the 
merits  of  Peter  and  Paul. 


PURGATORY. 

As  to  Purgatory,  the  Greek  Church  frankly 
denies  there  is  any  such  place.  Guettee  re 
marks  that  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  after  death  may  be 
deduced  from  the  services  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  though  it  is  not  expressed  with 
sufficient  clearness.  The  modern  Roman,  he 
points  out,  professes  formal  errors  on  this 
important  subject. 

The  Orthodox  Church  finds  the  modern 
Roman  heretical  in  regard  to  the  future 
world,  making  unscriptural  and  uncatholic 
claims  to  command  the  conditions  of  that 
world.  I  wonder  whether  I  dare  read  to  you 
the  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic  newspaper 
in  the  month  following  the  death  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  hardly  dare. 
This  English  newspaper  described  him,  whom 
we  so  deeply  loved  and  reverenced,  and  love 
and  reverence  still,  in  these  words :  — "  An 
old  heretic,  absolutely  hung  round  with  a 
catena  of  interdicts  and  excommunications, 
whose  sole  hope  of  salvation  rests  upon  a 
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miraculous,  invincible  ignorance  of  God's 
truth."  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
the  horror  of  such  a  faith  as  that. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INFALLIBILITY. 

As  for  the  changes  made  by  the  Roman 
Church  in  our  own  generation,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  labour  the  point  of  their  diver 
sity  from  the  views  of  Gregory  and  Augustine. 
Pope  Gregory  declared  that  for  any  man  to  use 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  was  a  sign  of  the 
coming  of  Antichrist.  The  infallibility  claimed 
as  of  divine  institution  in  our  time  was  cer 
tainly  not  known  to  Gregory  and  Augustine, 
was  certainly  not  known  to  Theodore,  though 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  Agatho,  who  pressed 
the  papal  claims  so  much  further  than  Gregory 
had  done.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  this,  or  upon  the  unscriptural  creation  of 
a  head  of  the  Church  on  earth  other  than  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

THE  SACRAMENTS. 

Turning  to  the  sacraments,  we  are  met  at  the 
outset  by  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
in  the  extreme  form  to  which  the  mediaeval 
Roman  pressed  it,  or  in  the  still  more  extreme 
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form  of  the  modern  Roman.  Neither  the  idea 
nor  the  word  had  been  invented  in  Augustine's 
time.  That  they  believed  the  reality  of  the 
Presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  But 
so  do  those  members  of  the  Anglican  Church 
who  give  to  the  words  and  acts  of  our  liturgy 
their  full  import.  Those  words  and  acts  ex 
press  the  belief  in  a  Presence  as  real  as  a 
Presence  can  be,  for  those,  at  least,  who  rightly 
hold  that  the  material  is  less  truly  real  than 
the  spiritual.  The  men  of  Augustine's  time 
believed  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  that  in 
some  ineffable  manner  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Lord  were  with  them  in  the  blessed 
Sacrament.  But  just  because  the  manner  was 
ineffable  they  did  not  attempt  to  express  it ; 
and  because  the  Presence  came  by  the  exercise 
of  infinite  power  they  did  not  presume  to 
define  it.  Even  the  writer  who  has  been 
called  the  founder  of  the  schoolmen,  St.  John 
of  Damascus,  writing  about  250  years  after 
Augustine,  used  these  words,  which,  so  far  as 
the  Presence  is  concerned,  we  might  any  of  us 
use  : — "  If  thou  seekest  after  the  manner  how 
this  is,  let  it  suffice  thee  to  be  told  that  it  is 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  like  manner  as  by  the 
same  Holy  Ghost  the  Lord  formed  flesh  of 
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Himself  and  in  Himself  from  the  Mother  of 
God.  Nor  know  I  aught  more  than  this, 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  true,  powerful,  and 
almighty,  but  His  manner  of  operation  is 
unsearchable."  If  you  could  ask  Augustine 
or  Theodore  if  he  claimed,  in  the  words 
which  the  head  of  the  Roman  Communion  in 
England  has  not  feared  to  use  as  representing 
his  claim,  "  to  produce  the  living  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  altar,"  he  would  tell  you  they  sounded 
as  blasphemous  words.  The  priest,  he  would 
say,  prays  that  the  Presence  may  be  there. 
It  is  the  act  of  the  Deity  to  accomplish  the 
Presence.  The  ancient  Roman  Canon  of  the 
Mass  shews  that  the  modern  claim  was  not 
contemplated  then ;  and  the  Roman  Canon 
of  the  Mass  does  not  contemplate  it  to-day. 
The  modern  Roman  breaks  off  from  the 
Greek  Church  and  from  us  when  he  begins 
to  speak  in  modern  terms  of  substance  and 
accidents.  A  recent  Russian  criticism  of  the 
Roman  treatment  of  the  great  mystery  de 
scribed  it  in  ponderous  words  as  "  material 
istic  theological  anatomy,  and  blasphemous 
scholastic  rationalising." 

Of  Baptism,  the  other  great  sacrament,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  speak.  We  hold., 
as  Augustine  held,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  administration 
of  this  rite,  the  admission  of  yet  another  soul 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  outside  which  there 
is  no  covenanted,  no  promised  salvation. 
When  Augustine  held  his  futile  discussion 
with  the  Britons,  he  made  them  a  large  offer. 
He  would  accept  their  erroneous  date  of 
Easter,  their  erroneous  tonsure,  their  erroneous 
Mass,  and  many  other  things  in  which 
they  differed  from  his  view  and  his  practice. 
But  about  Baptism  there  must  be  no  question ; 
he  could  not  and  would  not  have  any  variation 
there.  And  we  should  all  feel  that  he  was 
right.  All  that  he  held  Baptism  to  be  we 
hold  it  to  be. 

There  remain  what  are  called  the  lesser 
sacraments.  Here  we  come  to  a  question  of 
words.  Our  Church,  in  defining  sacraments, 
has  made  it  clear  that  there  are  only  two 
which  are  generally  (that  is,  universally) 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  only  two  which 
have  outward  signs  known  certainly  to  have 
been  ordained  by  our  Lord  Himself — that  is 
to  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
Of  Holy  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  so  on,  our 
English  Homily  says,  "neither  Holy  Orders 
nor  any  other  sacrament  be  such  sacraments 
as  Baptism  and  Communion  be."  In  making 
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this  distinction  we  are  in  agreement  with  the 
Council  of  Trent l.  The  Eastern  Church  mis 
understands  our  position  here,  and  imagines 
that  because  we  say  this,  we  deny  the  divine 
origin  of  Matrimony  and  Orders.  A  little 
more  knowledge  will  dispel  that  mistake ;  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  a  question  of  words. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  difference  between 
ourselves  and  the  men  of  Augustine's  time  in 
respect  of  these  lesser  sacraments.  Whatever 
the  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop  of  his  time  were, 
that  we  claim  in  the  most  definite  way  that  our 
deacon,  priest,  and  bishop  are.  Whatever  power 
they  possessed,  that  we  claim  that  we  possess. 
They  held  that  the  power  comes  direct  from 
our  Lord  through  the  Apostles,  and  cannot  be 
created  of  man.  We  hold  that  too  ;  it  is  to  us 
the  foundation  of  everything.  And  in  our 
manner  of  conferring  Holy  Orders,  than  which 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  careful  and 
more  adequate,  we  are  very  much  nearer  to 
Augustine  than  the  modern  Roman  is.  Indeed, 
that  is  an  under  statement.  I  do  not  know 
that  in  any  respect  we  differ  from  him  ;  while 

1  Session  VII,  Canon  III :  "  If  any  one  saith,  that  these 
seven  sacraments  are  in  such  wise  equal  to  each  other  as 
that  one  is  not  in  any  way  more  worthy  than  another, 
let  him  be  anathema." 
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I  know  very  well  that  in  several  respects  the 
modern  Romans  differ  from  him,  and  that,  too, 
on  points  to  which  they  now  attach  supreme 
importance. 

As  regards  Matrimony,  we  agree,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  completely  with  Augustine's 
time  and  school  as  to  what  matrimony  is  and 
means.  There  are  differences  in  practice. 
We  allow  first  cousins  and  second  cousins  to 
marry  without  hindrance,  while  they  profess 
to  forbid  it ;  but  permission  to  marry  within 
some  of  the  prohibited  degrees  has  become 
with  them  a  mere  matter  of  dispensation  and 
payment.  The  present  Pope  has  allowed  a 
full  uncle  to  marry  a  full  niece,  so  perilously 
far  is  he  willing  to  go  when  sufficient  interest 
is  made.  But  the  modern  Romans  differ  from 
Augustine's  times  by  the  interposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  intention,  by  which,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  either  of  the  two  persons 
marrying  can  by  a  mental  process  make  the 
marriage  not  a  marriage.  In  England  the 
modern  Roman  is  introducing  very  grave 
confusion  by  dispensations  from  the  Pope 
allowing  marriages  which  are  forbidden  by 
the  English  law,  the  children  of  which  are 
therefore  illegitimate  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
And  while  the  Pope  thus  dispenses  with  the 
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law  against  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  his  representative  gives  stringent  in 
structions  to  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  not  to  vote  for  a  change 
of  the  law.  Those  instructions  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers  do  not  all  obey.  Obedience 
to  coercion  from  Rome  has  its  limits  with 
English  Romanists. 

Of  Confirmation,  another  of  the  lesser  sacra 
ments,  we  take  quite  as  high  a  view  as 
Augustine's  times  or  any  times  take  or  have 
taken.  The  interest  which  in  our  poorest 
parts  as  well  as  in  the  most  prosperous  is 
taken  in  Confirmation,  the  large  numbers  of 
persons  who  attend  the  service,  and  the  evi 
dence  they  afford  of  the  high  importance  they 
attach  to  it,  all  are  a  very  satisfactory  sign  of 
our  time. 

Of  Penance,  another  of  the  five,  the  treatise 
to  which  I  have  referred  points  out  important 
respects  in  which  the  Roman  system  has 
gravely  departed  from  the  right  way,  has 
introduced  grave  errors,  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  And,  the  author  adds,  the  Anglican 
Church  has  preserved  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice  in  all  the  essentials.  While  I  feel  an 
instinctive  shrinking  from  and  objection  to 
compulsory  confession,  and  agree  with  the 
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Greek  Church  that  the  soul  distressed  by 
the  sense  of  sin  should  be  allowed  to  tell  its 
woes  to  the  minister  of  Christ  without  having 
all  the  secrets  of  its  life  from  the  earliest 
times  ransacked,  I  think  it  very  unfortunate 
that  this  simple  confession  of  a  definite  sor 
row  or  doubt,  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of 
spiritual  advice  and  absolution,  has  fallen  so 
much  into  disuse  among  us. 

There  remains  a  fifth  lesser  sacrament,  the 
anointing  of  the  sick.  Here,  by  general  assent, 
the  Roman  system  has  completely  changed 
the  early  principle  and  practice.  The  very 
name,  "  extreme  unction,"  labels  it  as  some 
thing  not  scriptural,  something  not  in  accord 
ance  with  early  practice.  I  had  some  time 
ago  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  continuance 
of  the  scriptural  use  of  the  anointing  of  the 
sick  with  a  view  to  their  recovery — not,  as 
with  the  modern  Roman,  after  recovery  is 
hopeless  and  death  is  certainly  imminent. 
I  found  that  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  still 
practised  by  some  Anglican  Churchmen.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  as  yet  arrived  at  any  full 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  spiritual 
means  may  tell  upon  physical  conditions  of 
the  body. 
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Two  PHASES  OF  ANGLICANISM. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  speaking 
of  our  own  position,  our  own  views,  I  have 
represented  in  the  main  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  English  Church.  Dividing  the  strains 
of  thought  in  our  communion  into  two,  the 
Puritan  and  the  Catholic,  I  have  used  for  my 
illustrations  the  Catholic  strain.  This  is  not 
in  the  least  because  I  undervalue,  or  would 
keep  in  the  background,  the  Puritan  strain. 
It  is  because  in  the  present  connection  the 
Puritan  strain  is  not  brought  into  the  ques 
tion.  There  is  to  my  mind  no  doubt  at  all 
that  of  the  two  great  parties  at  and  after 
the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
Reformed  Church  were  in  very  close  accord, 
strikingly  close  accord,  with  the  time  of 
Augustine,  except  so  far  as  the  Invocation  of 
Saints  was  then  developed,  and  the  Puritan 
party  were  out  of  harmony  with  it.  Personally, 
I  cannot  see  any  period  of  Church  history 
with  which  the  extreme  members  of  the 
Puritan  party  were  in  harmony. 

And  I  am  clear  that  the  bulwark  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  time  of  stress  which 
is  being  prepared  for  us,  is,  and  will  increas 
ingly  be,  in  the  maintenance  of  that  harmony 
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with  the  early  Catholic  past.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  other  side,  the  Puritan  side, 
will  be  our  best  defence ;  but  as  the  religious 
spirit  of  Englishmen  now  is,  the  other  is  for 
the  time  the  more  important.  It  must  be 
a  very  watchful  maintenance,  keen  to  see  the 
germs  of  superstition,  of  which  history  shews 
us  the  unwholesome  growth  in  the  darkest 
ages, — those  darkest  ages  in  which  the  modern 
Roman  system  was  in  the  main  developed. 
The  Puritan  element  was  too  dominant  after 
the  Reformation,  so  far  as  fixing  a  tone  of 
thought  was  concerned,  and  handing  down 
a  traditional  sense  of  the  force  of  our  formu 
laries  and  our  liturgy.  We  have  a  complete 
right  to  redress  that  now,  and  to  give  to  our 
formularies  and  liturgy  the  fullness  and  the 
justness  of  their  natural  force,  as  though  no 
such  dominance  of  one  of  the  two  strains  of 
thought  had  ever  existed.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  modern  revival  of  catho 
licity  of  tone  among  us.  It  keeps  alive  to  the 
full  the  evangelical  spirit  which  gives  life  to 
systems  of  doctrine  and  to  methods  of  organi 
sation,  and  it  clings  tenaciously  to  its  rights 
as  sharing  in  the  heritage  of  the  truly  catholic 
ages.  When  the  revival  began,  we  lost  some 
important  names ;  we  lost  one  groat  man. 
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What  they  have  been  to  the  communion  which 
they  joined  no  words  can  be  too  strong  to  say. 
They  have  been  its  credit,  they  have  been  its 
life.  We  should  not  have  lost  them  then  if 
we  had  but  been  as  now  we  are.  As  it  is, 
we  may  go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  We  may 
enter  upon  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  better  hope 
than  our  fathers  had  in  1797,  1697,  1597, 
1497,  or  any  97  that  our  Church  has  known 
from  597  onwards.  We  may  look  to  the  far 
future  with  confidence,  going  steadily  on  the 
way  of  evangelical  catholicity,  guarded  by 
the  recollections  of  the  past  from  wandering 
on  one  side  into  that  which,  if  evangelical,  is 
not  Catholic,  or  being  decoyed,  on  the  other 
side,  into  that  which  is  neither  Catholic  nor 
evangelical. 
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THE  following  were  the  Forms  of  Service 
used  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  Commemoration  of 
St.  Augustine : — 

ST.   PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL 
JUNE  5TH,  1897, 

BEING  THE 
THIRTEEN-HUNDREDTH     ANNIVERSARY 

OF   THE 
BAPTISM    OF   KING    ETHELBERT 

BY 
AUGUSTIN*.     . 

At  the  Early  Celebration. 

The  Collect. 

0  God,  who  through  the  preaching  of  Thy  blessed 
servant  Augustine  didst  first  bring  the  English  race 
out  of  darkness  and  error  into  the  clear  light  and 
true  knowledge  of  Thee,  and  of  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  grant  that  we  may  ever  hold  fast  the  faith 
which  he  taught,  and  with  him  may  dwell  with 
Thee  in  life  everlasting,  through  the  merits  of  the 
same  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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The  Epistle  (i  Cor.  vii.  12). 
If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and 
she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put 
her  away.  And  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband 
that  believeth  not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell 
with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  unbeliev 
ing  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband  :  else 
were  your  children  unclean  ;  but  now  they  are  holy. 
But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart. 
A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such 
cases :  but  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  For  what 
knowest  thou,  0  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy 
husband  ]  Or  how  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether 
thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  1 

The  Gospel  (St.  Luke  x.  16). 

He  that  heareth  xou  heareth  me;  and  he  that 
despiseth  you  despiseth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth 
me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 

And  the  seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  saying, 
Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through 
thy  name.  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  Satan 
as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  Behold,  I  give  unto 
you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and 
over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  sha"ll 
by  any  means  hurt  you.  Notwithstanding  in  this 
rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unco  you ; 
but  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven. 
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In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said, 
I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes :  even 
so,  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father :  and  no 
man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father ;  and 
who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

And  he  turned  him  unto  his  disciples,  and  said 
privately,  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things 
that  ye  see :  for  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets 
and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which 
ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

After  Evensong  a  SHORT  ADDRESS  was  given  by  the 
Canon  in  Residence.  The  Clergy  and  Choir  then 
proceeded  to  the  Sanctuary  and  concluded  the  Service 
as  follows : — 

Te  Deum  Laudanms. 

Ttien  shall  the  Priest,  and  the  people  with  him,  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be 
thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth,  As  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  As  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation ;  But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 
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Priest.  O  Lord,  in  Thy  mercy  let  not  Thy  wrath 
rest  upon  this  city. 

Answer.  Nor  upon  Thy  Holy  House.  For  we 
have  sinned  against  Thee. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God  and  Heavenly  Father,  who  of 
Thine  infinite  love  and  goodness  towards  us  hast 
given  to  us  Thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  our 
Redeemer  and  the  Author  of  everlasting  life ;  Who, 
after  He  had  made  perfect  our  redemption  by  His 
death  and  was  ascended  into  heaven,  sent  abroad 
into  the  world  His  Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists, 
Doctors,  and  Pastors,  by  whose  labour  and  ministry 
He  gathered  together  a  great  flock  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  set  forth  the  eternal  praise  of  Thy 
holy  Name :  we  render  unto  Thee  most  hearty 
thanks  that  thou  didst  send  to  us  Thy  servant 
Augustine,  to  call  us  out  of  darkness  into  light  and 
to  be  the  first  Archbishop  of  the  English  race,  who 
did  also  dedicate  here  a  holy  place  to  Thine  honour 
under  the  name  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles : 
and  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  grant  unto  all 
which  either  here  or  elsewhere  praise  Thy  holy 
Name,  that  we  may  continue  to  shew  ourselves 
thankful  unto  Thee  for  these  Thy  so  great  benefits : 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  all  honour  and  glory,  now 
and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  heavenly  Father,  we 
give  Thee  humble  thanks  for  that  Thou  hast  vouch 
safed  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  Thy  grace  and 
faith  in  Thee :  especially  that  as  on  this  day  Thou 
didst  call  Thy  servant  Ethelbert,  the  king  of  the 
Kentish  men,  to  be  the  first  of  the  English  kings 
to  bow  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Thy  dear  Sou,  and 
didst  incorporate  him  into  Thy  holy  Church ; 
and  afterward  didst  put  into  his  heart  to  raise 
a  temple  for  Thy  worship  in  this  place  where  now 
we  daily  worship  Thee,  and  to  give  of  the  means 
with  which  Thou  hadst  endowed  him  for  the  main 
tenance  of  this  Thy  House  :  Grant  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
that  with  him  and  all  who  in  any  age  have  rightly 
and  duly  served  Thee  in  this  life  we  may  live  with 
Thee  in  the  life  everlasting,  through  Him  who  died 
and  rose  again  for  us,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
with  us  all  evermore.  Amen. 


OXFORD  :    HORACE   HART 
PRINTER   TO   THE   UNIVERSITY 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  pages  were  put  together  hurriedly  early 
in  January  last,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  ad 
mitted  into  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  some  reply  to  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart's  extraordinary  statements  on  the  Burial 
Service  in  that  review.  The  tract  thus  bears  every  mark 
of  hasty  composition.  But  as  the  February  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  has  appeared  without  any  answer 
to  Mr.  Mivart,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  print  this 
tract  as  a  reply.  It  has  not  been  altered,  and  the  line 
of  argument,  which  in  some  places  has  only  been  hinted 
at,  has  not  been  further  developed. 


THE  BUEIAL  SERVICE, 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  by  Professor  St.  George 
Mivart,  F.R.S.,  in  the  January  Number  of 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Review. 


SOME  hesitation  it  is  natural  for  me  to  feel 
in  entering  the  lists  with  a  friend  like  Mr. 
St.  George  Mivart,  from  whom  I  have  received 
much  kindness  in  sickness  and  health  in  past 
years,  in  the  happier  days  when  the  relations 
between  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
not  so  strained  as  they  have  become  since 
Cardinal  Vaughan  was  summoned  to  London; 
and  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  upon  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Mivart  if  I  had  not  been  occupied 
during  the  last  few  months  in  editing  the 
Burial  Service,  Inhumatio  Defuncti}  used  in 
pre-Reformation  times  in  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  In  the  course  of  this  editing 
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I  have  been  led  to  compare  the  Westminster 
book  with  the  Sarum  and  York  rites,  as  well 
as  with  the  modern  Roman  Rituale  of  Paul  V, 
the  Burial  Service  of  which  is  given  at  length 
by  Mr.  Mivart  in  his  article. 

Mr.  Mivart's  article1  is  an  attack  upon 
the  Church  of  England,  a  Society  to  which  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  belong  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Much  as  I  dislike  the  task, 
loyalty  to  this  Society  compels  me  to  attempt 
something  in  reply,  when  he  tells  us  that 
this  is  no  longer  the  same  Society  that  it- 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  because  of  certain  changes  which  took 
place  in  its  constitution  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  illustration,  Mr.  Mivart  sup 
poses  the  case  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
a  medical  Society  which,  having  once  been 
conducted  upon  scientific  principles,  should 
change  its  object  to  the  promotion  of  homoeo 
pathy.  Homoeopathy  seems  to  me  a  despic 
able  superstition ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to 
imagine  a  sane  Society  acting  on  Mr.  Mivart's 
hypothesis,  I  should  yet  certainly  look  upon 

1  See  an  article  on  "The  Burial  Service"  by  Professor 
St.  George  Mivart  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January, 
1897.  The  references  given  at  the  end  of  each  quotation 
are  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mivart's  article. 
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it  as  the  same  Society  after  it  had  adopted 
homoeopathic  opinions,  provided  that  the  only 
change  made  were  the  adoption  of  homoeo 
pathic  opinions,  and  that  we  had  no  record 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  one.  To  continue  with 
a  medical  illustration.  The  College  of  Physi 
cians  during  the  present  century  changed  its 
constitution  very  deeply :  men  were  admitted 
to  its  fellowship  that  never  before  had  been 
admitted,  the  governing  body  was  changed, 
and  the  like.  Amongst  the  graver  changes 
may  be  noticed  a  slighter,  that  Latin  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  the  College.  But  did 
the  College  cease  by  these  changes  to  be  the 
same  Society  as  that  founded  in  the  time  of 
Linacre  ?  A  vastly  more  serious  change  than 
any  yet  carried  out  was  indeed  a  year  or  two 
ago  proposed  to  the  College,  to  wit,  that 
women  should  be  admitted.  I  hold  this  to  be 
the  very  gravest  change  that  could  possibly 
be  made ;  one  cannot  think  of  anything 
deeper  or  more  far-reaching.  Yet  if  this 
odious  revolution  had  taken  place,  I  am  forced 
to  admit,  much  as  -I  should  regret  the  admis 
sion,  that  the  College  would  have  been  the 
same  College  after  the  change  as  that  of 
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a  hundred  years  ago.  It  would  have  been 
continuous  with  that  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  speaks  of  "the  Church 
erected  by  Edward  VI "  (p.  49).  If  Edward 
VI  erected  a  Church  there  must  exist  some 
documentary  evidence  of  this,  such  as  letters 
patent,  an  act  of  parliament,  or  the  like. 
Would  Mr.  Mivart  be  so  good  as  to  produce 
this  1  We  know  that  with  certain  institutions 
which  were  dissolved  and  refounded  in  the 
sixteenth  century  we  have  the  documents 
which  profess  to  dissolve  and  reconstitute 
them.  Take  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for 
instance.  I  choose  it  because  I  served  that 
hospital  in  one  office  or  another  for  near 
twenty  years.  The  hospital  was  founded  by 
Rahere  in  the  twelfth  century.  With  the 
rest  of  the  foundations  devoted  to  religious 
and  charitable  purposes  it  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VIII.  Its  property  passed  into  his 
hands ;  and  the  letters  patent  by  which  he 
erected  and  endowed  the  new  Hospital  can  be 
shown  l. 

Some    such   document    as   that   of  Henry 


1  Memoranda,  Beferences,  and  Documents  relating  to  the  Eoyal 
Hospitals,  London,  1863.  Appendix,  p.  4.  The  original  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Governors  of  the  hospital. 
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VIII' s  letters  patent  refounding  St.  Bartholo 
mew's  Hospital  ought  to  be  produced  by 
Mr.  Mivart  when  he  speaks  of  a  "  Church 
erected  by  Edward  VI."  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  forthcoming.  And  I  may  mention 
that  when  a  document  purporting  to  be  a 
refoundation  of  the  Church  of  England  is  put 
forward,  it  is  sometimes  needful  to  be  a  little 
careful  in  accepting  the  evidence.  For  ex 
ample,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  has  drawn  my 
attention  to  a  passage  in  Dr.  Aidan  Gasquet's 
sermon  l  on  The  Pall  from  the  Body  of  the 
Blessed  Peter.  Dr.  Gasquet  says  that  "  when 
Henry,  on  April  8,  1541,  by  his  Koyal  Letters 
Patent,  'created'  the  archiepiscopal  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  granted  to  it  'the  insignia 
of  an  archbishopric/  common  sense,  no  less 
than  the  evidence  of  subsequent  events,  tells 
us  that  here  was  a  new  beginning."  The 
authority  for  this  statement  given  by  Dr. 
Gasquet  is  "  Rot.  Pat.  32.  M.  VIH.  pars  6. 
m.  i :  printed  in  Dugdale  (Monasticon  Angli- 
canum,  ed.  1817,  i.  p.  106)."  It  will  hardly 
be  believed  that  this  document  "  creating " 
a  new  Archbishopric  is  simply  the  formal 

1  Published  by  St.  Anselm's  Society,  price  3^.     It  was 
preached  on  August  16,  1892.     The  passage  is  on  p.  20. 
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document  of  incorporation  of  the  new  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  place  of  the  suppressed  Prior 
and  Convent l !  Mr.  Hope  points  out  to  me 
that  other  documents,  identical  in  every  way, 
mutatis  mutandis,  were  issued  for  the  in 
corporation  of  the  churches  of  Winchester, 
Durham,  Rochester,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  where 
in  each  case  a  secular  chapter  took  the  place 
of  a  Benedictine  monastery  and  the  church 
was  assigned  to  the  already  existing  bishop 
as  his  episcopal  seat. 

But  leaving  Mr.  Mivart's  contention  of 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be 
hereafter  established,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  examine  next  the  two  Burial  Services, 
Roman  and  English.  Mr.  Mivart  has  printed 
a  translation  of  the  modern  Roman  Burial 

1  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  following  passage  is  that 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Gasquet.  The  document  is  plainly 
headed  :  Incorporatio  Ecdesiae  Cathedralis  et  Metropoliticae 
Christi  Cantuariensis.  "Volumus  itaque  et  per  presentes 
ordinamus  quod  ecclesia  cathedralis  et  metropolitica  pre- 
dicta  sit  et  imperpetuum  erit  ecclesia  cathedralis  et 
metropolitica  et  sedes  archiepiscopalis  reverendi  in 
Christo  patris  Thome  permissione  divina  Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi  et  metropolitani,  et  successorum  suorum 
Cantuariensis  (sic)  archiepiscoporum,  eandemque  eccle- 
siam  cathedralem  et  metropoliticam  Christi  Cantuariensis 
(sic)  honoribus  et  insigniis  sedis  archiepiscopalis  et  cathe 
dralis  ac  metropolitice  ecclesie  per  presentes  decoramus." 
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Service  (p.  42),  but  gives  no  special  account 
of  the  English  Service,  believing,  as  he  is 
justified  in  doing,  that  the  English  Burial 
Service  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  Mr.  Mivart 
has  considerably  mistaken  the  object  of  the 
Roman  Burial  Service.  Really,  it  is  not 
a  Burial  Service  at  all.  It  is  composed  of 
prayers  for  the  departing,  not  prayers  for  the 
departed  ;  and  this  will,  I  believe,  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  Service  as 
printed  by  Mr.  Mivart.  We  may  put  aside 
the  larger  part,  the  psalms,  Benedictus,  and 
other  passages  from  the  Bible  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
which  indeed  may  be  used  by  all  Christians ; 
but  taking  the  smallest  part  of  the  Service, 
that  which  is  not  drawn  direct  from  Holy 
Scripture,  such  as  the  anthems,  responds, 
and  collects,  what  is  their  history  ?  Early  in 
the  Service  (p.  42  of  Mr.  Mivart's  paper) 
we  find  an  invocation  of  the  saints  and 
angels  to  receive  the  soul  of  the  person 
now  being  buried.  The  form  of  the  prayer 
certainly  suggests  that  it  is  a  petition  for 
help  for  the  dying.  Does  it  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  Roman  Rituale  ?  Yes,  it  does ;  and 
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in  a  place  which  strengthens  this  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  invocation ;  it  is  in  the 
Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  In  Ex- 
piratione.  It  is  plain  that  the  prayer  is  in 
tended  for  a  person  in  the  article  of  death,  but 
not  yet  dead.  Mr.  Mivart  will  correct  me  if 
I  be  wrong,  but  does  not  the  Church  of  Home, 
in  common  with  many  other  Christian  bodies, 
teach  that  at  the  moment  of  death  a  judge 
ment,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  reversed, 
is  given  upon  each  soul  ?  Perhaps  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  singular  in  teaching  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  pass  either  into  hell,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  escape,  or  into  purgatory,  the 
place  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin, 
and  only  a  few  direct  into  heaven ;  but  that 
a  distinction  in  souls  takes  place  at  the 
moment  of  death  seems  to  be  the  teaching 
of  a  large  number  of  Roman  theologians. 
It  is  assistance  at  this  moment  of  death  that 
the  respond  implores :  and  this  is  really  the 
object  of  the  prayers,  responds,  and  anthems 
of  the  Roman  Burial  Service  which  Mr.  Mivart 
gives  us.  They  are  prayers  for  those  that 
are  yet  living,  not  for  the  dead :  and  this  is 
the  only  interpretation,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
makes  the  expressions  used  in  these  prayers 
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intelligible.  It  is  not  necessary  or  reason 
able  to  pray  that  the  holy  soul,  already 
certain  of  eternal  happiness,  though  burning 
in  the  purgatorial  fire,  should  be  delivered 
from  the  gate  of  hell.  Hell  it  has  escaped. 
And  yet  the  collect,  recurring  more  than  once, 
prays  that  "he  may  not  suffer  the  pains  of 
hell  but  possess  eternal  joys  "  (p.  41).  Unless 
we  explain  away  these  words  in  a  non- 
natural  sense  they  are  prayers  for  those  just 
about  to  be  judged,  not  already  judged.  And 
the  view  that  these  collects  of  the  Roman 
Burial  Service  are  prayers  for  the  dying,  not 
the  dead,  is  supported  by  the  contents  of  the 
ancient  Roman  sacramentary l  called  after, 
if  not  compiled  by,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
It  has  three  collects  of  the  Roman  Burial 
Service,  with  several  others  which  have  dis 
appeared  from  the  modern  Roman  Service, 
but  they  all  appear  under  the  title,  "  Orationes 
in  agenda  Mortuorum  quando  Anima  egre- 
ditur  de  Corpore"  that  is  "while  the  soul  is 
passing  out  of  the  body,"  and,  it  is  noted, 
before  the  washing  of  the  body  has  taken 
place.  The  modern  Roman  Burial  Service  is, 

1  Liturgia  Romana  vetus,  ed.  L.  A.  Muratori,  Venetiis 
1748,  torn.  ii.  col.  213. 
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if  I  may  judge,  nothing  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
onwards  after  the  death  of  the  patient ;  and 
contains  nothing  that  is  not  suitable  for  such 
a  Service.  Probably  every  part  of  the  Roman 
Burial  Service,  with  the  exception  of  the 
blessing  of  the  grave,  was  formerly  said  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  There  is  thus 
again  that  disregard  of  the  element  of  time 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Roman  rite. 
If  this  criticism  be  true,  the  Roman  Church 
has  at  this  moment  no  real  Burial  Service, 
only  an  overflow  to  the  time  of  the  funeral  of 
the  prayers  once  said  before  death  had  arrived. 
Prayer,  it  should  be  observed,  can  only  be 
offered  on  Roman  principles  for  the  faithful 
departed.  For  those  who  pass  at  once  into 
hell  (taking  the  Roman  eschatology)  nothing 
avails.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  useless  to  pray  for  such.  "  The  Catholic 
Church  in  England,"  says  Mr.  Mivart,  "  has 
ever  taught  that  the  souls  of  most  men  and 
women  went  to  an  intermediate  state,"  that 
is,  purgatory  (p.  49).  This  is  hardly  the 
popular  doctrine  in  the  Roman  Church.  That 
seems  to  teach  that  the  enormous  majority  of 
human  souls  are  lost.  St.  Bernard,  standing 
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by  the  judgement-seat  of  God  on  two  successive 
days,  was  horrified  to  find  that  of  80,000  souls 
only  three  souls  of  adults  were  saved  the  first 
day,  and  only  two  the  second,  and  none  Vent 
to  heaven  direct,  the  five  saved  passing  into 
the  purgatorial  fire l. 

To  pass  now  to  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  There  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  as  in  the  Roman  rite, 
the  parts  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  as  the 
psalms  and  lesson.  This  part  of  the  Service  is 
a  choir  office,  corresponding  in  form  to  the  old 
Dirige  and  Placebo,  but  arranged  on  lines 
very  like  those  recommended  by  the  Blessed 
Cardinal  Thomasius  in  his  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  the  Breviary,  which  was  to  consist 
only  of  psalms  and  lessons  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  excluding  all  anthems  and  re 
sponds2,  if  not  metrical  hymns.  The  four 
anthems  said  or  sung  at  the  grave  are  prayers 
which  cannot  but  remind  an  attentive  observer 
of  similar  petitions  in  the  Roman  rite.  "  De 
liver  us  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal 

1  Le    Purgatoire    d'apres    les    Bevelations    des    Saints,    par 
M.  1'Abbe  Louvet,  Paris,    1893,  3°  ed.,  ch.  i.  p.   27,  a 
quotation  from  P6re  Lejeune. 

2  I.  M.  Thomasii  Opera  Omnia,  Komae,  1754,  torn.  vii. 
p.  65. 
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death  "  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Koman  re 
spond  (p.  43), "Deliver  me,  0  Lord,from  eternal 
death."  A  prayer  in  like  manner  suitable  for 
the  ^moment  of  departure  also  is  "  Suffer  us 
not  at  our  last  hour  for  any  pains  of  death  to 
fall  from  thee."  If  the  Roman  anthems  and 
responds  be  accounted  prayers  for  the  dead, 
so  may  these  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

But  Mr.  Mivart  will  answer,  the  Roman 
Church  has  the  office  for  the  dead,  Placebo 
and  Dirige  for  the  departed,  offices  which  he 
says  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  has 
entirely  abolished.  He  tells  us,  speaking  of 
Services  held  in  the  Church  of  England,  that 
"  no  prayers  for  the  dead  ever  can  be  said 
without  violating  the  law  as  to  ritual "  (p.  49). 
This  is  a  considerable  assumption.  What 
do  Placebo  and  Dirige  consist  of?  Psalms, 
anthems,  responds,  and  lessons  taken  from 
Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Mivart  should  have  been 
aware  that  this  Service  is  lawful  in  the  Church 
of  England,  being  composed  of  psalms  and 
lessons  from  Holy  Scripture,  provided  it  re 
ceive  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  an  exercise 
of  his  ius  liturgicum,  of  which  right,  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Roman  bishop  has  been 
robbed.  Injhe  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we 
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find  Placebo  and  Dirige  with  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  said  in  commemoration  of 
distinguished  persons  at  St.  Paul's  and  West 
minster  Abbey.  Only  a  few  months  ago  an 
account  of  the  Dirge  for  Henry  II  of  France, 
celebrated  at  St.  Paul's  by  command  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  reprinted  in  the  Revue  Anglo- 
romaine  (Juillet  11, 1896).  It  was  celebrated 
by  the  Archbishop- elect  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  bishops  ;  the  choir  offices  being  said  in 
surplices,  the  Eucharist  celebrated  in  copes, 
at  which  six  of  the  chief  mourners  received 
communion.  Such  versicles  as  these  were 
said  :  "  y.  Lord,  give  thy  people  eternal  rest. 
^.  And  light  perpetual  shine  on  them.  ^. 
From  the  gates  of  hell  Ijfc.  Lord  deliver  their 
souls."  In  one  collect  God  was  entreated  to 
be  "merciful  to  the  souls  of  thy  servants, 
being  departed  from  this  world  in  the  con 
fession  of  thy  name "  ;  and  in  another  to 
"  bestow  the  souls  of  thy  servants  which  thou 
hast  commanded  to  depart  from  this  world  in 
the  country  of  peace  and  rest,  and  cause  them 
to  be  made  partners  with  thy  holy  servants." 
Does  Mr.  Mivart  want  us  to  believe  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  chief  counsellors 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were 
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"  violating  the  law  as  to  ritual "  ?  And  does 
their  action  look  like  "  abolishing  all  litur 
gical  Services  to  that  end  [the  refreshment  of 
the  departed],  while  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
long  actually  penal,  was  commonly  represented 
...  as  an  odious  superstition,  if  not  an  act 
of  idolatiy "  (p.  49)  ?  We  have  seen  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  directed  a  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  at  the  Dirge  :  so  that  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Mivart  it  is  necessary  to  postulate  that 
the  Eucharist  is  no  Eucharist  at  all  unless  it 
be  celebrated  according  to  the  Roman  Mass. 

But  is  there,  as  Mr.  Mivart  asserts,  no 
prayer  for  the  faithful  departed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  ?  In  the  first  collect  of 
the  Burial  Service  we  pray  that  "  we  with  all 
those  that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  thy 
holy  Name  may  have  our  perfect  consumma 
tion  and  bliss."  If  this  be  not  a  prayer  for 
the  faithful  departed  I  do  not  know  what 
can  be.  Bishop  Cosin,  one  of  the  chief 
revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  brought  finally  into  its 
present  state,  comments  in  the  same  sense: 
"  The  puritans  think  that  here  is  prayer  for 
the  dead,  allowed  and  practised  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  so  think  I ;  but  we  are  not 
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of  one  mind  in  censuring  the  Church  for  so 
doing.  They  say  it  is  popish  and  super 
stitious;  I  for  my  part  esteem  it  pious  and 
Christian1."  Further,  in  the  Communion 
Service  we  pray  that  "  with  them  [i.e.  the 
faithful  departed]  we  may  be  partakers  of 
thy  heavenly  kingdom."  In  the  same  Service 
we  pray  after  communion  that  "  we  and  all 
thy  whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of 
our  sins  and  all  other  benefits  of  his  passion." 
Even  with  the  determination  to  see  nothing  but 
the  worst  motives  in  the  compilers  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  it  must  be  difficult  to  deny 
that  here  there  is  a  prayer  for  the  remission  of 
the  sins  of  all  members  of  the  Church. 

If  it  be  not  too  blunt,  I  would  ask  leave 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Mivart  has 
taken  sufficient  pains  to  make  himself  master 
of  his  own  and  his  opponents'  position.  It 
happens  that  of  late  years  I  have  spent  a  good 
part  of  my  time  over  Roman  Catholic  works 
of  considerable  authority,  mainly  liturgical 
books.  I  fail,  however,  to  recognize  in  Mr. 
St.  George  Mivart's  opinions  those  that  I  have 
found  in  the  older  and  authoritative  Roman 

1  The  Works  of  .  .  .  John  Cosin,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Oxford,  1855,  vol.  v.  p.  169. 
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books.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eome  are  no 
longer  held  to  be  unalterable,  and  from  certain 
articles  in  the  Tablet  on  Evolution  I  under 
stand  Mr.  Mivart  to  be  glad  that  it  is  so.  As 
Bossuet  wrote  with  great  effect  an  essay  on 
the  variations  of  Protestants,  it  may  be  that 
an  eager  Protestant  may  soon  write  an  essay 
on  the  variations  of  Papists.  I  had  gathered 
from  the  older  Roman  Catholic  books  that  the 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  was  a  pious 
custom  in  every  way  to  be  encouraged,  but 
hardly  of  the  enormous  importance  which 
Mr.  Mivart  makes  it,  the  omission  of  prayer 
for  the  faithful  departed  breaking  up  the  very 
life  and  being  of  a  Society.  And  if  the  duty 
of  praying  for  the  faithful  departed  be  so 
important  that  the  neglect  of  it  is  sufficient 
to  break  the  continuity  of  a  Society  by  which 
it  is  not  practised,  there  may  be  some  lesions 
of  continuity  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  itself.  In  the  Gelasian  sacramentary, 
which  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  the  canon  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Roman  missal  now  in  use.  But 
with  this  important  exception,  that  the  second 
clause  beginning  Memento,  which  is  quite 
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primitive,  praying  for  refreshment,  light,  and 
peace,  for  the  departed,  is  omitted 1 ;  and 
I  have  found  myself  in  several  manuscripts 
of  the  Gregorian  sacramentary  the  same 
omission.  If  it  be  so  important  a  duty  for 
the  clergy  to  recite  the  office  of  the  dead 
(which  office  by  the  way  only  makes  its  ap 
pearance  about  the  ninth  century)  why  did 
Cardinal  Quignon  in  the  reformed  Koman 
breviary  approved  by  Pope  Paul  III.  reduce 
the  saying  of  the  office  of  the  dead  from 
a  daily  recitation  to  once  a  year  only  ?  The 
same  spirit  of  desire  to  diminish  the  oppor 
tunity  of  praying  for  the  dead  seems  abroad  in 
the  Roman  Church  in  England  to-day.  Mr. 
Everard  Green  complains  that  "  many  things 
commanded  in  the  Plan  Roman  Breviary  .  .  . 
which  is  used  at  present  in  England  are  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  falling  nearly 
everywhere  (with  ourselves)  into  disuse.  .  .  . 
The  office  of  the  Dead  is  dropping  out  of  use, 
and  the  faithful  departed  deprived  of  their 
place  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church 2." 
Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  says,  in  pursuit  of 

1  See  Muratori,  op.  cit.,  torn.  i.  col.  697. 

2  See  a  leading  article  in  the  Tablet  (Sept.  29,   1888, 
p.  484)  by  Mr.  Everard  Green  on  "  Obiit  Sunday." 
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his  thesis  that  the  Church  of  England  knows 
nothing  of  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed, 
that  "  so  widely  diffused,  tenacious,  and 
energetic  was  this  sentiment,  that  inscrip 
tions  on  tombstones  asking  for  prayers  were 
not  allowed — we  ourselves,  not  many  years 
ago,  could  not  obtain  permission  from  the 
Times  to  add  the  letters  R.I.P.  after  the  an 
nouncement  of  a  death  "  (p.  49).  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Mr.  Mivart  is  here  again  not  in 
possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Putting 
aside  the  "suggestion  that  the  practice  of 
a  secular  newspaper  like  the  Times  represents 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  suggestion  which  I  am  a  little 
surprised  that  Mr.  Mivart  should  make,  it  is 
not  the  case  that  inscriptions  on  tombstones 
asking  for  prayers  for  the  departed  are  not 
allowed  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
matter  has  been  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  it  was  ruled  that  such  inscriptions 
"  were  not  illegal,  as  by  no  canon  or  authority 
of  the  Church  in  these  realms  had  the  prac 
tice  of  praying  for  the  dead  been  expressly 
prohibited1."  The  inscription  thus  brought 

1  Archibald  John  Stephens,  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
Notes,  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  1854,  vol.  iii.  p.  1721 — 
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before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was:  "Pray 
for  the  soul  of  J.  Woolfrey  .  .  .  J.  W.  obiit  5. 
die  Jan.  1838,  aet.  50."  The  inscription  on 
Bishop  Barrow's  tombstone  set  up  in  the  year 
1680  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Asaph  is 
in  Latin  to  this  effect :  "0  ye  that  pass  by 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  house  of  prayer, 
pray  for  your  fellow- servant  that  he  may  find 
mercy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord."  It  is  said 
that  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  monu 
mental  inscriptions  of  this  character  can  be 
found,  dating  from  the  Reformation  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  every 
decade  bearing  its  testimony  to  the  practice. 
Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  will  own  that  he  has 
here  not  altogether  represented  the  facts  with 
complete  exactness. 

Further,  he  says  that  of  late  it  has  "  become 
the  custom  to  hold  what  appear  to  us  to  be 
singularly  empty  and  unmeaning  '  commemo 
rative  ser vices '  after  the  deaths  of  distinguished 
persons "  (p.  49).  The  word  "  commemora 
tive  "  seems  objected  to  by  Mr.  Mivart,  but 

Office  of  Judge  promoted  by  Breeks  v.  Woolfrey  (I.  Curt. 
880).  I  take  this  inscription  and  that  on  Bishop  Barrow 
from  Mr.  Stephens'  book ;  he  was  the  counsel  retained 
by  the  Church  Association  in  their  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Mackonochie  and  other  High  Churchmen. 
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it  is  the  word  employed  by  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  calendar  of  the  mass  book. 
What  word  stands  first  opposite  the  second 
day  of  November  (All  Souls'  Day)  in  the 
Eoman  missal  and  breviary  of  to-day  ?  Is  it 
not  Gommemoratio  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum  ?  and  commemoration  is  the  word 
used  in  all  the  English  missals  that  I  have 
access  to.  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  ought  not 
to  complain  of  certain  Anglican  hymns  being 
"  nauseous "  and  "  of  private  adventure " 
when  there  exists  such  a  compilation  as 
Oratory  Hymns,  the  book  used  at  the  Ora 
tory  at  Brompton 1. 

I  trust  I  do  not  show  signs  of  undue 
impatience  if  I  characterize  as  monstrous 
Mr.  Mivart's  final  suggestion  in  the  note  on 
p.  54 2.  Here  again  he  shows  himself  un- 

1  Mr.   Mivart    speaks    of   "the   nauseous  hymns,    so 
commonly  sung,  proclaiming  that  the  trials  and  troubles 
of  the  deceased  are  at  an  end,  that  '  the  pilgrim's  task  is 
o'er'"  (p.  49). 

2  Mr.  Mivart  says  on  p.  54  :    "  In  all  the  six  foregoing 
points  [of  prayers  for  the  dead]  the  established  Church  of 
England  has,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  entirely  broken  away 
from  what  was  previously  done  and  taught  universally." 
And  he  adds  a  note  :  "To  deny  this  (on  the  strength  of 
recent  unauthorised  phases  of  ritualism  and  sporadic  acts 
of  private  adventure)  would  be  to  do  a  great  injustice 
to  the  Church  of  England.     Its  bishops  and  clergy  taught 
and  practised  (and  still  do  so)  what  they  deemed  to  be 
right  and  the  true  doctrine  of  their  Church.    To  charge 
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acquainted  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  To  contradict  him 
there  is  a  long  catena  of  Anglican  authorities 
bishops  and  doctors,  from  Andrewes  to  Regi 
nald  Heber  (thus  stopping  short  of  the 
influence  of  the  Oxford  movement),  who 
taught  and  practised  prayer  for  the  faithful 
departed.  Mr.  Mivart  would  seem  to  speak 
as  if  the  only  authorized  exponents  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
the  Clapham  sect,  and  as  if  what  he  was 
not  taught  as  a  boy  cannot  be  lawfully  held 
now  or  at  any  other  time  within  the  Anglican 
pale.  Whether  this  be  a  just  way  of  deter 
mining  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
I  leave  the  world  to  decide,  and  I  think  I  have 
given  sufficient  evidence  to  the  English  public 
that  in  points  connected  with  Church  history 
Mr.  Mivart  is  not  always  a  trustworthy  guide. 

them  with  having  for  three  hundred  years  persistently 
refrained  from  declaring  what  in  their  hearts  they  deemed 
to  be  truths  of  the  highest  spiritual  value,  and  from  per 
forming  most  important  religious  duties  (as  they  must 
have  done  had  they  not  entirely  repudiated  the  teaching 
of  the  whole  Church,  East  and  West)  would  be  to  lay  to 
their  charge  an  amount  of  wickedness  so  appalling  as  to 
be  entirely  incredible." 

It  is  not  exactly  clear  what  Mr.  Mivart  intends  by  this. 
Is  it  that  the  Church  of  England  is  wrong  whatever  she 
may  do  ? 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


THIS  short  dissertation  appeared  in  sub 
stance  in  the  Revue  Anglo-Romaine  of  the 
i3th  and  2oth  of  June,  1896.  The  opportunity 
has  been  taken  to  revise  it  and  to  make 
certain  additions  which,  it  is  hoped,  make 
the  argument  more  complete. 
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The    English    Church    and  the 

Ministry  of  the  Reformed 

Churches. 


I. 

THE  assertion  is  frequently  made  that 
persons  ordained  to  "  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Churches"  (which  do  not  possess  the 
apostolical  succession  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  understood  by  the  Catholic 
Church),  have  been  admitted  by  the  authori 
ties  of  the  English  Church  to  the  cure  of 
souls,  and  so  to  act  as  duly  qualified  mini 
sters,  without  being  required  to  receive  Holy 
Orders.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  pro 
posed  to  consider  the  facts  with  regard  to 
this  allegation,  with  a  view  to  enabling  those 
persons  who  meet  with  it  to  appraise  it  at  its 
true  value. 
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II. 

Experience  has  shown  that  so  many  mis 
takes  and  misunderstandings  arise  through 
•want  of  definiteness  in  stating  the  particular 
point  at  issue,  that  it  will  be  well  to  lay 
down  clearly  the  question  which  it  is  pro 
posed  to  discuss  in  the  following  pages.  First 
then,  let  me  state  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
whether  any  instances  can  be  discovered  of 
persons  who  were  not  duly  ordained  holding 
benefices  without  cure  of  souls  during  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  Obviously  it  would  be 
useless  to  allege  such  instances  in  support  of 
the  allegation  made,  inasmuch  as  previously 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  Beneficia  Sim- 
plicia,  were  not  infrequently  conferred  on 
laymen,  or  even  children1.  An  instance  of 
this  is  the  case  of  Giovanni,  the  second  son 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Before  he  was  eight 
years  of  age  Louis  XI  conferred  on  him  the 
Abbacy  of  Font  Douce  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Saintes.  This  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Sextus  IV,  who  declared  him  to  be 

1  Cf.  Decret.  Greg.  De  aet.  et  qua!,  c  ex  ratione.  Sext. 
Deer.  De  elect,  et  Elect!  Pot.  c  ex  eo  lib.  6  ;  Van  Espen, 
Jus.  Ecd.  Univ.  ii.  Tit.  xxx.  ss.  v. 
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capable  of  holding  Benefices,  and  made  him 
a  Protonotary  Apostolic.  Henceforth  "  what 
ever  good  things  in  the  shape  of  a  benefice, 
commendam,  rectorship,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Medici,  was  given  to  Lorenzo's  son."  He 
had  the  Abbey  of  Passignano,  and  two  years 
later  that  of  Monte  Cassino  in  com  mend  aw  ^ 
and  at  seventeen  he  was  created  Cardinal 
Deacon  of  Santa  Maria  in  Dominica l. 

The  abuse  indeed  was  widespread,  as  is 
clear  from  the  complaint  made  at  the  Council 
of  Vienne  in  1311,  by  a  Bishop,  illustrious 
for  his  devotion  and  knowledge,  that  boys 
destitute  of  any  discretion  held  numbers  of 
dignities  and  benefices 2.  England  suffered 
from  the  same  scandal.  Thomas  Gascoigne, 
a  man  of  high  repute,  and  accurately  ac 
quainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  his  day  3,  speaks  of  it.  He 
relates  how  an  utterly  ignorant  illiterate 
person — probably  one  Fulke  de  Birmingham 
—held  the  Archdeaconry  of  Oxford  and 
twelve  Prebends  besides,  and  had  a  licence 

1  Ludwig  Pastor,   History  of  the  Popes,  bk.  i.  chap.  vi. 
vol.  T.  pp.  356-7. 

2  Raynaldusj  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  sub  anno  131  r.  No.  Ixii. 
Edit.  1749. 

3  T.  Gascoigne  was  born  at  Hunslet,  near  Leeds,  in  1403, 
and  died  in  1458. 
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from  Pope  Eugenius  IV  that  he  should  not 
proceed  to  the  Priesthood1. 

Again,  the  question  is  not  whether  unor- 
dained  persons  ever  obtained  possession  of 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  for  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  breach  with  the  Roman  See 
even  Beneficia  Curata  were  usurped  by  lay 
men,  not  only  abroad  but  also  in  Great 
Britain.  Matthew  Paris  records  that  many 
beneficed  men  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  admonished  by  their  Bishop  to 
proceed  to  the  priesthood  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Canon  Law,  strongly 
opposed  him.  Many  not  only  refused  to  obey 
but  collected  amongst  themselves  a  large  sum 
of  money,  "  which, '  says  the  historian,  "  has 
much  power  at  the  Curia,"  and,  fortified  by 
Papal  authority,  resisted  the  Episcopal 
Decree 2.  The  scandal  continued  to  exist. 
Seventy  years  later  Pope  Nicholas  V  issued 
a  Bull,  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  mediating  between 
the  founder  of  that  Society  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  touching  a  dispute  with  regard  to 

1  T.  Gascoigne,  Loci  e  libro  Veritatum,  p.  166,  Oxford, 
1871. 

'2  M.  Paris,  Historia  Major,  sub  anno  1252,  p.  833,  Edit. 
1640. 
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the  parochial  benefice  of  Brightwell,  which  a 
layman  had  held  for  ten  years1. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  the  same  thing 
occurs.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  the  writer  already 
quoted,  complains  that  boys  have  Bishoprics, 
Abbacies,  Deaneries,  and  Archdeaconries,  that 
boys  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
Canons  and  Rectors  by  Papal  licences  to  the 
exclusion  of  men  of  mature  years.  He  gives, 
too,  an  instance  of  a  man,  probably  one 
Keymer,  physician  to  the  King  and  Duke 
Humphrey,  who  held  two  great  Deaneries, 
one  great  Rectory,  and  two  great  Prebends  2. 

The  case  of  Scotland  was  not  dissimilar, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Scotch  Canons  has 
been  thus  stated : 

"At  no  time  during  the  300  years  which 
preceded  the  Reformation  does  it  appear  that 
the  Scottish  Bishops  succeeded  in  making 
Orders  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a 
benefice.  Synodal  statutes  in  the  thirteenth, 
Provincial  statutes  in  the  sixteenth,  alike  con 
fess  that  rectories  and  other  offices  of  the 
Church  were  filled  by  men  who  had  not  re 
ceived  the  clerical  character  3." 

1  Cf.  Bishop   Forbes,   An  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  note  c,  p.  722.     Second  ed. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  43. 

3  Robertson,  Statuta  Ectf.es.  Scot.,  p.  ccvi. 
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If,  then,  cases  of  a  like  abuse  could  be  pro 
duced  duriDg  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
it  would  be  in  no  way  a  product  of  that 
movement ;  and  no  argument  could  be  based 
upon  it  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  English 
Church  regards  Holy  Orders. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  many  influ 
ences  were  at  work  in  England  detrimental 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  Church, 
especially  the  rapacity  of  many  courtiers  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  grievous  scandals  of  this  nature  continued 
to  be  found. 

Indeed  it  is  clear  that  during  the  early 
years  of  Elizabeth  attempts  were  made  by 
interested  parties  to  perpetuate  this  abuse. 
Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  sending 
to  his  Metropolitan  [Parker]  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  "  Koman  dispensation  under 
lead"  enabling  a  layman,  "one  Harvee,"  to 
hold  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  wrote  under 
date  June  16,  1563,  as  follows  : 

"  I  beseech  your  Grace  to  tell  me  whether 
it  will  stand  good  in  law  or  no,  and  whether 
the  party  may  enjoy  it ;  he  not  having  or  using 
priestly  apparel,  but  in  all  respects  going  as 
a  serving  man  V 

1  Jewell,  Works,  iv.  p.  1262.     Ed.  Parker  Society. 
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The  same  Primate  himself,  during  his  Visi 
tation  of  Norwich  in  1567,  complained  that 
he  found  "  that  omnia  erant  venalia "  with 
the  great  landlords : 

"  The  best  of  the  country  .  .  .  were  infected 
with  this  sore,  so  far  that  some  one  knight 
had  four  or  five,  some  other  seven  or  eight 
benefices  clouted  together,  fleecing  them  all." 

At  the  cathedral  he  found  that  the  Lord 
Keeper 

"  hath  set  a  serving  man  not  ordered,  a  mere 
lay  body,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city  to  be 
a  Prebendary  of  the  Church  here  V 

Again,  in  1570,  the  Dean  of  York  was 
compelled  to  write  to  Archbishop  Parker  as 
follows : 

"I  understand  that  suit  shall  be  made  to 
your  Grace  by  one  Mr.  Hammond  of  York 
shire,  that  his  son,  a  boy  of  tender  age  and 
little  learning  and  discretion,  may  be  dispensed 
withal  to  receive  a  Prebend  in  this  Church, 
that  was  Dr.  Spences's,  called  Riccal.  .  .  . 
His  Father  is  a  great  Rich  man,  and  filius. 
hujus  saeculi,  therefore  I  beseech  your  Grace 
let  him  not  abuse  your  authority  to  bring  his 
purpose  to  pass 2." 

1  Strype,  Parker,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  xviii.    Vol.  i.  p.  495,  edit, 
1821. 
3  Jbid,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.    Vol.  ii.  p.  13.  edit.  1821, 
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The  Dean  did  not  make  his  appeal  in  vain, 
for  the  Archbishop,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  gave  his  powerful  support  to 
the  application  in  question,  declined  to  grant 
the  dispensation.  But  there  is  quite  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  dispensations  permit 
ting  men  not  in  Orders  to  hold  Benefices  for 
a  time  were  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  Primate  of  all  England 1.  The 
following  letter,  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to 
Archbishop  Parker,  shows  indeed  that  it  was 
a  recognized  custom : 

"Right  honorable,  whereas  one  Raffe 
Vincent  is  presented  unto  the  Benefice  and 
Rectory  of  Smeton  within  my  dioces,  which 
Raffe  is  not  within  Orders,  wherebie  I  cannot 
Lawfully  admitt  hym  thereunto  without  a  dis- 
pensacion  from  your  grace,  granted  in  that 
behalf,  forasmuche  therefore  as  the  said  Raffe 
Vincent  humbly  required  me  to  certifye  your 
grace  both  of  his  Learning  and  godlie  dispo- 
sicion,  pleasethe  it  therefore  your  grace  to 

1  Amongst  the  privileges  which  Thomas  Oughton  in 
his  standard  work,  Ordo  judiciorum  sive  methodus  in  negotiis 
et  litibus  in  foro  ecclesiastico  civili  Britannico  et  Hibernico, 
records  as  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
as  Totius  Angliae  Primas  et  Metropolitans  is  that  of 
granting  dispensations  'per  totum  Angliae  regnum,'  c  ut 
laicus  literis  operam  navans  praebendam  retineat ' ;  .  op.  cit. 
Tit.  cccxxxvii,  De  Episcopis  Confirmandis  Observatio.  [Vol.  i. 
p.  486.  Edit.  1738.] 
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understand  that  I  have  received  letters  of 
certificate  from  the  parishioners  of  the  said 
Rectorye  of  Smeton  and  bie  report  credible  of 
diverse  in  the  countrie  where  the  said  Rectory 
is  situate  that  the  said  Raffe  Vincent  is  of  a  very 
good  forwardness  in  Learning  and  well  dis 
posed  in  all  other  honest  qualities,  upon  notice 
had  and  knoledge  whereof  at  the  peticion  and 
Request  of  the  said  Raffe  I  thought  it  a  dcde 
of  Oharitie  to  lett  your  grace  understand  of 
the  premises  that  your  grace  may  the  rather 
on  my  report  thereof  grant  hym  a  dispensa- 
cion  for  the  taking  said  Benefice  according  as 
to  your  grace  shall  be  thought  convenient, 
and  so  resting  to  trouble  your  grace  any 
further  herein  I  humblie  take  my  Leave.  At 
my  house  in  Chester  the  xxvith  Daie  of 
Marche  1565. 

Your  g[race's]  most  humble  and  Loving 
brother  in  Christ 

Will.  Cestren.1 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  custom  of 
this  character  might  lend  itself  to  abuse, 
especially  in  days  when  there  was  a  disposi 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  chief  men  of  the  State 
to  grasp  the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  them 
selves  or  those  whom  they  favoured.  It  cannot 
be  denied  indeed  that  a  sad  state  of  things  is 

1   C.C  C.    MS.   cxiv.    192.      There  are '  similar    letters 
amongst  these  MSS.,  cxiv.  203,  204,  229,  266,  &c. 
B 
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revealed  by  the  extracts  which  have  been 
given  from  contemporary  documents.  But 
clearly  it  would  be  futile  to  allege  cases  of 
this  kind  as  proof  that  the  English  Church 
officially  recognized  the  ministry  of  the  "  Re 
formed  Churches,"  since  we  have  already  noted 
that  abuses  of  a  similar  character  existed  long 
before  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 

The  ground  being  thus  cleared,  I  am  now 
in  a  position  to  state  the  particular  question 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  our  investiga 
tions.  It  is  briefly : 

"Did  the  English  Church,  during  the 
period  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  until 
1662,  officially  recognize  persons  in  'the 
ministry  of  the  Reformed  Churches'  as 
competent  to  minister  at  her  altars  without 
first  being  duly  ordained  ?" 

HI.' 

A  preliminary  remark  must  be  made  before 
entering  on  the  examination  of  the  question 
proposed  for  consideration.  It  is  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  unless  conclusive 
evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  did  so  officially  act,  the  mere 
assertion  that  such  was  the  practice,  made  for 
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controversial  purposes,  is  worse  than  useless. 
Obviously,  if  such  evidence  cannot  be  ad 
duced,  such  an  assertion  is  not  merely  value 
less  in  itself,  but  a  proof  of  the  badness 
of  the  case  in  support  of  which  it  is  made. 
The  answer  to  the  question  propounded  must 
be  based  on  the  evidence  and  on  that  only. 

Our  first  step  will  be  to  inquire,  What  was  the 
law  of  the  English  Church  during  this  period  ? 
Did  it  or  did  it  not  prohibit  any  such  practice 
as  that  which  is  asserted  to  have  prevailed  1 
Fortunately  the  answer  is  definite  and  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  of 
1552  then  in  use,  and  the  Ordinal  itself,  are 
explicit  on  the  point.  The  former  declares, 
"  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  hath  been 
these  three  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's 
Church — Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,"  that 
these  Orders  then  existing  in  the  English 
Church  are  to  "  be  continued  and  reverently 
used  and  esteemed  in  this  Church  of  England," 
and  therefore  "it  is  requisite  that  no  man  (not 
being  at  this  present  Bishop,  Priest  or  Deacon) 
shall  execute  any  of  them"  without  first 
receiving  such  Orders  according  to  the  rites 
prescribed  by  the  Ordinal.  These  Orders  are 
asserted  to  be  divinely  instituted,  whilst  the 
power  of  conferring  them  is  by  the  Ordinal 
B  2, 
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confined  to  the  Bishop  alone,  and  thus  any 
assertion  that  Presbyters  had  such  power, 
which  is  exactly  the  position  taken  by  the 
"  Reformed  Churches,"  is  plainly  condemned. 
The  significance  of  these  facts  is  the  more 
marked  when  the  line  taken  by  the  English 
Church  is  contrasted  with  that  taken  by  Bucer, 
one  of  the  foreign  Reformers  who  flocked 
over  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
He  wrote  a  long  disquisition  De  Ordinatione 
legit  ima  ininistrorum  revocanda1.  The 
title  of  the  work  itself  sets  out  accurately 
the  essential  difference  existing  between  the 
course  adopted  by  the  English  and  foreign  Re 
formers  respectively,  with  regard  to  the  then 
existing  ministry.  The  latter  desired  to  recall 
into  existence  a  ministry  differing  in  nature 
from  that  which  the  Church  then  possessed,  but 
which  they  imagined  to  have  existed  in  the 
Apostolic  Age :  the  object  of  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  in  being  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  which  had  had  a  continuous 
existence  from  the  Apostolic  times  to  the 
days  when  they  compiled  the  form  for  con 
tinuing  the  said  ministry.  Bucer,  it  is  true, 
in  the  rite  which  he  drew  up  for  the  purpose 
expressed  in  its  title,  allowed  that  there  should 

1  Bucer,  Scripta  Anglicana,  pp.  238,  seq.    Basileae,  1577. 
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be  three  sorts  of  ministers,  but  not  "  three 
Orders,"  specifically  distinguished  in  powers 
from  each  other.  All  his  three  sorts  of  ministers 
were  Presbyters,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
orders.  The  sole  difference  he  made  with 
regard  to  the  three  degrees  of  Ordination  was 
that  the  superior  ordinations  should  be  per 
formed  with  more  gravity  and  by  a  greater 
number  of  persons.  The  persons,  however, 
who  ordained  were  not  obliged  to  belong  to 
any  particular  one  of  the  three  sorts  of 
ministers,  and  the  same  sentence  of  ordina 
tion  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  cases. 

Now  in  the  Edwardine  Rite  there  are  certain 
portions,  unimportant  in  doctrinal  signifi 
cance,  which  have  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  portions  of  Bucer's  compilation  ;  but  in  the 
crucial  points  there  is  a  wide  difference.  For 
example,  in  the  Edwardine  Rite  three  ser 
vices,  differing  in  various  ways,  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  three  distinct 
Orders,  specifically  named  and  designated  by 
the  terms  by  which  they  had  been  in  the  past 
and  were  at  the  time  known.  The  powers  of 
these  three  Orders  are  clearly  seen  from  the 
Rite  itself  to  be  different.  A  distinct  "  Form"  of 
Ordination  is  provided  for  each  Order,  and  the 
structure  of  the  Rite  is  moreover  different  in 
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many  particulars  from  that  of  Bucer's  Rite, 
as  for  example,  in  prescribing  the  use  of  the 
Litany  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  one  or 
other  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn; 
either  (i)  that  the  compilers  of  the  Ordinal 
had  before  them  Bucer's  draft  service,  in 
which  case  it  would  follow  that  they  deli 
berately  rejected  his  proposed  form  of  ordina 
tion,  and  his  avowed  intention  in  compiling 
it ;  or  ejse  (2)  Bucer's  draft  represents  a  revi 
sion  of  the  Ordinal  made  by  himself  with 
the  object  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  title  of  his  com 
pilation.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more 
probable  l  conclusion  ;  but  whichever  view  is 

1  The  ground  for  this  is  a  statement  by  Theodore  Beza, 
who,  in  an  answer  to  a  certain  "  censure"  by  one  Francis 
Baldwin,  says,  "As  regards  that  which  refers  to  the 
Anglican  Reformation,  when  you  say  that  it  was  carried 
out  by  the  advice  and  goodwill  of  Bucer  you  do  that 
illustrious  man  an  injury,  who,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
that  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  there,  was  unable  to  declare  with  how 
many  and  great  lamentations  he  bewailed,  amongst  other 
things,  that  greater  care  had  not  been  taken  with  regard 
to  discipline  and  purity  of  rites  in  settling  those  churches. 
But,  indeed,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  order  that  the 
fullness  of  your  assertion  may  the  better  appear,  to  tran 
scribe  some  words  from  his  own  letter  to  his  greatest 
friend,  written  from  Cambridge,"  the  12  of  January,  1550, 
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taken  of  the  relation  of  Bucer's  draft  to  the 

in  which  he  writes  as  follows  : — '  With  regard  to  your 
admonition  to  me  concerning  the  purity  of  rites,  know 
that  no  foreigner  is  asked  concerning  these  matters. 
Nevertheless,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  know  that  we 
are  not  wanting  in  writing,  and  openly  and  in  the  first 
place  that  determination  should  be  taken  concerning  the 
pastors  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  then  also  concerning 
the  most  pure  purity  of  rites  and  discipline.'  And  in 
another  place,  '  Thei*e  are  those  who  wish  with  worldly 
wisdom  and  empty  imagination  to  mingle  God  and  Belial 
in  a  leaven  of  Antichrist.'  These  things  he  wrote  a  little 
before  his  death,  much  less  that  he  acquiesced  in  the 
Anglican  forms  of  which  you  falsely  and  impudently 
make  him  the  author."  [T.  Beza,  Tractat.  Theolog.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  322-3.  Geneva,  1573.]  Beza's  testimony  is  naturally 
of  the  highest  value  since  he  had  ample  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  facts.  The  date  of  the  letter  he  quotes 
proves  that  it  was  written  at  the  very  time  of  the  revi 
sion  of  the  Ordinal.  If  it  be  objected  that  Beza  says  it 
was  written  a  little  before  his  death,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  dated  the  following  year  in  which  he  presented 
his  Censura  to  the  King  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  Prayer 
Book,  so  that  the  statement  as  to  the  writer  not  being 
consulted  as  to  the  purity  of  rites  is  inaccurate  ;  it  is  to 
be  replied  that  it  is  by  110  means  certain  that  the  Church 
authorities  requested  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  to  write 
their  well-known  censures  and  animadversions  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that 
more  suo  they  volunteered  their  remarks  on  their  own 
initiative.  Indeed  Peter  Martyr  says  that  the  Bishops 
were  "  admonished "  by  Bucer  and  himself  [Strype, 
Memorials  of  Cranmer.  App.  Ixi.  vol.  ii.  p.  889.  Oxford, 
1812],  a  method  of  procedure  which  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  the  meaning  which  Beza  evidently 
imputes  tc  it. 
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Ordinal  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  conception  of  the  ministry 
held  by  the  foreign  Keformers.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  Ordinal  is  incompatible  with 
any  official  recognition  of  "the  ministry  of 
the  Reformed  "  by  the  English  Church. 

It  is  clear  that  the  law  of  the  Church, 
thus  laid  down,  was  enforced  during  our 
period.  An  interesting  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  way  in  which  the  grave  difficulty 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  clergy  at  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  met.  The 
plague  which  wrought  such  terrible  havoc 
amongst  the  Bishops  in  Mary's  reign  had  also 
its  victims  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Clergy; 
and  moreover  some,  it  would  appear,  retired 
beyond  the  seas,  through  dislike  of  another 
breach  with  the  Roman  See.  Consequently 
there  was  great  want  of  Clergy  to  fill  the 
various  cures  thus  rendered  vacant.  Now, 
did  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  under  this 
pressure,  set  aside  the  law  of  the  Church,  and 
thrust  into  these  benefices  the  "  Hot  Gospellers 
from  Geneva  "  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  of  "  the  Reformed  Churches "  and 
had  hurried  over  to  England  ?  No,  they  did 
not.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ordination  of 
unfit  persons,  "  Readers "  were  sent  to  the 
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smaller  parishes  until  they  should  be  properly 
filled.  And  these  Readers,  in  compliance  with 
certain  "  Injunctions  "  *  issued  by  the  Arch 
bishops  of  the  two  Provinces  and  their 
Suffragans  and  confirmed  by  the  Convocation 
of  1562,  had  to  make  and  subscribe  an  ex 
press  declaration  that  they  would  not  minister 
the  Sacraments. 

The  scrupulous  care  taken  by  the  English 
Church  to  secure  that  only  duly  qualified 
persons  should  officiate  is  further  seen  in  the 
various  Canons  and  Articles  made  and  passed 
by  Convocation.  In  1571  Convocation  en 
acted  "  certain  Canons  concerning  some  part 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England V 

By  them  it  was  ordained  as  follows : 

"  Episcopus  neminem,  qui  se  otioso  nomine 
lectorem  vocet  et  manus  impositionem  non 
acceperit  in  ecclesiae  ministerio  versari  patie- 
tur3." 

1  Injunctions  to  be  confessed  and  subscribed  by  them 
that  shall  be  admitted  Readers.  Cardwell,  Documentary 
Annals,  vol.  i.  pp.  268  et  seq. 

3  The  Canons  of  157 1  in  English  and  Latin.  Church  His 
torical  Society,  No.  xl. 

3  The  Canons,  &c.  p.  29.  With  this  may  be  compared 
the  provision  in  these  Canons  that  the  Bishop  shall  not 
institute  or  license  any  stranger  out  of  another  Diocese, 
unless  he  brought  "  Letters  Dimissory  "  from  the  Bishop 
thereof  (ib.  p.  28). 
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This  Canon  refers  to  "the  Readers"  to 
whom  the  "  Injunction  "  just  mentioned  had 
reference,  and  who  appear  by  it  to  be  no 
longer  permitted  to  exercise  their  office. 

Again,  on  March  17,  1576,  certain  Articles 
were  read  by  the  order  of  the  President, 
Archbishop  Grindal,  and  subscribed  in  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  relating  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Clergy.  By  the  Ninth  of 
these  it  was  ordered  that  no  one  who  had 
not  been  ordained  Deacon  at  least  should 
be  permitted  even  to  preach.  And  by  the 
Fourth  Article  a  diligent  inquiry  was  ordered 
to  be  made  in  every  diocese  for  "  discovering 
such  as  have  counterfeited  Letters  of  Orders, 
that  they  may  be  set  aside  and  punished." 
Moreover  by  the  Fifth  Article  the  Bishops 
were  ordered  to  certify  to  each  other  the 
names  of  any  such  "  pretended  Clergymen"  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  allowed  to  officiate 
in  any  other  diocese1.  Convocation  did  not 
meet  again  for  some  years,  but  in  1597  and 
again  in  1603,  Canons  were  passed  forbidding 
any  Bishop  to  institute  any  one  to  a  benefice 
who  had  not  either  been  ordained  by  himself,  or 
who  did  not  first  produce  his  Letters  of  Orders. 

3  Collier,    Ecclesiastical  Histonj,   vol.   vi.   pp.   549,   550. 
Edit.  1852. 
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The  force  of  these  Canons  might  seem  to  be 
plain  enough.  According  to  the  natural  in 
terpretation  their  object  is  to  reiterate  and 
enforce  the  law  of  the  Church  as  contained  in 
the  Ordinal.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  might  conceivably  mean  something  else. 
They  speak  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  do 
not  expressly  mention  the  Bishop ;  they 
speak  of  Deacons,  but  so  did  the  Scottish 
and  continental  presbyterians  ;  they  speak  of 
Letters  of  Orders,  but  even  these  were  given, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  reformed  bodies,  Is  it  not  possible  there 
fore  that  the  Canons  are  intended  to  open  the 
way  to  presbyterian  ministers :  that  their 
object  is  to  exclude  such  ministers  as  have 
received  no  laying  on  of  hands,  and  to  include 
all  who  have  received  any  such  :  to  exclude 
"  independent "  ministers  in  short,  and  to 
admit  such  as  have  received  a  presbyterian 
"  laying  on  of  hands "  ? 

So  far  as  the  words  go  the  argument  has 
a  certain  apparent  plausibility,  but  it  will  not 
bear  examination  for  a  moment.  For  example, 
the  Canons  of  157  r,  which  speak  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  have  themselves  referred  to  the 
Ordinal  just  before1,  and  must  surely  mean 

1  The  Canons,  &c.,  p.  26. 
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that  laying  on  of  hands  which  the  Ordinal 
contemplates.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  Convocation  specifically  approved  the 
Ordinal  during  this  period  1  ;  and  very  strong 
evidence  would  therefore  be  required  in  order 
to  make  it  credible  that  they  intended  to  vary 
the  law  of  the  Church  as  therein  contained. 
Such  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  :  on  the  con 
trary,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  that  the  Canons  were  under 
stood  as  having  reference  to  episcopal  ordina 
tions  and  to  the  Bishop's  letters  of  orders  2. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  interpret  these 
Canons  by  means  of  the  indirect  evidence, 
strong  though  that  is.  We  have  explicit 
testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Canons, 
of  the  most  convincing  kind,  from  those 
who  had  to  enforce  them.  In  1584  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Whitgift)  issued 
certain  Articles  to  be  inquired  of  in  his 
diocese,  by  the  fifth  of  which  any  one  who  was 

1  See  the  XXXVIth  Article  of  Religion,  which  was 
ratified  by  Convocation  in  1562  ;  and  the  Canons  of  1603, 
No.  VIII. 

2  See  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings,  book  iii. 
ch.  xiv.  p.  112  (Edit.  1712)  for  the  case  of  "  Mr.  Snape  " 
who  renounced  his  orders  and  averred  "  that  rather  than 
he  would  have  stood  by  virtue  of  any  Letters  of  Orders, 
he  would  have  been  hanged  on  the  gallows." 
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not  "  a  Priest  or  a  Deacon  at  least  admitted 
thereunto  by  the  laws  of  this  realme  V  was 
prohibited  from  even  preaching 2.  Here  it  is 

1  Reg.  Whitgift,  fol.  97  a. 

2  This  Article  was  consequently  the  subject  of  bitter 
complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  Foreign  Reformers  as  to   the  Ministry. 
For  example  one  writer  said  :  "If  this  Article  should  take 
place  and  none  be  permitted  to  interprete  the  Scriptures 
unless  he  be  a  Priest  or  Deacon  at  the  least,  admitted 
thereunto   by  the   laws   of  this  Realm,  then  must  the 
Archbishop  of  necessitie  suffer  no  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
by  any  strangers  in  the  land.  .  .  .  The  French  Churches, 
the  Dutchen  Churches,  the  Italian  Churches,  and  if  there 
be  any  other  Churches,  they  must  be  all  scattered,  their 
Pastours  are  neither  priestes  nor  Deacons  by  our  laws, 
neyther  ever  shall  be.     It  is  well  known  that  one  not 
made  Priest  or  a  Deacon  according  to  the  lawes  of  this 
Realme,  not  known  from  whence  he  came  nor  whither 
he  will,  and  notoriously  defamed  to  be  a  pattern  of  damn 
able  heresies  hath  not  only  been  permitted  to  interprete 
but  admitted  also  to  receyve  large  and  ample  stipends 
for  his  labour.     Popish  and  idolatrious  priestes  may  still 
be  permitted  to  shuffle  up  their  services  and  be  tolerated 
in  the  Lordes  Sanctuarie  though  they  were  not  made 
priestes  or  Deacons  by  the  booke  of  King  Edwarde  the 
Sexte,  but  such  as  give  the  glorie  of  the  holy  and  eternall 
priesthood  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ahd  desirous  to 
do  him  service  in  the  publicke  Ministrie  of  his  holy  worde 
may  not  be  permitted  to  interprete  his  holy  Scriptures 
unless  unlegally  they  take   unto  themselves  the  name 
and  dignitie  of  our  Lorde  and  Saviour  by  a  forged  and 
unlawful  title."     (The  Copie  of  a  Letter  written  ...  unto  a 
Londoner,  touching  an  answer  to  the  Archb.  Articles,  in  A  Parte 
of  a  Register,  pp.  171,  172.) 
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plain  that  all  are  excluded  who  have  not  been 
ordained  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
English  Ordinal. 

The  same  prelate  in  his  Visitation  Articles 
of  the  same  year  made  the  following  inquiry : 

"  That  you  are  a  Deacon  or  a  Minister  and 
Priest  admitted,  declare  by  whome  and  what 
time  you  were  ordered  and  likewise  by  the 
law  of  this  land  provided." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  further 
quotations1,  as  these  are  sufficient  to  show 

1  By  the  light  of  this  definite  and  conclusive  evidence 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  the  Visita 
tion  and  other  Articles  issued  by  the  Bishops  during  this 
period.  An  examination  of  them  will  show  that  they 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing,  even  when  they  are  not 
so  explicitly  worded.  For  example,  Richard  Cox,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  inquires  :  "  Then  Whether  there  be  any  persons 
that  intrude  themselves  and  presume  to  exercise  any 
kinde  of  ministrie  in  the  Church  of  God  without  imposi 
tion  of  handesand  ordinarie  authority."  Edward  Grindal, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  1571  held  a  Visitation  of  his  Pro 
vince  and  issued  "  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  within 
the  Province  of  York  in  the  Metropolitical  Visitation  of 
the  most  reverend  Father  in  God  Edward  Archbishop  of 
York,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England."  The 
eleventh  of  them  was  as  follows:  "xi.  Whether  any 
Person  or  Persons  not  being  ordered  at  least  fora  Deacon 
or  licenced  by  the  Ordinarie  do  say  Common  prayer 
openly  in  your  Church  or  Chappell  or  any  not  being  at 
least  a  Deacon  doe  solemnize  Matrimonie  or  administer 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptisme  or  deliver  unto  the  communi- 
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how  great  was  the  care  exercised  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  to  ensure  that  none 
but  persons  recognized  by  her  law  as  duly 
qualified  should  be  permitted  to  officiate.  But 
it  may  be  well  to  give  one  more  from  the 
Visitation  Articles  which  R.  Bancroft,  Bishop 
of  London,  who  succeeded  Whitgift  on  the 
throne  of  S.  Augustine,  issued  to  be  inquired 
of  at  his  second  General  Visitation  of  his 
Diocese  in  1601.  "No.  8"  of  these  Articles 
was  as  follows : 

"  Whether  doth  any  man  being  neither 
Minister  nor  Deacon  read  common  Prayer 
openly  in  your  Church  or  Chappell  or  ad- 
cants  the  Lorde's  Cup  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Holye 
Communion  and  what  he,  or  they  be,  that  so  doe." 

Similar  inquiries  are  contained  in  the  Visitation 
Articles  of  the  Bishop  (Aylmer)  of  London  in  1577  and 
1586,  and  those  issued  by  the  Archbishop  (Sandys)  of 
York  in  1578.  So  also  the  first  of  the  "Articles  to  be 
enquired  of  within  the  Dioces  of  Winchester  in  the 
Metropolitical  Visitation  of  the  Most  Eeverend  Father 
in  Christ  Mathew  by  the  Providence  of  God  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan  " 
r575  is  as  follows  :  "  In  primis  whether  any  have  intruded 
themselves  and  presume  to  exercise  any  kynde  of  minis- 
terie  in  the  Church  of  God  without  imposition  of  hands 
and  lawful  calling  by  ordinarie  authoritie  and  whether 
any  admitted  only  to  Deaconrie  usurpe  the  office  of 
Minister."  (Report  of  the  Commission  to  enquire  into  Rubrics, 
Orders,  &c.,  1868.  Appendix  F,  pp.  407  f.) 
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minister  the  Sacrament  of  Baptisme  or 
solemnize  matromonie,  or  take  upon  him  any 
other  Ministereall  dutie  in  the  Church  that 
is  prescribed  to  be  executed  particularly  by 
such  as  are  ministers  or  Deacons  and  what  is 
his  name  that  so  cloth  V 

The  allusion  to  the  Ordinal  in  this  Article, 
in  the  words  "  is  prescribed  to  be  executed," 
makes  it  clear  that  <;  Ministers  "  and  "  Dea 
cons  "  are  such  as  fulfil  its  provisions,  and  no 

others. 

We  turn  now  to  other  evidence,  equally 
important  and  not  less  convincing  in  char 
acter.  There  were  in  England  many  bitter 
opponents  of  the  apostolical  ministry,  who 
denied  its  powers  and  divine  origin.  And 
these  very  individuals  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  against  the  English  Church  on  the 
specific  ground  that  it  possessed  that  Ministry 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  "ministry" 
called  into  existence  by  those  who  had 
separated  from  the  Church.  There  is  an 
interesting  work,  The  Historic  of  Corah, 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  which  contains  plain 
proof  of  this.  It  was  written  by  the  cele- 

1  For  the  Articles  here  quoted  vide  Report  of  the  Com 
mission  to  enquire  into  Rubrics,  Orders,  &c.,  1868.  Appendix  E, 
P-  437- 
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brated  separatist  John  Penry,  and  published 
in  it's  unfinished  state,  after  his  death  in 
1593.  The  writer  had  exceptional  oppor 
tunities  for  knowing  the  real  state  of  things 
from  his  relations  with  those  bodies  which 
possessed  the  "ministry"  of  the  Reformed, 
which  they  designated  "  the  true  Offices  of  the 
Church  of  Christ."  He  says  with  reference 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church : 

"These  men  overthrow  the  whole  face  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  persecute  the  truth  and 
maintain  publicly  many  horrible  sins  (whereat 
Corah  would  have  pushed)  as  the  Jdoll-priest- 
hood." 

"  We  demand  of  these  teachers  by  what 
authority  they  teach,  baptize,  &c.,  that  is,  we 
demand  what  office  they  have  to  do  so. 
Whether  this  office  of  theirs  be  derived  from 
Christ  Jesus  or  a  power  left  here  by  Anti 
christ.  I  say  that  whatsoever  they  do,  they 
do  the  same  by  an  anti- Christian  power,  office 
and  calling,  and  none  other.  That  they  do  it 
either  as  they  are  Deacon,  Priest,  or  having 
a  privileged  immunitie,  licence  and  dispensa 
tion  conterveyting  a  Deaconrie  or  a  Priest 
hood.  I  add  this  privileged  licence  because 
some  one  amongst  ten  thousand  (it  may  be) 
being  neither  Priest  or  Deacon  by  virtue  of 
Licence  from  his  Ordinarie  doth  serve  a  cure 
yet  (if  there  be  any  such),  they  are  not  capable 
of  any  charge  and  what  they  do  they  do  it 
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by  the  power  of  the  beast,  and  here  because 
I  deale  in  a  matter  of  fact,  I  call  but  daylight 
and  common  sense  to  decide  the  whole  contro 
versy  which  is  contained  in  these  two  points, 

(1)  whether  at  the  expelling  of  the  Pope  out 
of  the  land  by  her  Majestie's  laius  the  Popish 
offices  of  Priests  and  Deacons  ivere  expelled 
also  out  of  the  Parish  assemblies  or  reteyned  ? 

(2)  Whether  at  the  same  time  or  sith  thence 
any  of  the  true  offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  instituted   or  ordained  in  the  Parish 
Assemblies  of  the  land?     The  case  is  cleere 
that  the  Popish  offices  of  Priest  and  Deacon 
were  reteyned  and  that  the  offices  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  were  not  restored.     And  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  Popish  offices  of  the  Priesthood 
and  the  Deaconrie  that  the  whole  worship  of 
God  is  performed  or  rather  polluted  and  pro- 
phaned   in  all  the  parish  Assemblies  of  the 
land,  for  the  proof  whereof  I  call  not  only  her 
Majesty,  her  laws,  and  this  High  Court  of 
Parliament  to  witness  but   also  the  chiefest 
maintainers  of  the  parish  Assemblies  .  .  .  who 
.  .  .  confessed  (whatsoever  they  do  now)  that 
the    offices  of  Christ  were  not  planted  and 
therefore  labored   to   her    Majestie   and   the 
Parliament  to  have  them  established  in  the 
parish  Assemblies.    In  regard  of  her  Majestie's 
laws  the  case  is  clear  that  the  State   then 
being  led  by  the  sight  of  our  Fathers  in  King 
Edward's  daies  accounted  the  popish  Church 
to  be  the  Church  of  Christ  though  corrupt, 
popish  offices  of  Bishops  Priests  and  Deacons 
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to  be  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
therefore  reteyned  them ;  for  we  find  it  set 
down  in  the  book  of  ordering  Bishops  and 
Priests  made  in  King  Edward's  time  and 
established  by  her  Majestie's  la  we  as  the 
ground  and  rule  whence  and  according  to  the 
which  all  the  ministeriall  offices  of  the  Parish 
meeting,  yea  of  the  whole  land,  must  be 
squared.  The  book  saith,  That  it  is  evident 
to  all  men  diligentlie  reading  the  holie  Scrip 
ture  and  the  ancient  authors,  that  from  the 
Apostles  time  there  have  been  these  Orders  of 
Ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  Bishops, 
Priestes,  and  Deacons.  And  therefore  (saithe 
the  booke)  to  the  intent  that  these  Orders 
should  be  still  continued,  reverently  used,  and 
esteemed  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  re 
quisite  that  no  man  (not  being  at  that  present, 
Bishop  Priest  or  Deacon)  should  execute  any 
of  them  except  he  be  tried,  examined  and 
admitted  according  to  this  booke."  Again, 
"no  man  in  this  land  can  take  a  spiritual 
living,  either  Parsonage,  Vicarage,  Curatship, 
but  by  virtue  of  this  Priesthood,  Deaconrie  or 
a  Popish  licence  equivalent  unto  this  Priest 
hood.  .  .  He  that  is  made  a  minister  in  some 
reformed  Church  beyond  the  seas  is  not  ca 
pable  of  the  cure  of  souls  of  a  Parish  in  this 
land  except  he  shall  [have]  a  Deaconrie  and 
a  Priesthood  after  the  order  of  our  land/' 
whereas  "he  that  receiveth  Orders  in  Rome 
is  correspondent  and  answerable  unto  the 
pattern  of  our  Deaconrie  and  Priesthood  and 
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so  is  capable  to  buy  and  sell,  that  is  to 
execute  any  public  function."  "  The  offices  of 
Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,  as  hath  been 
said,  were  not  changed  under  Her  Majestic 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  offices  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  They  are  known 
cases  that  he  who  received  his  Priesthood 
or  Deaconrie  in  King  Henrie  the  8th  his  daies 
is  a  Priest  and  a  Deacon  under  King  Edward, 
Queen  Marie,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  their  days 
by  virtue  of  the  same  Priesthood  for  the  office 
is  the  same,  as  both  the  book  [i.e.  the  Ordinal] 
and  every  man  for  the  most  part  doth  account 
it  ...  Experience  will  not  only  show  that  our 
Priests  have  the  same  office  with  the  Popish 
Sacrificers  but  also  that  they  have  many  other 
things  belonging  unto  them  which  appertain 
unto  none  save  unto  1  "  [here  the  book  ends 
unfinished]. 

Penry  here  lays  down  as  beyond  contro 
versy,  (i)  that  the  "popish  offices  of  Bishops 
Priests  and  Deacons  "  which  he  designates  as 
"  the  Jdoll-priesthood  "  and  "  Anti-christian  " 
were  retained  by  the  Church  at  the  Reforma 
tion,  and  that  the  Gospel  ministry,  <:  the  true 
offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  which  "the 
Reformed"  professed  to  have  restored,  was 
not  set  up  in  England.  (2)  That  the  Priests  of 
the  English  Church  "have  the  same  office 

1  J.  Penry,  The  Historie  of  Corah,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
pp.  29,  32,  34,  45.  Imprinted  in  the  year  1609. 
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with  the  Popish  Sacrificers."  (3)  That  whilst 
those  ordained  by  the  Roman  Pontifical  are 
recognized  as  possessing  the  same  Priesthood 
and  are  therefore  capable  of  receiving  cure  of 
souls,  those  who  were  "made  ministers  in 
some  Reformed  Church  "  are  not  so  recognized 
or  allowed  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  cure. 
(4)  And  lastly,  that  if  any  man  not  being 
either  Priest  or  Deacon  can  be  found  serving 
a  cure  such  a  proceeding  is  contrary  to  the 
law. 

Testimony  similar  to  that  of  Penry  is  given 
by  one  John  Canne,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  in  a  work 
published  some  sixty  years  later,  and  thus 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in 
our  inquiry.  He  says  in  that  work,  which 
was  entitled  A  Second  Voycefrom  the  Temple 
to  the  Higher  Powers, 

"  Whosoever  hath  not  been  ordained  Priest 
or  Deacon  by  a  Bishop,  that  is  whose  ministry 
is  not  essentially  from  the  Sea  [sic]  of  Rome 
to  use  Mason's  words,  or  as  the  Noncon 
formists  express  it  whose  entrance  into  the 
ministry  is  not  by  a  Popish  and  unlawful 
vocation  strange  from  the  Scripture  and 
unheard  of  in  the  Primitive  Church  .  .  .  are 
not  such  incumbents  or  ecclesiastical  persons 
as  the  law  allows," 
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whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  had  just  pre 
viously  asserted  that 

"  By  our  law  those  who  are  made  Priests  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  if  they  come  to  the  Church 
of  England  retain  their  Priesthood  as  full  and 
ample  as  before,  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
law  puts  no  difference  between  a  man  made 
Priest  at  Rome  by  the  Pope  or  ordained  Priest 
in  England  V 

The  importance  of  testimony  of  this  char 
acter  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is 
that  of  men  who  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  accurately  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  Church  during  the  period  we  have  named, 
and  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
give  a  contrary  interpretation  of  that  law  and 
practice  had  it  been  possible. 

We  claim  to  have  proved  that  the  law  of 
the  English  Church  required  then,  as  now, 
that  a  person  to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  was 
committed  should  be  duly  ordained,  and  this 
on  the  evidence  (a)  of  documents  having  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  (6)  of  her  bitterest 
enemies,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in 
profane  and  vulgar  language  that  she  had 

"an  Antichristian  hierarchy  and  a  Popish 
ordering  of  Ministers  strange  from  the  word  of 

1  J.  Canne,  A  Second  Voyce  from  the  Temple  to  the  Higher 
Powers,  pp.  7,  n.     Published  August  1653. 
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God,  never  heard  of  in  the  primitive  Churches 
but  taken  out  of  the  Pope's  shop  to  the  de 
struction  of  God's  Kingdom  V 

IV. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed  no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  meet  the  evidence  which  is 
here  collected.  But  certain  facts  have  been 
alleged  on  the  other  side,  to  the  examination 
of  which  we  now  proceed. 

(A) 

It  is  alleged  that  by  the  terms  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  13  Elizabeth,  c.  12,  persons  in 
the  ministry  of  "the  Reformed  Churches" 
could  be  admitted  to  the  cure  of  souls  without 
receiving  Holy  Orders,  on  condition  of  sub 
scribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

(i)  But  even  if  this  allegation  were  true,  an 

1  A  Treatise  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Church,  p.  33.  An 
anonymous  work  of  the  seventeenth  century;  compare 
with  this  the  like  statement  by  John  Canne  in  A  Neccssitee 
of  separation  proved  by  the  Nonconformist  principles,  p.  12,  8vo., 
printed  1634.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Ijhat  Canne  here 
speaks  of  the  Ordinal  as  follows  :  "  Their  book  of  Ordi 
nation,  whereby  they  make  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons, 
is  against* the  very  form  of  Ordination  of  the  ministery 
prescribed  in  the  Scriptures  and  nothing  else  but  a 
thing  word  for  word  taken  out  of  the  Pope's  Pontifical 
wherein  he  sheweth  himself  to  be  Antichrist  most 
lively."  Cp.  with  this  the  similar  statement  in  the  first 
Admonition  to  Parliament)  p,  14,  Edit.  1617. 
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Act  of  Parliament  is  not  an  Act  of  the  Synods 
of  the  Church  and  does  not  affect  the  law  of  the 
Church  or  commit  the  Church  in  any  way, 
whatever  it  may  succeed  by  force  majeure  in 
accomplishing  for  those  whom  the  Civil  Power 
desires  for  its  own  ends  to  benefit.  (2)  More 
over,  if  the  object  of  the  Act  had  been  that 
for  which  it  is  alleged  it  would  naturally  have 
contained  a  specific  repeal  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament 1  by  which  the  approval  of 
the  State  had  been  accorded  to  the  Ordinal. 
For  by  the  existing  law  only  those  episco- 
pally  ordained  were  legal  ministers  of  the 
Church.  Now  not  only  is  there  no  mention  in 
the  Act  of  such  repeal,  but  by  clause  3  thereof 
it  is  enacted  that  a  person  to  be  instituted 
to  a  Benefice  of  any  kind  must  be  at  least  in 
Deacons'  Orders  ;  thus  laying  down  a  require 
ment  beyond  that  of  the  Canon  Law.  This 
provision  is  plain  evidence  that  there  was 
no  idea  of  any  such  repeal,  or  of  any  re 
cognition  of  ministers  of  "  the  Reformed 
Churches."  For  had  that  been  the  object  of 
the  Act,  by  this  clause  it  would  obviously 
have  rendered  its  own  accomplishment  im 
possible  ;  since  by  Deacons'  Orders,  according 

1  3  &  4  Edward  VI,  c.  12;  i  Elizabeth,  c.  a;  8  Elizabeth, 
c.  i. 
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to  the  laws  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  must  be  meant  those  conferred  by  a 
Bishop.  (3)  Again,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
this  Act  was  passed  the  Convocation  of  Can 
terbury,  as  noted  above *,  enacted  Canons  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  Church,  that  those  who  desired  to  serve 
as  her  ministers  should  be  in  Holy  Orders. 

What  then  was  the  object  of  this  Act? 
On  several  occasions  since  the  revision  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1563,  attempts  had 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  enforcing  sub 
scription  to  them  upon  the  Clergy.  In  1566 
a  Bill  with  that  object  passed  that  House, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Here,  however,  it  was  thrown  out  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  Elizabeth2,  who  strongly 
objected  to  the  interference  of  Parliament  in 
matters  concerning  the  Church.  The  Bishops, 
Who  were  anxious  that  such  a  Bill  should  be 
come  law,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Queen 
which  sets  out  their  object.  In  it  they 
said  that  "the  approbation  of  thies  Articles 
by  your  Majestie  shall  be  a  verie  good  meane 

'  P.  27. 

2  Correspondence  of  M.    Parker,   Archbishop   of  Canterbury, 
No.  cxxv.  p.  293.     Edit.  Parker  Society. 
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to  establyshe  and  confirme  all  your  Highnes 
subjects  in  one  consent  and  unitie  of  true 
doctrine  to  the  great  quiete  and  safe  tie  of 
your  Majestie  and  this  your  realm  ;  whereas 
now  for  want  of  a  playn  certaintie  of  Articles 
of  Doctrine  by  law  to  be  declared  great  dis 
traction  and  dissention  of  myndes  is  at  present 
among  your  subjects,  and  dailie  is  like  more 
and  more  to  encrease,  and  that  with  very 
great  daunger  in  policie,  the  circumstances 
considered,  if  the  said  Boke  of  Articles  be 
now  steyd  in  your  Majesties  hand  or  (as  God 
forbid)  rejected1.'1 

Their  effort  was  in  vain,  and  the  Queen,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  proceedings,  dissolved  Parlia 
ment.  In  1571  another  attempt  was  made  in 
the  same  direction  in  Parliament,  but  the 
Queen  again  intervened,  and  declared  that 
though  she  approved  of  the  Articles  and  desired 
to  have  them  executed  by  the  Bishops,  she 
"  would  not  have  the  same  dealt  in  by  Parlia 
ment2."  Notwithstanding  her  opposition,  a 
Bill "  For  members  of  the  Church  to  be  of  sound 
religion  "passed  the  Commons,  and  received  the 
final  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  23. 

1  Parker,    Correspondence,    Parker    Society,  No.   ccxxv, 
p.  294. 
8  D'Ewes,  Journals  of  Parliament,  p.  180. 
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Elizabeth's  reluctance  was  overcome,  probably 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  at 
the  time,  and  she  gave  her  assent  to  the  Bill 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month. 

This  was  the  Act  13  Elizabeth,  c.  12.  Its 
enactment  was  thus  the  result  of  the  per 
sistent  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  obtain 
Parliamentary  enforcement  of  subscription  to 
the  Articles. 

Accordingly  in  the  first  clause  it  is  enacted  : 

"That  every  person  under  the  degree  of 
a  Bishop  who  doth  or  shall  pretend  to  be 
a  Priest  or  minister  of  God's  Holy  Word  and 
Sacraments  by  reason  of  any  form  of  institu 
tion,  consecration  or  ordaining  than  the  form 
set  forth  by  Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  late 
King  of  most  worthy  memory  King  Edward 
the  VIth  and  now  used  in  the  reign  of  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady,  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  next  following  shall 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Guardian 
of  the  Spiritualities  of  some  one  Diocese 
where  he  has  ecclesiastical  living,  declare  his 
assent  and  subscribe  to  all  the  Articles  of 
Religion  which  only  concern  the  confession 
of  the  true  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments." 

The  Act  did  not  in  any  way  concern  itself 
with  the  question  as  to  what  persons  should 
be  held  by  the  Authorities  of  the  Church  to 
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be  duly  ordained;  that  was  for  them  to 
decide.  Those  who  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Edwardine  Kite,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
Act  coming  into  operation,  the  authority  of 
the  Ordinary  to  exercise  their  ministry,  are 
naturally  presumed  to  be  of  sound  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  who  had  not  been 
ordained  by  the  Edwardine  Rite,  and  were 
similarly  exercising  their  ministry,  were  re 
quired  to  prove  that  they  were  of  "sound 
religion "  by  subscribing  the  Articles.  And 
henceforth  any  one  admitted  to  a  Benefice 
was  under  legal  compulsion  to  subscribe  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  Ordinary. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  Act  proves  that  its 
object  was  to  enforce  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  not  to  subvert  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  There  are  other  reasons  which  point 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

(i)  First,  had  the  Act  provided  that  .persons 
in  "  the  Ministry  of  the  Reformed  Churches  " 
should  be  admitted  to  the  cure  of  souls,  with* 
out  receiving  Holy  Orders,  it  would  not  as  it 
did  "have  encountered  the  hostility  of  the 
Admonition  to  Parliament  put  forth  in  the 
following  year  V  It  would,  on  the  contrary, 

1  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  227. 
Edit.  1869. 
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have  been  welcomed  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
object  which  the  party  responsible  for  the 
Admonition  had  in  view,  viz.  to  "  reform " 
the  English  Church  on  the  model  of  foreign 
"  Reformed  Churches." 

(2)  Again,  the  Articles  referred  to  in  the 
Act  were  those  adopted  by  Convocation  in 
1562,  amongst  which  was  Article  XXXVI, 
which  expressly  sanctions  and  authorizes  the 
Ordinal,,  asserting  moreover  that  it  has  not 
"anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or 
ungodly  V 

1  The  position  thus  laid  down  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  view  of  those  who  had  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  foreign  Reformers.  For  example,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  Admonition  to  Parliament :  "  either  must  we  have 
a  right  ministerye  of  God  and  a  right  government  of 
this  Church,  according  to  the  Scriptures  set  up  (both 
which  we  [the  Church  of  England]  lacke)  or  else  there 
can  be  no  right  religion  nor  yet  from  contempt  thereof 
can  Goddes  plagues  be  from  us  in  any  while  deferred  " 
{An  Admonition  to  Parliament  holden  the  lath  year  of  the  reigne 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Imprinted  1607).  I*1  the  Admonition 
itself  it  is  asserted :  "  Touching  the  first,  namely,  the 
ministery  of  the  Word  .  .  .  herein  it  [the  Church  of 
England]  faileth  that  neither  the  ministers  thereof  are 
according  to  God's  word,  proved,  elected,  called  or  or 
dained  "  (ibid.,  pp.  i,  2).  Similarly,  in  the  Second 
Admonition  the  writer  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  as  "the  bastard,  idol,  and  unpreaching  Minis 
try  of  the  Church,"  and  carefully  distinguishes  it  from 
the  "right  ministry"  which  he  desires  to  be  erected 
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As  then  the  Act  gave  statutory  force  to  the 
Articles,  it  cut  at  the  very  root  of  the  position 

(A  Second  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  pp.  42,  46.  Im 
printed  1617)  ;  whilst  the  Order  of  Bishop  is  expressly 
asserted  to  be  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  (ibid.,  p.  43). 
The  indictment  for  false  teaching  against  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  sent  by  Dr.  Chaderton  to  Cecil  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  furnishes  similar  evidence. 
He  was  charged  in  the  indictment  with  having  taught 
"that  in  the  Church  of  England  there  was  no  lawful  and 
ordinary  calling  and  choosing  and  admitting  of  Ministers, 
and  that  the  election  of  Ministers  and  Bishops  at  this 
day  was  tyrannous,  and  the  Archiepiscopi,  Decani,  Arche- 
diaconi,  etc.  were  Officia  et  nomina  impietatis,  i.  e.  Arch 
bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  etc.  were  offices  and  names 
of  impiety"  (Strype,  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
ch.  Ivii.  p.  373.  Edit.  Oxford,  1824).  Again,  the  War 
wickshire  Classis,  of  which  Cartwright  was  generally 
Moderator,  declared  in  1568  that  the  calling  of  Bishops 
was  unlawful,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  be  ordained 
by  them  (Bancroft,  Dangerous  Positions,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
Edit.  1712).  Cartwright  acted  in  accordance  with  this 
view.  Having  renounced  his  Orders  as  Deacon  as  an 
anti-christian  and  unlawful  calling  into  the  ministry, 
he  was  in  "foreign  parts  contented  to  have  a  new 
vocation,  election,  or  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands 
into  the  ministry  "  (Fuller,  The  Ctiurch  History  of  Britain, 
Bk.  ix.  vol.  v.  pp.  142,  143.  Edit.  Brewer,  1845). 

The  testimony  of  John  Canne  is  an  interesting  con 
firmation  of  the  evidence  just  given.  He  commends  the 
zeal  of  the  Old  Puritans  against  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  saying  that  writings  of  theirs  were  extant  in 
which  they  ordinarily  affirmed  "  that  the  ministry  of 
England  was  a  base  ministry,  which  God  never  erected 
in  his  Church,  but  came  wholly  from  the  Pope,  not 
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taken  up  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  English 
Church,  by  those  who  had  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  foreign  "Reformed,"  who 
moreover  would  thus  have  come  under  the 
penalty  imposed  by  clause  2  of  the  Act  to 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  maintained  au^ht 
contrary  to  the  said  Articles.  If  it  be  sought 
to  destroy  the  force  of  this  argument  by 
laying  stress  on  the  word  "  only "  in  the 
clause  quoted  above,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  in  the  case  of  one  Smith  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wrey  and  all  the  judges  of  England 
in  the  King's  Bench,  Easter  Term  of  the  23  of 
Elizabeth,  laid  down  that  this  Statute  "re 
quired  an  absolute  subscription  to  the  said 
Articles  V 

(3)  Thirdly,  one  of  the  complaints  made  by 
Travers  in  his  Supplication  2  was  that  "  Priests 
made  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome" 
were  allowed  to  minister  under  this  Act ;  and 
he  argued  that  the  like  privilege  should  be 

only  the  calling  of  the  hierarchy  but  also  their  dependant 
offices  all  unlawful  and  anti-christian  "  (John  Canne,  A 
Second  Voyce  from  the  Temple  to  the  Higher  Powers,  pp.  5,  6. 
London,  1653.  Canne  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1667. 
[Stevens,  History  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Rotterdam,  p.  271]  ). 

1  Coke,  Institutes,  Part  iv,  c.  74,  pp.  323,  324.     Edit. 

1844- 

2  On  the  case  of  Travers,  see  below,  p.  67. 
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granted  to  "  ministers  of  the  Word  like  him 
self  "  as  to  a  Popish  Priest *.  The  Archbishop 
(John  Whitgift)  of  Canterbury  replied  to  this 
as  follows :  "  When  the  like  Act  is  made  for 
his  ministry  then  he  may  allege  it.  But 
the  laws  of  this  realm  require  that  such 
as 'are  allowed  as  ministers  in  this  Church 
of  England  should  be  ordered  by  a  Bishop 
and  subscribe  to  the  Articles  before  him  V 
The  Archbishop  here  plainly  asserts  that  only 
those  ordained  by  Bisho^is,  i.e.  whether  Koman 
or  Anglican,  were  allowed  under  this  Act  to 
officiate  ;  this  alone  should  be  conclusive. 

(4)  Fourthly,  in  i57|  a  case  was  decided 
under  this  Act  (Bacon  v.  the  BisJiop  of  Carlisle 
and  Whetton)  in  which  one  Thwaites  was  de 
prived  of  the  benefice  of  Crosby  Ravensworth3, 
in  Westmoreland.  The  reasons  assigned  are  ( i ) 
that  he  was  not  a  minister  according  to  the 
Edwardine  Ordinal,  and  (2)  that  he  had  not 

1  A  Supplication  made  to  the  Council  by  Master  Walter  Tracers. 
Reprinted  in  Keble's  edition  of  Hooker,  Works,  iii.  p.  554. 

2  ,T.  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  Appendix,  p.  185,  vol.  iii. 
Edit.  1822. 

3  The  name  is  not  given  in  Dyer's  Reports,  fol.  346,  but 
the  late  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  Vicar  of  Marton-cum-Grafton  in 
the  Diocese  of  Ripon,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  particulars 
as  to  the  case,  considered,  from  the  investigations  which 
he  had  made,  that  it  is  "pretty  certain"  that  this  was 
the  Benefice. 
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subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  the 
Statute  of  1571  required.  It  is  plain  from  the 
case  that  Thwaites  claimed  to  be  a  minister ; 
it  is  also  plain  that  he  had  not  been  ordained 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  old  Pontifical, 
since  such  ordinations,  as  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  were  recognized  by  the  Act,  and  had 
he  been  so  ordained  the  second  reason  alleged 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient.  Further,  it 
was  admitted  that  he  had  not  been  ordained 
according  to  the  Edwardine  Ordinal.  Only 
one  alternative  remains ;  he  must  have  been 
"  ordained  "  by  "  the  Reformed."  And  the  in 
terpretation  of  the  Act  given  above  is  proved 
to  be  correct  by  the  judicial  decision  in  this 
case. 

The  evidence  here  adduced  confirms  us  in 
the  conclusion  already  arrived  at,  from  an 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  Act ;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

(B) 

The  Twenty-third  of  the  Articles  of  Religion 
is  sometimes  appealed  to  as  affording  proof  that 
the  English  Church  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  ordinations  of  "  the  Reformed  "  : 

"  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon 
him  the  Office  of  public  preaching  or  ministering 

D 
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the  Sacraments  in  the  congregation  before 
he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the 
same.  And  these  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully 
called  and  sent  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
the  work  by  men  who  have  public  authority 
given  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and 
send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  Vineyard." 

The  question  is,  who  are  those  "  who  have 
public  authority  given  them  in  the  congrega 
tion  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
Vineyard  "  ? 

Now  in  answering  this  question  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
sound  principles  of  interpretation  to  treat 
any  one  of  the  Articles  as  isolated  and  as 
having  no  connexion  with  the  rest,  or  to  affix 
to  any  Article  a  signification  inconsistent  with 
any  other  Article  bearing  on  the  same  point. 

Now,  by  the  Thirty-sixth  Article  the  claims 
of  the  Ordinal  are  definitely  asserted l.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  as  has  been2 

1  In  the  Thirty-fifth  of  the  Articles  of  1553,  <  <  the  booke 
of  ordring  ministers  of  the  Church  "  is  definitely  stated 
to  be  "  godly  and  in  no  point  repugnaunt  to  the  holesome 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  but  agreable  thereunto  "  [Hard- 
wick,  A  History  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Appendix  iii. 
p.  322.  Edit.  1859].  The  argument  therefore  in  the 
text  equally  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  Articles  as 
they  stood  before  the  Elizabethan  Revision. 

8  See  above,  p.  45. 
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shown,  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  Ordination 
is  laid  down.  The  Church  obviously  could 
not  by  the  Twenty-third  Article  intend  to 
state  formally,  as  the  allegation  under  notice 
requires,  that  others  who  were  not  Bishops 
had  the  power  "to  call  and  send  ministers 
into  the  Lord's  Vineyard."  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  stultify  itself.  Nor  does 
the  Article  in  any  way  imply  this.  The 
phrase  "men  who  have  public  authority  given 
them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send 
ministers  into  the  Lord's  Vineyard,"  is  indeed 
an  adequate  description  of  Bishops.  Conse 
quently  the  argument  may  be  dismissed  as 
baseless. 

(C) 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another 
argument.  In  1 603,  by  Canon  LV 1,  the  Convo 
cation  of  Canterbury  recognized  "  The  Church 
of  Scotland  "  as  a  "  true  part  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church."  But  "  the  Church  of  Scot 
land,"  being  a  Presbyterian  body,  does  not 
possess  the  Apostolical  Ministry  any  more 
than  the  "  Reformed  Churches  "  on  the  Con 
tinent.  Therefore  (it  is  alleged)  the  ministries 
of  such  bodies  are  by  this  Canon  recognized 

1  Cardwell,  Synodalia,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
D   3 
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as  valid,  and  consequently  persons  "  ordained" 
to  them  would  have  been  officially  permitted 
to  minister  without  receiving  Holy  Orders 1. 
But  an  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that 
the  words  "  Church  of  Scotland  "  in  the  Canon 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Presby 
terian  system  of  the  Kirk. 

These  facts  are  as  follows :  (i)  King 
James  I,  the  reigning  sovereign,  detested2 
Presbyterianism,  acknowledging  Episcopacy 
to  be  of  Divine  institution  and  so  the  ordin 
ance  of  God.  Consequently,  even  before  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne  he  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Presbyterian  con 
stitution  of  the  "  Kirk."  In  1597  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  by  which 
the  sovereign  was  enabled,  "  without  needing 
any  further  consent  of  the  Estates,  to  intro 
duce  that  [i.  e.  the  Episcopal]  form  of  govern 
ment  3."  Accordingly  Presbyterianism  was 

1  The   allegation  is   apparently  founded  on  a  remark 
made  by  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  75,  sixth 
edition,  the  untrustworthy  character  of  whose  statements  ' 
with  regard  to  the  English  Church  is  alluded  to,  infra, 
p.  58. 

2  Cf.  Basilicon  Doron,  Bk.  ii.  p.  41  et  seq.    Edinburgh, 
1603.     Cf.  also  Calderwood,  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  478.     Edit.  1628. 

3  G-.  Cook,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
Edinburgh,  1815. 
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abolished  l  by  the  king  and  titular  bishops 
appointed,  whom  he  was  firmly  determined  to 
have  consecrated  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Assembly  of  1602  "was  the  last  that  was 
recognized  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  [i.e. 
the  Presbyterian  body]  as  a  free  and  lawful 
assembly  from  that  time  till  the  year  1638^." 
(2)  The  President  of  the  Convocation  was 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  who  acted  under 
a  commission  issued  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury  sede  vacante.  Now  Bancroft 
was  a  strong  opponent  ef  Presbyterianism. 
In  a  famous  sermon  preached  on  February  9, 
1588,  on  the  text  I  John  iv.  i,  he  said  that 
the  Church  is 

"the  mother  of  the  faithful,  the  House  of 
God,  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Pillar  of  the  Truth, 
and  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  From  which  Church 
whosoever  doth  separate  himself  he  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  causes  set  down  by  the  .  .  . 
Ancient  Fathers  why  so  many  false  prophets 
do  go  out  into  the  world,  but  I  will  only 
touch  four;  whereof  I  find  the  contempt  of 
bishops  especially  to  be  one  ;  for  unto  them, 
as  St.  Jerome  saith,  ever  since  St.  Mark's 
time  the  care  of  Church  government  hath 

1  Stephen,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 
a  Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  224. 
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been  committed,  they  had  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  ministry  ut  achismatica  semina 
toller  entur,  that  the  seed  of  schism  might  be 
taken  away  V 

In  other  works  of  his,  A  Survey  of  Pre 
tended  Holy  Discipline,  and  Dangerous  Posi 
tions,  or  Scottish  Generating  and  English 
Scottizing  for  Discipline,  the  same  repug 
nance  to  Presbyterianisni  is  manifest.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  position  he  took 
in  this  respect,  and  because  he  had  always 
"  opposed  himself  against  all  sects  and  inno 
vations,"  that  the  Archbishop  (Whitgift)  of 
Canterbury  recommended  him  for  the  See  of 
London2.  And  the  historian  Collier  notes 
that  when  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury 
he  governed  with  great  vigour,  and  pressed 
a  strict  conformity  "to  the  rubrics  and  canons 
without  the  least  allowance  of  latitude  and 
different  persuasions 3."  A  prelate  of  such 
"  unrelenting  strictness 4,"  backed  by  a  king 
with  the  opinions  held  by  Jaines,  would  not  be 
likely  to  suffer  the  Convocation  over  which 

1  R.  Bancroft,  A  Sermon  preached  at  Paules"  Crosse,  Feb.  9, 
1588.     Lond.  1588. 

2  J.  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.     Edit.  1822. 

3  Collier,   Ecclesias'ical  History,  Pt.  ii.  Bk.  viii.  Vol.  vii. 
p.  320.    Edit.  1852. 

4  Ibid. 
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he  presided  to  give  even  an  approach  to  a 
synodical  recognition  of  Presbyterianism.^ 

(3)  And  indeed,  the  explanation  of  the 
reference  in  the  Canon  to  "the  Church  of 
Scotland"  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  As  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  king  was  deter 
mined  to  have  the  titular  bishops  already  ap 
pointed  duly  consecrated.  Thus  "  the  Church 
of  Scotland"  would  have  supplied  to  it  that 
which  it  lacked  and  be  capable  of  being 
recognized  as  part  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  Knowing  this,  the  President  took 
care  to  see  that  the  Canon  was  so  worded  as 
to  include  it,  though  at  the  moment  dis 
organized.  That  this  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Canon  is  clear.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
as  has  been  shown1,  Presbyterianism  was  not 
the  legally  recognized  form  of  Church  govern 
ment  in  Scotland  in  1603,  when  the  Canon 
was  made  ;  since  it  had  been  abolished  by  the 
king.  And  secondly,  by  the  Seventh  of  the 
same  .Canons,  all  who  affirm  that  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  by  bishops 
is  "  anti-christian  or  repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God  "  are  declared  to  be  excommunicate  2 ; 
and  this  is  exactly  the  position  taken  up  by 

1  P.  52. 

3  Cardwell,  Synodalia,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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the  Presbyterians  of  that  epoch.  For  instance, 
Calderwood  says  that,  in  the  Second  Con 
fession  of  Faith,  commonly  called  the  King's 
Confession,  subscribed  on  January  28,  1581, 
and  founded  upon  the  principles  contained  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  "  under  the 
name  of  hierarchy  is  condemned  Episcopal 
government.  The  Council  of  Trent  thundereth 
that  there  is  in  the  Catholick  Kirk  an  Hier- 
archie  instituted  by  Divine  ordinance,  con 
sisting  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 
This  is  the  Hierarchic  of  the  Roman  Anti 
christ,  which  is  here  condemned.  "When  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith  we  profess  that  we 
abhorre  and  detest  particular  heads  in  the 
Church  as  they  are  now  damned  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  do  we  not 
protest  that  we  detest  and  abhorre  Episcopal 
Government,  which  was  damned  not  only  by 
doctrine  in  pulpits  but  also  by  Acts  of  the 
Assemblies  and  Article  of  the  Book  of  Policie1'"? 
And  at  the  conference  connected  with  the 
Assembly  of  Montrose  in  1600,  the  defenders 
of  Presbyterianism  maintained  that  the  "An 
glican  Episcopal  Dignities,  Offices,  Places, 

1  D.  Calderwood,  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  unto  the  end  of  Reigne  of 
King  James  VI.  p.  435.  Edit.  1678. 
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Titles,  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Prelaces  are  flat 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  1,"  the  very 
words,  be  it  noted,  by  which  that  opinion  is 
described  in  the  Canon. 

(D) 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
examine  the  cases  of  certain  persons  in  the 
ministry  of  the  "  Reformed  Churches "  who 
are  asserted  to  have  been  allowed  by  the 
English  Church  to  minister  therein  without 
first  being  duly  ordained.  Much  use  has  been 
made  of  this  allegation  in  the  controversial 
literature  on  the  subject.  A  passage  from 
Macaulay's  History  of  England 2  is  very  fre 
quently  referred  to  in  this  connexion.  So 
also  are  certain  expressions  used  by  John 
Cosin,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  some 
letters 3  written  by  him  during  "  the  Great 
Rebellion." 

It  is  really  surprising  that  these  writers 
should  be  adduced  as  "authorities"  on  the 
point  under  notice.  Two  remarks  only  need 

1  Ibid,,  p.  435. 

2  Macaulay,   History  of  England,  vol.    i.   p.   76.     Sixth 
Edit. 

3  C6sin,  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  401,  449.      Anglo-Catholic 
Library. 
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be  made.  First,  the  absurdity  of  attaching  any 
weight  to  any  statement  made  by  Macaulay, 
with  reference  to  matters  connected  with 
the  English  Church,  is  fully  recognized  by 
all  who  are  aware  of  his  bias  and  have 
sifted  his  authorities1.  Secondly,  Cosin's 
own  writings  plainly  show  that  he  was 
exceedingly  ill-informed  with  regard  to  this 
particular  subject. 

A  writer,  who  is  with  considerable  proba 
bility  thought  to  be  Bishop  Burnet,  com 
ments  with  some  severity  on  one  statement 
made  by  Cosin  in  connexion  with  this  matter. 
He  says  that  he  guessed  it  to  be  "no  more 
than  tradition  and  hearsay,"  whilst  he  re 
marks  on  another  gross  error  as  "a  misad 
venture2."  In  fact,  it  would  appear  plain 
that  Cosin  based  his  statements  on  a  mis 
apprehension,  both  as  to  the  actual  law  of  the 
Church,  which  has  already  been  considered, 
and  as  to  the  facts  relating  to  Whittingham's 
case.  This  case,  as  the  earliest3  in  date  of 

1  Vide  Harington,  The  Reformers  of  the  English  Church 
and  Macaulay's  History  of  England.     Second  Edit.  1850. 

2  Birch's  Life  ofTillotson,  pp.  185  et  seq.     Edit.  1702. 

3  It  has  been  asserted  that  John  Veron,  who  was 
Eector  of  St.  Alphege  in  London,  in  Edward  VI  reign, 
which  he  resigned  in  Queen  Mary's  time  [Newcourt, 
Repertorium,   i.   261],   and  afterwards   became  Vicar  of 
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these  alleged  cases,  will  be  the  first  to  come 
here  under  examination. 

(i)  Whittingham  is  said  to  have  been 
Calvin's  brother-in-law,  though  this  has  been 
denied.  He  had  been  "called  to  ministry" 
by  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva,  and 
subsequently,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  powerful  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  he  obtained  the  Deanery  of  Durham. 
Proceedings  were  commenced  for  his  depriva 
tion,  and  Canon  Estcourt  alleges  l  that  from 
the  discussion  which  ensued  "  it  is  clear  that 
imposition  of  hands  by  the  Calvinist  Elders 
would  have  been  considered  sufficient." 

Now  as  to  this  case  it  is  first  to  be  noted 
that  to  a  Deanery  no  cura  animarum  is 
attached,  and  consequently  Whittingham's 
possession  of  it  can  in  no  way  be  alleged  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  English 
Church  permitted  persons  ordained  by  "  the 
Reformed  Churches  "  to  minister  at  her  Altars 

St.  Sepulchre's  in  1561,  and  Prebendary  of  Mora  in 
St.  Paul's  in  1559,  was  never  ordained.  An  investigation 
into  the  case  has  shown  that  this  was  not  so.  From 
Ridley's  Register  it  is  clear  that  he  was  ordained  Deacon  on 
Sunday,  August  2nd,  1551,  and  Priest  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  both  at  Fulham. 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  Discussed, 
p.  149- 
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without  first  receiving  Holy  Orders.  Deaneries 
are  benefices  which,  like  canonries  or  pre 
bends,  have  been  held  by  mere  laymen,  as  we 
have  already  noted 1.  That  Whittingham  held 
the  Deanery  as  a  layman  is  clear  from  the 
ruling  of  Chief  Justice  Hobart  in  the  case  of 
Whitgift  v.  Harrington,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  dean  might  be  a  layman,  as  was 
the  Dean  of  Durham  [i.  e.  Whittingham],  by 
special  licence  from  the  king  2. 

But  the  mere  possession  of  a  deanery  did 
not  of  course  give  the  holder  thereof  the  right 
to  minister  the  Sacraments.  Now  this  is  what 
Whittingham  presumed  to  take  upon  himself  to 
do.  He  confessed  that  he  celebrated  the  Holy 
Communion3,  and  this  was  alleged  against 
him.  Moreover,  he  is  styled  in  the  document 
"no  lawful  minister,"  and  this,  be  it  observed, 
notwithstanding  that  "  his  pretended  priest 
hood  or  ministry  of  the  Genevase  order  "  had 
not  been  disproved.  A  writ  was  conse 
quently  issued  against  him  to  eject  him  from 
the  deanery  as  mere  laicus,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  influence  by  which  he  was  supported; 

1  See  ante,  p.  10. 

2  Godolphin,  Repertorium  Canonicum,  p.  367,  and  Edit. 
1680,  4to. 

3  Brerarie  of  Proofs  against  the  Dean   of  Durham.     State 
Papers,  Domestic  Elizabeth,  vol.  cxxx.  No.  24. 
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influence  of  a  character  especially  difficult 
to  resist  in  those  despotic  times,  on  which 
Whittingham  seems  largely  to  have  relied. 
It  is  not  without  significance  in  connexion 
with  the  course  of  these  proceedings  that  the 
Archbishop  (Sandys)  of  the  Province  just  at 
this  time,  as  already  observed ',  ordered  in 
his  Visitation  Articles  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
"  whether  any  not  being  at  least  a  Deacon, . . . 
do  deliver  unto  the  communicants  the  Lord's 
cup  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu 
nion,"  an  inquiry  which  is  plain  evidence  of 
the  due  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  Church 
at  this  time,  and  that  thus  Whittingham  as 
mere  laicus  was  necessarily  held  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  breach  thereof,  in  that  he 
not  only  did  merely  act  as  a  Deacon,  but  on 
his  own  acknowledgement  pretended  to  act  as 
a  Priest. 

Whittingham' s  death,  soon  after  these  pro 
ceedings  commenced,  prevented  a  formal 
decision  being  delivered  in  the  case.  This 
circumstance  caused  many  Puritans  to  assert 
that  his  position  was  secured.  But  (and 
this  is  perhaps  more  important)  it  also  led  to 
Cosin's  misunderstanding  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  Church  2.  Nevertheless  the  inference 

'P.ai".  2Cf.p.S7. 
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is  altogether  erroneous.  For  when  Travers 
alleged  Whittingham's  case  as  a  reason  against 
his  own  inhibition,  the  Archbishop  [Whitgift] 
of  Canterbury  replied  inter  alia  that  "  if 
Mr.  Whittingham  had  lived  he  had  been  de 
prived  without  special  grace  and  dispensa 
tion1."  The  importance  of  this  statement  is 
manifest,  as  owing  to  his  position  the  Arch 
bishop  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  facts. 

(2)  The  next  case  to  be  considered  is  that  of 
John  Morison,  who  was  licensed  by  Aubrey, 
the  Vicar- General  of  Grindal,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  preach  and  administer  the 
Sacraments  throughout  the  Province  of  Canter 
bury.  Morison  had  been  "  ordained  "  by  the 
General  Synod  or  Congregation  of  the  County 
of  Lothian  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot 
land,  and  it  is  argued  that  this  case  shows 
that2  the  ordination  of  the  Calvinistic  Presby 
terians  was  officially  considered  valid.  Fur 
ther,  it  is  alleged  that  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  this 
"  case  "  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  licence 
in  question  was  granted  during  Grindal's 
sequestration ;  so  that  "  Aubrey,  having  but 

1  «T.  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  Appendix,  p.  185,  vol.  iii. 
Edit.  1822. 

3  Cf.  Estcourfc,  op.  cit.  p.  150. 
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delegated  jurisdiction,  could  only  have  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  strict  and  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  law  V 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  "  licence 2 " 
bears  on  its  face  marks  of  its  unsatisfactory 
and  illegal  character,  in  that  it  contains  two 
unusual  and  restrictive  statements.  It  is 
stated  to  be  granted  quantum  in  nob-is  est 
et  de  iure  possumus,  and  there  is  a  further 
clause  limiting  the  permission  given  quatenus 
iura  reyni  patiuntur.  The  first  statement 
evidently  shows  that  the  Vicar- General  had 
grave  doubts  whether  he  had  the  power  to 
grant  such  a  licence,  and  it  is  not  improb 
able  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is 
inserted  in  it  the  statement  that  Morison  had 
been  juxta  laudabitem  Ecclesiae  Scotiae  re- 
formatae  formam  et  ritum  ad  sacros  ordines 
.  .  .  per  manuum  impo&itionem  admissus  et 
ordinatus.  Further,  that  this  was  prob 
ably  his  object  is  shown  by  his  use  of  the 
phrase  per  manuum  impositionem  admissus 
et  ordinatus  to  express  the  means  by  which 
those  Sacri  Ordines  were  conferred,  inas 
much  as  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  ordination 

1  Ibid. 

2  For  it  see  J.  Strype,  Life  of  Grindal,  Appendix,  Bk.  ii. 
pp.  596-7.     Edit.  Oxford,  1821. 
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in  1577?  so-called  "ordination"  was  not  of 
necessity  used  amongst  the  Scotch  Presby 
terians.  The*  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which 
was  recognized  by  the  Kirk  from  1560  to  1581, 
did  not  require  as  of  necessity  any  "imposition 
of  hands"  in  ordination;  it  stated  that 

"other  ceremony  than  the  public  approba 
tion  of  the  people  and  declaration  of  the  chief 
minister  that  the  person  there  presented  is 
appointed  to  serve  the  Church  we  cannot  ap 
prove,  for  albeit  the  Apostles  used  imposition 
of  hands,  yet  seeing  the  miracle  has  ceased, 
the  using  of  the  ceremony  we  judge  not 
necessary 1." 

It  was  not  until  1581  that  The  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  as  a  whole  was  ratified  by  the 
Assembly 2,  and  it  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  until  1592.  Moreover, 
after  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  had  been 
duly  authorized,  such  imposition  of  hands  was 
not  on  all  hands  regarded  as  essential.  In 
deed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  long  after 
this  date  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  did  not  in 

1  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,   ch.    iv.    §    3,   reprinted 
Hetherington,    History   of  the   Church    of  Scotland,   vol.   i. 
pp.  406  et  seq. 

2  Although,  as  Grub  observes  (Church  History  of  Scotland, 
ii.  217),  "its  essential  features  had  already  been  ap 
proved  of  by  various  assemblies." 
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their  "  ordinations "  always  make  use  of  this 
ceremony,  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
being  in  this  respect  practically  set  aside. 
For  instance,  in  1653  one  William  Erbury 
said  of  ordination  by  a  bishop  that 

"it  was  far  wiser  than  the  ordination  of 
our  English  Presbyter,  where  no  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  pretended  or  expected,  but  far 
foolisher  than  the  Scot's  Presbytery,  who  lay 
on  no  hands  at  all,  because  no  gift  follows. 
These  [the  Scotch  Presbyterians]  make  minis 
ters  and  ordain  elders  without  the  laying  on 
of  hands  V 

The  object  which  the  Vicar-General  would 
have  in  making  use  in  his  "Licence"  of  the 
language  which  has  been  commented  on  is 
quite  plain.  If  any  objection  was  raised  that 
Morison  had  not  been  duly  ordained  he  would 
have  provided  an  answer  in  advance  to  justify 
his  proceeding.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add 
that  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer2  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  entitled  to  respect, 
owing  to  the  care  and  attention  he  has  devoted 
to  the  case,  that  Morison  may  really  have  been 
ordained  by  one  of  the  surviving  Scotch 

1  W.  Erbury,  The  Children  of  the  West,  p.  54,  printed  with 
other  tracts,  1653. 

2  Firniinger,  The  Purity  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  in  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  26. 
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bishops  acting  in  collusion  with  the  General 
Synod  of  the  County  of  Lothian.  This,  of 
course,  if  true,  would  acquit  Aubrey  of  any 
wilful  intention  to  deceive  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  in  this  connexion  that  John 
Spotiswood,  the  superintendent  of  this  very 
County  of  Lothian,  always  declared  against 
the  Presbyterian  scheme,  and  asserted  "  that 
he  believed  the  government  of  the  ancient 
Church  preferable  to  that  of  Scotland  V  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  Vicar-General  evidently 
regarded  his  action  as  possibly  ultra  vires 
which  it  would  not  have  been  had  Morison 
been  duly  ordained,  would  seem  to  show  that 
this  supposition  is  untenable. 

Further,  the  second  clause  referred  to, 
quatenus  iura  regni  patiuntur,  points  to 
a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Vicar- 
General  that  his  action  was  a  violation  of  the 
Statute  Law.  It  was  indeed  apparently  in 
serted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him 
the  means  of  escape  from  the  legal  consequences 
of  such  action  in  the  event  of  its  coming  before 
the  State  authorities.  The  need  of  such  a 
safeguarding  clause  is  obvious  ;  for  if  Morison 
was  not  in  Holy  Orders  the  grant  of  this 

1  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  613.  Edit.  1852. 
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licence  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
realm  as  well  as  that  of  the  Church ;  for  both 
laws,  as  we  have  seen,  prohibited  such  action. 
It  is  plain  that  this  licence  is  useless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  adduced. 

(3)  A  case  on  which  much  stress1  has 
been  laid  is  that  of  Walter  Travers,  though 
examination  will  show  that  it  tells  against 
the  allegation  in  support  of  which  it  is  cited. 
Travers  was  a  man  who,  holding  Presby 
terian  opinions,  conscientiously  objected  to 
be  ordained  by  the  Ordinal,  and  consequently 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
"the  reformed  ministry."  He  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1584  endeavoured,  with  the 
aid  and  patronage  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh,  who  had  great  interest  at  Court, 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  the  mastership 
of  the  Temple.  He  failed  in  this  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Primate  (John  Whitgift), 
who  wrote  to  the  Queen,  objecting  "that  he 
was  either  in  no  degree  of  the  ministry  at 
all  or  else  ordered  beyond  the  seas,  not  ac 
cording  to  the  form  in  the  Church  of  England 
used  V  The  character  of  the  objection  raised 
by  the  Archbishop  is  also  clear  from  his  reply 

1  e.  g.  Estcourt,  op.  cit,  p*  150. 

2  J.  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift)  vol.  i.  p.  341.     Edit.  i8aa. 

E   3 
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to  a  letter  dated  September  17,  1584,  from 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  asking  his  Grace's  interest 
on  behalf  of  Travers,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Unless  he  will  testify  his  conformity  by 
subscription  .  .  .  and  make  proof  unto  me  that 
he  is  a  minister  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  I  verily  believe  he  is 
not,  because  he  forsook  his  place  in  the  College, 
upon  that  account  I  can  by  no  means  yield 
my  consent  to  placing  him  there  or  elsewhere 
in  any  function  of  this  Church  V 

Travers  was  ultimately  forbidden  even  to 
preach  anywhere;  the  main  ground  of  the 
prohibition  being  that  he  "  was  not  lawfully 
called  to  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  nor 
allowed  to  preach  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England  2." 

When  Travers  pleaded  on  his  own  behalf 
that  "in  this  Church  of  England  many 
Scottish  men  and  others  made  ministers 
abroad  have  been  acknowledged,  and  exercised 
their  ministry  accordingly,"  Whitgiffc  replied, 
"I  know  none  such,  and  yet  their  case  is  far 
differing  from  his  3,"  a  statement  which  both 

1  Strype,  Whitgift,  p.  344. 

2  A  Supplication  made  to  the  Council  by  Master  Walter  Travers. 
Reprinted  in  Keble's  edition  of  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  iii. 
P-  552. 

3  Strype,  Whitgtft,  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 
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gives  a  definite  and  authoritative  denial  by 
the  Primate  of  All  England  of  the  assertion 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  exposes  the  futile 
character  of  the  argument  which  Travers 
desires  to  base  upon  it.  Even  if  the  allegation 
were  correct,  it  would  be  nihil  ad  rem  in  his 
case,  for  he  had  done  what  the  persons  alleged 
had  not,  viz.  left  his  own  country  because  he 
could  not  conscientiously  be  ordained  by  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged.  Moreover,  as 
already  observed1,  the  Archbishop  explicitly 
declared  that  "  the  laws  of  this  realm  require 
that  such  as  are  to  be  allowed  as  ministers 
in  this  Church  of  England  should  be  ordered 
by  a  Bishop."  Nothing  more  need  be  said  as 
to  this  case. 

(4)  Another  instance  alleged  in  support  of 
the  allegation  under  consideration  is  that 
of  Hadrian  Sara  via,  a  Dutchman,  who,  after 
his  second  visit  to  England  in  1587,  was  first 
appointed  a  Prebendary  at  Gloucester,  then 
on  Dec.  6,  1595,  a  Prebendary  at  Canter 
bury,  afterwards  securing  in  July,  1601,  the 
Stall  at  Westminster  which  had  been  held 
by  Lancelot  Andre wes,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Lastly,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of 

1  P.  48. 
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Great  Chart,  in  Kent,  on  February  24, 
He  was  also  nominated  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  his  name  appearing  in  the  list  of 
the  "Westminster  Committee"  after  those 
of  Andrewes  and  Overall 1.  It  is  alleged  that 
although  he  occupied  these  positions,  he  "had 
not  been  episcopally  ordained2."  Premising 
that  all  the  benefices  named,  save  the  last, 
were  Beneficia  Simplicia,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  no  proof  whatever  is  adduced  that  Sa- 
ravia  did  not  receive  Holy  Orders.  It  is  true 
that  the  record  of  his  ordination  has  not  yet 
been  found,  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  incomplete  condition  of  the  episcopal 
registers  of  that  epoch,  so  far  as  records  of 
ordinations  are  concerned,  would  think  of 
arguing  from  this  that  he  had  not  been 
ordained.  But  although  direct  evidence  is 
wanting,  the  indirect  proof  would  appear  to 
be  conclusive  on  the  point. 

First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  earlier 
preferments  were  conferred  on  him  during 
the  Primacy  of  Whitgift.  Now  they  were 
all  in  his  Province,  and  he  was  very  strict 
in  enforcing  the  law  by  his  Visitation  and 

1  Walton,   Life  of  Hook&r,  prefixed  to  Keble's  edit,  ot 
Hooker,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  note  54.     Fifth  Edit. 

2  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  56. 
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other  Articles1.  Moreover,  his  treatment 
of  the  case  of  Travers  shows  that  he  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  be  influenced  by  con 
siderations  of  expediency  in  his  adminis 
tration  of  the  law  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  should  have 
been  so  inconsistent  as  to  connive  at  Saravia, 
whose  career  in  England  was  passed  under 
his  very  eyes,  receiving  even  benefices  of  this 
character  without  being  first  duly  ordained. 
Such  a  course  of  action  on  his  part  would 
without  doubt  have  been  seized  upon  by  his 
enemies,  the  more  so  since  at  this  very  time,  in 
1594,  the  Archbishop  had  written  a  courteous 
letter  to  Beza,  in  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to 
which  that  person  was  opposed.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  says : 

"We  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Epis 
copal  degree  (which  we  bear)  is  an  institution 
apostolical  and  divine,  and  so  always  hath 
been  held  by  a  continual  course  of  times  from 
the  Apostles  to  this  very  age  of  ours.  For  as 
to  what  you  seem  to  hint  out  of  Hierom  and 
Augustine  as  though  custom  only,  and  that 
latter,  preferred  Bishops  to  Presbyters,  it  is 
a  wonder  to  me  that  you  should  wrest  their 
sayings  to  that  purpose,  and  that  you  should 
not  see  by  other  of  their  books  what  they  as 

1  Vide  p.  28. 
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well  as  other  Fathers  thought  of  this.  And 
why  you  bring  in  the  mention  of  Ambrose 
I  do  not  sufficiently  apprehend.  For  neither 
what  Ambrose  saith  of  the  first  Presbyter  suc 
ceeding  the  Bishop  deceasing,  nor  what  of  the 
Elders  that  were  wont  before  those  times  to  be 
admitted  unto  the  Council,  can  by  any  pretence 
look  this  way.  You  may  remember,  learned 
Sir  (added  the  Archbishop,  setting  himself  now 
to  prove  Episcopacy),  the  beginnings  of  that 
Episcopacy,  which  you  make  to  be  only  of 
human  institution,  is  referred  by  the  Fathers 
with  one  mouth  to  the  Apostles  as  the  authors 
thereof ;  and  that  the  Bishops  [were  appointed] 
as  successors  of  the  Apostles,  especially  in 
certain  points  of  their  functions.  And  what 
Aaron  was  to  his  sons  and  to  the  Levites,  this 
the  Bishops  were  to  the  Priests  and  Deacons  ; 
and  so  esteemed  by  the  Fathers  to  be  by  divine 
institution ;  to  be  thus  simply  and  in  all  re 
spects  confounded  with  Pastors  and  Ministers, 
and  will  by  all  means  have  a  Bishop  and 
Presbyter  to  fall  into  the  same  rank,  that  you 
may  make  them  equal,  and  that  Hierom  and 
Augustine  give  their  votes  for  you,  as  you 
seem  here  to  think ;  do  you  not  seem  hence 
clearly  to  cut  the  throat  of  that  cause  you  fight 
for  ?  For  then  it  will  follow  necessarily,  that 
none  who  is  not  both  Bishop  and  Pastor  is  ever 
to  be  held  for  a  Presbyter  divinely  instituted ; 
and  that  they  therefore  do  amiss  who  depress 
the  Presbyters,  whom  they  think  to  be  truly 
so,  into  another  and  that  a  lower  degree,  after 
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Pastors,  if  they  be  altogether  the  same  in  the 
truth  of  the  Lord's  disposing ;  nor  do  aright 
whom  you  sometime  call  Presbyters  (i.  e. 
Elders),  when  they  are  not  ordained  Ministers 
of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  and  bear  to  do 
that  which  is  necessarily  required  in  every 
Bishop  and  Pastor.  For  the  consistory  of  the 
Presbyters,  who  do  not  handle  the  word  and 
sacraments,  who  are  temporary,  who  are  not 
to  be  maintained  on  the  charges  of  the  Church 
which  they  serve ;  yet  arrogateth  a  right  to 
itself  of  election,  disposition,  ordination,  impo 
sition  of  hands,  sacred  censure,  and  the  making 
of  canons.  And  we  trust  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  shall  prove  to  the  whole  world,  that  no 
such  thing  was  ever  known,  neither  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  ever  to  any  Church  before  this 
our  age1." 

Gross  indeed  would  have  been  the  incon 
sistency  of  the  Archbishop's  conduct  had  he 
recognized  in  any  way  such  an  ordination  as 
he  was  here  condemning  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  he  was  penning  such  condemnation. 
And  well  indeed  would  Beza  have  known  how 
to  make  use  of  such  inconsistency  had  it  had 
any  existence  in  fact. 

Next,  the  Rectory  of  Great  Chart,  to  which 
Saravia  was  preferred  in  160^,  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  Primate,  who  at  that  time  was 

Strype,  Whitgift,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170,  171.     Edit.  1822. 
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Bancroft.  He,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  the 
man  to  recognize  the  ordinations  of  the  Re 
formed  by  nominating  and  instituting  to  a 
Beneficium  Curatum  one  who  had  only 
received  such  an  ordination.  The  fact  that 
Archbishop  Bancroft  collated  Saravia  to  this 
Benefice  makes  it  morally  certain  that  he  was 
in  Holy  Orders. 

Thirdly,  in  view  of  Saravia's  own  belief  at 
the  time  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have 
refrained  from  receiving  Holy  Orders.  He 
had  come  to  England1  because  of  the  denial 
of  Episcopacy  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in 
his  writings  he  strongly  defended  it.  For 
example,  in  his  letter  of  farewell  addressed 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Guernsey,  he 
told  them  : 

"That  you  .  .  .not  being  made  ministers 
of  the  Church  by  your  Bishop,  nor  by  his 
Dimissories,  nor  by  any  according  to  the  Order 
of  the  English  Church,  you  are  not  true  and 
lawful  ministers."  "  You  cannot  of  all  the 
learned  and  pious  antiquity  show  one  example 
of  the  discipline  or  ecclesiastical  order  which 
you  hold,  as  your  Bishop  in  his  book  of  the 
Perpetual  Government  of  the  Son  of  God's 
Church  doth  learnedly  teach  2." 

1  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  127.    Edit.  1852. 

2  Saravia,  Letter  to  the  Ministers  of  Guernsey.  Reprinted  and 
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So  also  in  'his  work,  A  Treatise  on  the 
different  degrees  of  the  Christian  Priesthood, 
Saravia  says  : 

"I  consider  Bishops  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  Church1.  But  Titus  and  Timotheus, 

prefixed  to  the  English  translation  of  a  Treatise  onthe  Different 
Degrees  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  &c.  Oxford,  1840,  pp.  xx, 
xxiii.  In  the  work  thus  referred  to,  Bishop  Bilson  makes 
the  following  statement:  "The  second  assured  sign  of 
Episcopal  power  is  imposition  of  hands  to  ordain  Pres 
byters  and  Bishops.  .  . .  And  this  right  by  imposing  hands 
to  ordain  Presbyters  and  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  first  derived  from  the  Apostles  unto  Bishops,  and 
not  unto  Presbyters  ;  and  hath  for  these  fifteen  hundred 
years,  without  example  or  instance  to  the  contrary,  till 
this  our  age,  remained  in  Bishops  and  not  in  Presbyters. 
Jerome,  where  he  retcheth  the  Presbyter's  office  to  the 
uppermost  of  purpose  to  show  that  he  may  do.  by  the 
Word  of  God  as  much  as  the  Bishop,  he  excepteth  this 
one  point  as  unlawful  for  Presbyters  by  the  Scriptures. 
Quid  facit  excepta  ordinatione  Episcopus  quod  Presbyter  non 
faciat?  What  doeth  a  Bishop  save  ordination  which  a 
Presbyter  may  not  do?  He  saith  not,  What  doeth  a  Bishop 
which  a  Presbyter  doeth  not?  for  by  the  custom  and 
Canons  of  the  Church,  very  many  things  were  forbidden 
Presbyters  which  by  God's  Word  they  might  do ;  but  he 
appealeth  to  God's  ordinance  (which  in  his  commentaries 
upon  Tite  he  calleth  the  divine  institution)  and  by  that 
he  confesseth  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Presbyters  to 
ordain  any.  And  why  ?  That  power  was  referred  to  the 
Apostles  and  such  as  succeeded  them,  not  generally  in 
the  Church  but  specially  in  the  Chair."  Bishop  Bilson, 
The  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  pp.  248,  249. 
London,  1593. 
1  Saravia,  op.  cit.  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  32.  Oxford,  1840. 
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who  were  at  once  Presbyters  and  Bishops, 
possessed  greater  powers  than  the  Presbyters 
ordained  in  every  city  by  Apostolical  authority 
and  who  were  merely  Presbyters.  It  is  cer 
tain  that  the  Apostles  ordained  nothing  which 
they  had  not  received  of  the  Lord  ;  but  they 
created  Bishops,  such  as  were  Titus  and  Timo- 
theus,  wherever  there  was  need  of  them :  for 
had  not  the  Apostles,  when  dispersed  over  the 
world,  appointed  Bishops,  there  would  never 
have  existed  so  great  and  universal  consent 
respecting  Episcopacy 1." 

He  shows  how  the  Fathers  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Aerius,  who  denied  that  there  was 
any  difference  between  a  Bishop  and  a  Priest ; 
and,  after  quoting  that  heretic,  proceeds  to  say 
that— 

"Epiphanius  shows,  on  the  contrary,  first 
that  the  Bishop  makes  the  Presbyter,  not  the 
Presbyter  the  Bishop.  The  Episcopal  order, 
says  he,  is  the  begotten  of  the  Fathers,  for  it 
begets  Fathers  to  the  Church,  but  the  order  of 
Presbyters  cannot  beget  Fathers  ;  it  can  indeed 
beget  sons  to  the  Church  by  regeneration  of 
the  Bath,  but  not  Fathers  and  Teachers,  for 
how  can  he  make  a  Presbyter  who  has  not 
the  power  of  imposing  hands  for  their  appoint 
ment2?" 

Such  being  Saravia's  deliberately  expressed 
conviction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he 
1  Saravia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58,  187.         *  Ibid.,  p.  202. 
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could  have  so  completely  stultified  himself 
as  to  neglect  to  receive  Orders  at  the  hands 
of  that  Episcopal  Order  "  which  alone  had 
power  to  beget  Fathers  to  the  Church."  Had 
he  been  so  utterly  inconsistent  we  should 
certainly  have  learnt  the  fact  from  the 
writings  of  his  opponents,  Beza,  Daille',  &c., 
who  would  have  revelled  in  exposing  his  con 
duct.  The  fact  that  no  trace  of  any  such 
taunt  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  frequent 
and  bitter  personalities  with  which  Saravia 
was  assailed,  is  conclusive  proof  that  there 
was  nothing  of  this  kind  for  his  enemies  to 
lay  hold  of. 

One  thing  more  must  be  borne  in  mind : 
the  relations  between  Saravia  and  Hooker. 
Isaak  Walton  has  recorded  that,  about  one  day 
before  the  death  of  the  latter, 

"  Dr.  Saravia,  who  knew  the  very  secrets 
of  his  soul,  (for  they  were  supposed  to  be 
confessors  to  each  other),  came  to  him,  and 
after  a  conference  of  the  benefits,  the  necessity, 
and  safety  of  the  Church's  absolution,  it  was 
resolved  the  doctor  should  give  him  both  that 
and  the  Sacrament  the  day  following 1."  .  .  . 

Nothing    could   be   more  clear   from   this 

1  Walton,  Life  of  Hooker  (Hooker,  Works,  ed.  Keble, 
i.  P.  85). 
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passage  than  that  Hooker  regarded  Saravia 
as  a  priest,  and  that  Saravia  so  regarded 
himself.  And  indeed,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
evidence  it  is  practically  certain  that  Saravia 
had  received  Holy  Orders. 

(5)  Another  alleged  "case"  may  be  com 
mented  upon,  which  incidentally  shows  how 
impossible  it  is  to  base  an  allegation  of  this 
kind  on  an  inability  to  find  a  record  of  some 
particular  ordination  in  the  Diocesan  Kegisters 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin 
the  younger1  was  collated  by  Archbishop 
Juxon  to  the  Rectory  of  Adisham,  without 
his  being  first  duly  ordained.  But  it  happens 
that  Hacket,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  John 
Williams 2  of  York,  records  the  fact  that  that 
Prelate  (then  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  "sent  for" 
Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin  the  younger  "out  of 
France,"  and  "ordained  him  Deacon"  with 
the  object  of  making  him  capable  of  receiving 

1  The    case   of  his    father,   who  was  preferred  to  a 
Canonry  at  Canterbury  and  to  a  sinecure  Rectory  in  Wales, 
need  not  be  considered,  as  it  could  not  be  adduced  in 
suppoi't  of  the  allegation  under  consideration,  since  it 
is  plain  that  Beneficia  Simplicia  were  often  held  before 
the  rupture  with  the  Roman  See  by  laymen  ;  vide  supra, 
p.  10. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  145.     Edit.  1715. 
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ecclesiastical  preferment  at  his  hands 1.  This 
action  is  in  itself  a  decisive  proof  that 
"  Ordinations  by  the  Eeformed "  were  not 
recognized  by  the  English  Church.  It  is  true 
that  the  record  of  Du  Moulin's  ordination  to 
the  Priesthood  cannot  be  produced,  owing  to 
the  records  at  Lincoln  having  perished.  But  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  limits 
of  reasonable  probability  that  Juxon  with  his 
well-known  opinions,  would  have  collated 
him  to  a  Benefice  with  cure  of  souls  if  he  had 
not  been  or  did  not  intend  to  be  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Canon  Law  duly 
raised  to  the  Priesthood.  And  the  improba 
bility  is  all  the  greater  when  we  remember 
that  at  this  time  hundreds  of  persons  who 
had  been  intruded  during  the  Great  Rebellion 
into  benefices  without  having  received  Holy 
Orders  were  being  expelled  from  them.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  this  "case  "  also  is  useless 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  alleged. 
Investigation  into  the  facts  connected  with 
the  "  cases 2 "  brought  forward  in  support  of 

1  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  interpretation 
given  above,  pp.  39  et  seq.  of  the  Act  13  Elizabeth,  c.  12, 
is  the  correct  one. 

2  Another  "  case "  was  at  one  time  very  frequently 
adduced,  viz.  that  of  Thomas  Gataker,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Rectory  of  Rotherhithe,  and  said  to  have  been 
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the  contention  under  review  reveals  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  example  can  be  substantiated 
of  a  person  who  having  been  intruded  into 
a  JBeneficium  Curatum  without  being  duly 
ordained  was  suffered,  on  complaint  being 
made  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
to  retain  such  benefice. 

V. 

Whilst  this  is  so,  two  cases  have  been  found 
which  prove  that  if  per  incuriam  or  through 
wilful  disregard  of  the  law  individuals  un- 
ordained  were  intruded  into  Beneficia  Curata, 
any  such  person,  when  due  complaint  was 

merely  "  ordained  "  by  Presbyterians.  Bishop  Patrick, 
who  knew  from  experience  the  folly  of  taking  for  granted 
the  accuracy  of  any  statement  of  this  character  made  to 
the  detriment  of  the  English  Church,  investigated  this 
"  case,"  and  found  that  Gataker  had  been  duly  ordained 
by  John  Sterne,  Bishop -Suffragan  of  Colchester  (Patrick, 
Works,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  286,  287 ;  edited  by  Taylor,  Oxford, 
1858),  who  was  consecrated  by  John  (Whitgift),  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  other  Bishops  (Stubbs' 
Registrum,  p.  no,  second  edit.).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Bishop  Patrick  himself  was  one  of  those  who, 
having  been  "  ordained "  by  a  Presbyterian  Classis  in 
1634,  afterwards  in.  1654  received  Holy  Orders  from  the 
Bishop  (Hall)  of  Norwich,  who,  it  may  be  added,  is 
known  to  have  ordained  twenty  years  earlier  one  John 
Drury,  who  had  likewise  been  "  ordained "  by  the 
Presbyterians  (Patrick,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  423,  424). 
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made  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  was 
pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  holding  it. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  is  that  of  one 
Townsend,  who  had  been  presented  by  the 
Patron,  Edmund  Bedingfield,  Esq.,  to  a  Rectory 
in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  and  instituted 
thereto  by  the  Bishop.  The  Archbishop 
(Parker)  of  Canterbury  claimed  to  fill  up  the 
Benefice  on  the  ground  that  as  no  appoint 
ment  had  been  made  thereto  since  the  death 
of  Thomas  Parkyn  alias  Wishman  (the  Rector 
whom  Townsend  purported  to  succeed),  a 
sufficient  time  had  passed  since  the  vacancy 
occurred  to  give  him,  as  Archbishop  of  the 
Province,  the  right  of  patronage  by  reason  of 
lapse.  He  accordingly  presented  one  Pickering 
to  it,  who  by  some  means  or  other  obtained 
possession  of  the  Benefice.  The  Patron  was 
therefore  compelled  to  take  some  measures  in 
defence  of  his  right  of  patronage.  A  Quare 
impedit  was  accordingly  brought  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  the  action  being  entitled 
Bedingfield  v.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Pickering  *. 

The  question  raised  before  the  Court  was 
whether  Pickering  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  living  to  the  detriment  of  Townsend.  The 

1  Dyer's  Reports,  fol.  292  %  and  293. 
F 
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Archbishop's  contention  was  that  Townsend 
had  never  been  Rector  at  all,  on  the  ground 
of  his  incapacity,  the  terms  incapacitas,  in- 
capacitas  praedicta,  and  once  inidoneitas 
being  used  with  reference  to  him  in  the  pro 
ceedings.  In  this  event  the  presentation  by 
Bedingfield  would  be  null,  and  void,  and  con 
sequently  the  Benefice  vacant  all  along,  with 
the  result  that  the  patronage  therefore  would 
become  vested  for  this  time  in  the  Arch 
bishop.  The  answer  made  on  behalf  of 
Bedingfield  was  that  Townsend  was  Incum 
bent  in  fact,  though  not  de  jure,  and  that  this 
was  per  errorem  Episcopi,  the  error  being 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  instituting 
him,  notwithstanding  his  incapacitas. 

The  Civil  Court  decided  that  the  Bene 
fice  was  under  these  circumstances  "full,"  and 
could  not  be  made  vacant  without  a  declara 
tive  sentence  of  deprivation  ;  the  result  being 
that  Townsend,  though  stated  to  be  disquali 
fied,  was  declared  to  be  the  actual  incumbent, 
so  that  deprivation  would  be  necessary  if  he 
was  to  be  ousted.  The  Court  came  to  this 
decision  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  in 
accordance  with  Lyndwood,  "  who  was  juris 
peritus  and  skilled  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
this  kingdom,"  the  patron  ought  to  have  had 
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notice  of  the  incapacitas  of  his  presentee ; 
and  secondly,  and  as  it  would  appear  chiefly, 
because  of  a  certain  case  recorded  to  have 
been  decided  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the 
reference  for  which  is  given  as  Vide  M.  7,  H.  6, 
Hot.  523.  This  case  refers  to  a  bastard,  who 
though  by  Canon  Law  incapax  Beneficii 
Curati,  unless  a  Papal  Dispensation  were 
obtained,  had  without  any  dispensation  held 
the  Vicarage  of  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  for 
thirty  years.  The  heir  of  the  Patron  sought 
to  oust  him  on  the  plea  of  his  incapacitas^ 
and  was  nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  the 
Benefice  was  "  full,"  and  that  therefore  a  sen 
tence  of  deprivation  against  the  Incumbent 
was  required  to  create  a  vacancy. 

The  Archbishop  forthwith  proceeded  to  the 
deprivation  of  Townsend ;  and  on  the  fol 
lowing  February  19, 157^,  Thomas  Sutton  was 
instituted  to  the  Benefice  vacant  by  the 
deprivation  of  Townsend.  Now  in  the  records 
at  Norwich,  Townsend  when  deprived  is 
called  clericus,  whereas  the  sole  reason  as 
signed  for  his  deprivation  is  that  he  was  not 
clericus  but  mere  laicus.  The  terms  are  plainly 
contradictory.  The  explanation  of  their  use 
is  however  a  simple  one,  that  Townsend  had 
been  "  ordained  "  by  the  Reformed,  and  was 
F  2, 
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consequently  styled  by  Bishop  Parkhurst,  who 
favoured  the  Puritans,  as  clericus.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  question  of  validity 
of  such  "  ordination"  was  brought  before  the 
Archbishop's  Court,  such  "  ordination  "  was 
necessarily  regarded  as  a  nullity  \ 

The  other  case  is  that  of  Thwaites,  which 
has  already  been  discussed 2.  He  had  evi 
dently  been  "  ordained  by  the  Reformed," 
and  was  deprived  of  the  Benefice  into  which 
he  had  been  intruded,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  been  duly  ordained.  The  impor 
tance  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  two 
cases  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  prov 
ing  as  they  do  that  the  law  of  the  English 
Church  on  the  subject  under  consideration 
was  enforced  in  any  case  which  was  officially 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

VI. 

To  sum  up,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
law  of  the  English  Church,  during,  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne 

1  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  as  to  Townsend's  case  to 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Kev.  J.  R.  Lunn,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  pains  to  the  investigation  of  the  case 
which  he  first  brought  to  light. 

8  P.  48. 
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until  1662,  clearly  precluded,  as  it  does  at  the 
present  time,  any  authoritative  recognition  by 
that  Church  of  persons  "  ordained  by  the 
Reformed,"  as  competent  to  minister  at  her 
altars.  Canons  enacted  by  Convocation,  Visi 
tation  and  other  Articles  issued  by  Prelates 
during  the  same  period,  together  with  the 
contemporary  statements  of  her  bitterest  op 
ponents,  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  that  law  was  maintained  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church.  The  various  allega 
tions  to  the  contrary  have  been  examined  in 
detail  and  refuted.  Finally,  cases  have  been 
adduced  which  prove  that  the  law  of  the 
English  Church  was  duly  enforced  when 
proper  complaint  of  violation  thereof  was 
made.  From  the  investigation  made  the  con 
clusion  is  clear.  During  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  until  1662  the  English 
Church  did  not  authoritatively  recognize  per 
sons  "  in  tho  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  "  as  competent  to  minister  at  her 
altars.  The  result  is  but  one  proof  out  of 
•  many  that  we  have  not  only  nothing  to  fear 
but  everything  to  gain  from  a  candid  inves 
tigation  of  the  allegations  brought  against 
the  English  Church  by  her  adversaries.  Such 
investigation  invariably  shows  that  only  by 
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perverting  facts,  or  absolutely  ignoring  them, 
can  her  opponents  make  out  their  case  against 
her  claim  to  have  passed  through  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Reformation  without  breach  of 
continuity,  and  thus  still  to  be  the  Ecclesia 
Anglicana,  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  land. 
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THE   ELECTION,  CONFIRMATION, 
AND  HOMAGE  OF  BISHOPS. 


ELECTION. 

IN  the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  English,  the  bishops  were  com 
monly  appointed  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
by  a  king  alone,  sometimes  by  the  king  and 
council,  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  chosen 
and  nominated  by  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
sometimes  by  a  much  larger  body  of  public 
opinion.  Our  present  method  curiously  com 
bines  these  various  elements,  under  a  modern 
guise  which  appears  to  obscure  their  presence. 
We,  many  of  us,  wish  that  some  of  them  were 
less  obscured. 

I  see  it  said  sometimes  that  the  election  of 
an  English  bishop  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
or  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  would  be  the  best 
way  of  filling  a  vacancy.  I  am  inclined  to 

A  3 


think  that  is  a  mistaken  view,  taking  into 
account  the  very  large  number  of  persons  who 
must  be  included  among  the  electors  and  the 
great  excitement  which  such  an  election 
must  cause.  It  would  be  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  obtain  the  consent  of  each  of 
the  persons  to  be  voted  for,  and  that  would 
create  a  candidature  for  the  episcopal  office. 
The  most  suitable  men  would  often  be  found 
to  refuse  to  subject  themselves  to  the  process 
of  candidature  and  contested  election.  The 
bishop,  when  elected,  would  represent  a  party 
triumph  and  would  commemorate  a  party 
defeat.  And  not  infrequently  an  election  of 
the  bishop  of  another  see  to  fill  a  vacant  see 
would  have  a  very  disturbing  effect  upon  that 
other  see. 

In  cases  where  the  electors  are  at  most  few 
in  number,  as  in  Scotland  or  the  Colonies, 
the  method  of  free  and  open  election  can 
be  so  worked  as  to  avoid  a  contest  by  means 
of  private  negotiations.  But  where  that  does 
not  succeed,  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
caused  by  a  contest  is  by  no  means  small 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  numbers 
concerned.  I  have  myself  known  a  very  long 
episcopate  of  a  very  able  and  learned  man 
embittered  from  first  almost  to  last  by  the 
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circumstances  of  the  contest  for  the  episcopal 
office,  where  the  electors  were  about  twelve 
in  number. 

The  manner  of  appointment  most  usual  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  by  the  king 
in  concert  with  his  chief  spiritual  and 
temporal  advisers,  the  representatives  of  the 
will  and  power  of  the  realm.  When  the 
Normans  came,  the  kings  took  the  appoint 
ment  into  their  own  hands  to  a  larger  extent ; 
they  nominated  directly  to  a  vacant  bishopric, 
properly  in  presence  of  their  great  council, 
but  not  as  it  would  seem  making  a  joint 
appointment.  In  the  course  of  time  that  was 
modified.  The  kings  gave  to  the  chapters  of 
cathedral  churches  leave  to  elect  on  a  vacancy, 
but  did  not  promise  and  did  not  intend  that 
the  chapter  might  without  their  permission 
elect  any  one  it  pleased.  Elections  took  place 
in  the  king's  chapel  and  in  presence  of  the 
king's  justiciary,  who  ruled  the  election. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
sent  me  two  documents  which  he  had  found 
entered  on  a  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  Royal 
MS.  5  E.  i.  formerly  in  the  cloister  library 
at  Rochester,  in  one  of  which  King  Henry  II. 
orders  the  Prior  and  twelve  of  the  monks  of 
Rochester  to  appear  at  Westminster  before 
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him  or  his  Justices  to  elect  a  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  in  the  other  he  expresses 
his  gladness  that  they  had  acted  so  peace 
fully  and  unanimously  in  the  election.  Inas 
much  as  only  two  Bishops  of  Rochester  were 
elected  in  that  reign,  the  person  elected  was 
either  Waleran,  Archdeacon  of  Bayeux,  or 
Gilbert  Glanville,  Chief  Justice.  In  neither 
case  can  it  have  been  more  than  nominally 
a  free  election1.  Later,  the  king  definitely 
nominated  to  the  chapter  the  one  person 
whom  they  were  free  to  elect.  All  this  long 
before  the  Reformation ;  but  it  is  no  doubt 
the  case  that  at  no  time  was  any  one  method 
universal.  The  simplest  way,  perhaps,  of 
stating  the  case  is  that  it  was  called 
euphemistically  "  free  election,"  but  it  was 
not  called,  and  it  was  not,  "free  selection." 
What  they  were  free  to  do  was  to  proceed 
to  an  election.  Conge  d'elire  means  "  permis 
sion  to  proceed  to  an  election,"  and,  so 
rendered,  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
naming  to  the  electors  of  a  person  fit  to  be 
elected  by  them.  But  whatever  it  was  or  was 
not,  this  is  clear,  that  by  the  immemorial 
custom  of  this  realm  it  was  an  English  pro 
ceeding,  conducted  on  canonical  principles  in 
1  See  Appendix  A. 
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such  manner  as  the  English  Church  thought 
best,  free  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  constitu 
tionally  free  from  foreign  interference.  The  fact 
of  the  mediaeval  encroachments  of  the  Papacy 
does  not  touch  the  constitutional  position. 
The  present  method  by  which  the  sovereign 
authorises  a  chapter  to  proceed  to  an  elec 
tion,  and  the  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  people,  clerical 
and  lay,  namely,  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown, 
chooses  some  person  who  shall  be  nominated 
to  them  for  election,  is  an  adaptation  of  old 
customs  of  the  realm  to  modern  times  and 
modern  responsibilities  and  modern  conditions. 
It  enables  the  chapter  to  say  "  this  man  is  not 
lit  to  be  a  bishep."  The  idea  of  incurring  the 
penalties  of  premunire  by  giving  that  answer 
is  an  obsolete  idea. 

Some  bishoprics  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  But  there  are  others  which  are 
among  the  very  greatest  dignities  of  the  land. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  the  English  Church, 
and  the  English  people,  to  allow  six  or  seven 
of  the  clergy  to  intrude  their  own  nominee 
into  the  position  of  the  greatest  subject 
of  the  realm  next  to  the  direct  blood  royal ; 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Chapter  of 
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Canterbury  were  free  to  select  the  Primate 
of  all  England.  And  it  would  be  equally 
contrary  to  our  traditions  to  allow  six  or  seven 
clergymen  to  make  their  nominee  the  spiritual 
chief  of  this  ancient  Church  of  England.  We 
might  even  have  some  of  the  deplorable 
scandals  of  a  Papal  conclave  occurring,  to 
avoid  which  misfortune  we  should  be  ready 
to  bear  a  good  deal.  As  things  are  now,  a 
chapter  is  not  asked  to  say,  "This  is  the 
fittest  man ;  this  is  the  man  whom  we  should 
ourselves  select  if  the  selection  were  with  us." 
But  they  have  to  answer  the  question — "Is 
this  man  fit  to  be  our  bishop?"  And  that 
fact  has  been  potent,  in  times  not  so  very 
long  ago,  to  prevent  unworthy  nominations. 
For  the  present,  it  is  increasingly  true  that 
selections  are  so  carefully  made  by  the  Crown 
and  the  first  minister  that  the  nominations 
meet  on  the  whole  with  general  approval.  I 
have  myself  taken  part  in  the  election  to 
a  see  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  if  we  had  had  the  selection  as 
well  as  the  election  we  should  have  selected 
the  person  whom  when  the  time  came  we 
elected. 

No  doubt  many  admirable  men,  whom  we 
should  all  like  to  see  there,  are  not  on  the 
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bench  of  bishops.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  whatever  the  process  of  choice 
might  be,  there  are  only  thirty-five  places 
on  the  bench  to  be  filled,  and  many  well 
qualified  men  must  under  any  circumstances 
stand  outside  for  mere  want  of  room.  That 
mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  feel  and  to  allow.  But  no  con 
ceivable  method  of  election  is  free  from  that 
possibility  ;  and  further,  all  the  methods  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  have  such  serious 
dangers  inherent  in  them  that  I  prefer  our 
own.  If  the  position  of  the  bishop  in  the 
realm  were  different  from  what  it  is,  other 
methods  might  be  better. 

CONFIEMATION. 

The  bishop  having  been  elected,  the  next 
step  is  the  confirmation  of  the  election.  This 
is  done  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
the  southern  province,  and  that  is  the  imme 
morial  custom  of  this  realm.  The  sovereign 
informs  the  archbishop  that  the  election  has 
taken  place  and  is  approved,  and  directs  the 
archbishop  to  proceed  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  election  in  a  canonical  manner.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  confirmation  was  included 
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in  the  fact  that  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of 
the  province  consecrated  the  person  elected 
to  a  see  within  the  province ;  but  in  course 
of  time  the  two  steps  were  made  separate. 
In  either  case  the  consent  of  the  sovereign 
to  the  confirmation  and  consecration  was  and 
is  necessary  by  the  immemorial  custom  of  the 
realm.  Thus  the  confirmation  by  the  arch 
bishop  is  not  only  the  immemorial  custom  of 
the  realm  ;  it  is  also  a  custom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  interference  with  metropolitans 
in  many  respects,  and  especially  in  this,  stands 
high  among  the  uncatholic  encroachments  of 
the  mediaeval  see  of  Rome.  It  was  based,  as 
many  of  those  encroachments  were,  upon  a 
forgery  which  is  quite  patent  in  these  days 
of  full  investigation,  but  served  well  enough 
then  to  deceive  the  world,  and,  as  I  believe 
was  in  many  cases  the  fact,  to  deceive  the 
Pope  himself.  And  it  was  based  not  only 
upon  a  forgery,  but  upon  a  sentence  spuriously 
inserted  into  a  forgery  of  longer  standing1. 

CONSECEATION. 

If  the  person  elected  be  not  already  a  bishop, 
consecration  follows,  again  on  the  consent  and 

1  See  Appendix  B. 
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direction  of  the  sovereign ;  to  whom  we  in 
England  look  as  the  initiatory  source  of  all 
proceedings  so  deeply  affecting  the  constitu 
tion  and  well-being  of  the  realm,  especially 
when  a  seat  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and 
a  place  among  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem 
poral  without  whose  consent  legislation  can 
not  proceed.  The  consecration  of  the  bishop 
confers  upon  him  the  spiritual  character  and 
power  of  a  bishop.  He  receives  these  as  one 
of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  on  whom  our 
Lord  conferred  them.  He  receives  them  all 
and  only  from  consecration ;  looks  for  them 
to  no  other  source.  By  whatever  means 
the  process  has  been  initiated,  by  whatever 
person  or  persons,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spiritual  character  and  power  given  by 
the  consecration.  The  consecrating  bishops 
are  themselves  successors  of  the  Apostles. 
Their  apostolic  succession  makes  him  whom 
they  duly  consecrate  a  successor  of  the 
Apostles. 

\ 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SPHERE. 

The  place  where  the  new  bishop  shall  exer 
cise  this  spiritual  character  and  power,  the 
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area  within  which  he  shall  ordain,  confirm, 
and  perform  all  functions  pertaining  to 
his  spiritual  character,  this  is  a  question 
of  a  totally  different  kind.  Consecration  is 
one  and  the  same  in  its  effects  all  the 
world  over ;  so  that  it  be  rightly  performed 
and  by  rightly  consecrated  bishops.  But 
the  methods  of  allotment  or  assignment  of 
a  sphere  of  work  may  vary  from  country  to 
country,  even  from  time  to  time.  With  us 
the  confirmation  of  a  bishop  elect,  or  the 
confirmation  of  a  bishop's  translation  from 
one  see  to  another,  designates  the  area. 
But  that  action  follows  upon  the  action  of 
the  Crown.  By  the  immemorial  custom  of 
this  realm  it  has  rested  with  the  sovereign, 
the  source  of  all  honour  and  of  all 
jurisdiction  other  than  that  which  is  the 
spiritual  exercise  of  spiritual  functions,  to 
make  valid  the  assignment  of  an  area,  to 
open  a  particular  diocese  to  the  work  of 
a  particular  bishop.  It  is  not  in  itself  a 
spiritual  act;  it  is  no  encroachment  on  the 
spiritual  power  and  character.  And  if  it  had 
in  it  any  spiritual  flavour,  its  adoption  and 
application  by  the  archbishop  and  provincial 
bishops  would  completely  validate  it,  so  far 
as  that  spiritual  flavour  was  concerned. 
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In  view  of  assertions  made  by  modern 
Roman  controversialists,  as  to  the  inter 
vention  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  the  assign 
ment  of  spheres  to  our  early  English  Bishops, 
it  may  be  well  that  I  should  read  to  you 
Bede's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  two  of 
my  episcopal  ancestors,  St.  Chad  and  Birinus, 
were  put  into  their  spheres  of  work.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Bede  was  a  pro 
found  admirer  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  that 
gives  to  his  complete  silence  with  regard 
to  any  such  intervention  a  very  forcible 
meaning.  Chad  was  twice  put  into  a  see. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  account  is  very 
short,  but  quite  clear.  It  is  immediately 
prefaced  by  a  similar  statement,  which  I  will 
read  first.  We  are  speaking  of  the  year  665 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  "  King 
Alchfrith  sent  the  priest  Wilfrith  to  the  King 
of  France  to  be  consecrated  bishop  for  him 
and  his  people.  The  King  of  France  sent 
him  to  Agilbert  to  be  ordained,  who  had  been 
made  Bishop  of  Paris  V  There,  we  see,  the 
sovereigns  acted  alone  and  finally.  Then  we 
read,  "  King  Os wy,  imitating  the  diligence  of 
King  Alchfrith,  his  son,  sent  to  Kent  a  holy 
man,  of  modest  behaviour,  well  read  in  the 

1  Bede,  H.  E.  Hi.  28. 
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Scriptures,  and  diligently  practising  those 
things  which  he  had  learned  therein,  to  be 
ordained  bishop  of  the  church  of  York 1."  The 
next  account  is  very  short  also.  "  King  Wulf- 
here  of  the  Mercians  asked  Archbishop  Theo 
dore  to  supply  him  and  his  people  with  a 
bishop.  Theodore  did  not  wish  to  consecrate 
a  new  bishop,  but  asked  King  Oswy  that 
Chad  might  be  given  them  as  bishop2." 
Again  the  action  of  the  kings.  Wilfrith's 
Romanising  chaplain  and  biographer,  Eddi, 
adds  this :  King  Wulfhere  had  given 
Wilfrith  a  territory  at  Lichfield  for  a 
bishop's  see,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  to  whom  he  might  give 
it.  He  offered  it  to  Chad.  The  Mercian 
king  received  him  in  an  honourable  manner, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  said  place. 

Next,  of  Birinus.  He  preached  in  the  pagan 
province  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  king 
was  to  be  baptised,  and  the  Christian  King 
of  Northumbria,  Oswald,  was  his  godfather. 
"  The  two  kings  " — these  are  Bede's  words — 
"  gave  to  the  bishop  the  city  called  Dorcic, 
to  make  there  his  episcopal  see3."  His 
successor,  Agilbert,  was  put  in  by  the  king 
alone.  That  is,  the  kings  assigned  the 

1  Bede,  II.  E.  iii.  28.  2  Ibid.  iv.  3.  3  Ibid.  iii.  7 
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district  in  which  the  episcopal  office  was  to 
be  performed. 

In  the  case  of  Wilfrith  himself,  the  matter 
is  especially  clear.  How  he  was  consecrated 
to  a  see  assigned  by  the  king,  we  have  seen 
above.  At  a  later  period,  his  bishopric  was 
divided  into  three  by  the  king  and  the  arch 
bishop,  and  they  put  three  bishops  in  his 
place.  He  went  to  Rome  to  appeal,  and 
the  Northumbrian  Council — that  is,  the  king, 
the  bishops,  and  the  chief  laymen — com 
mitted  him  to  prison  for  so  doing.  The 
Pope  ordered  that  Wilfrith  should  be  re 
stored  to  his  see,  but  the  king  quite  dis 
regarded  it.  So  did  the  archbishop,  who  went 
on  with  his  subdivision  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Pope's  orders.  It  was  under  these  circum 
stances  that  England  was  mapped  out  into 
dioceses. 

Later,  about  the  year  711,  when -a  new 
diocese  was  to  be  formed,  for  the  kingdom 
of  the  South  Saxons,  it  was  done  "  by  synodal 
decree l "  :  of  course  with  no  reference  to  any 
foreign  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

1  Bede,  II.  E.  v.  18. 
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THE  PALLIUM. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  said  in  this  kind 
of  connection  about  the  pallium  which  the 
bishops  of  Home  sent  to  favoured  persons 
and  afterwards  converted  into  a  symbol  of 
jurisdiction ;  even  claiming,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  where 
the  pallium  was  not  there  was  no  metro- 
political  jurisdiction  and  no  power  of  acting 
as  metropolitan.  The  Benedictine  editors  of 
the  works  of  that  great  Gregory  who  sent 
Augustine  to  us,  point  out  (Book  V.  53)  that 
Vergilius  of  Aries  had  exercised  his  metro- 
political  functions  for  several  years  before 
Gregory  sent  him  the  pall.  They  add, — "  The 
theory  of  the  necessity  of  the  pall  had  not 
up  to  that  time  been  introduced  ;  ecclesiastical 
authority  did  not  as  yet  depend  on  that  article 
of  exteTnal  worship  (or  honour,  or  dress)." 
We  may  fairly  set  that  clear  and  true  state 
ment  against  all  the  unhistorical  assertions 
of  the  modern  Roman  controversialists.  The 
invention  of  the  theory  which  they  now 
proclaim  to  be  vital  and  fundamental,  was  at 
least  later  than  the  year  600.  That  is  fatal 
to  the  character  which  they  assign  to  it 1. 
1  See  more  in  Appendix  C. 
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A  Roman  controversialist,  criticising  some 
remarks  of  mine  in  this  sense  on  the  pall, 
refers  to  the  palls  sent  to  England  for  Paulinus 
and  Honorius ;  but  it  is  an  unlucky  reference. 
These  were  both  of  them  men  of  mark,  who 
came  direct  from  Rome  in  the  early  times  of 
the  mission  of  St.  Augustine.  If  any  men  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  knew  of  any  necessity 
of  the  pall  for  valid  and  regular  consecra 
tion  in  a  province,  they  did.  And  yet 
Paulinus,  not  having  received  a  pall,  con 
secrated  Honorius  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  in  627,  and  Honorius  lived  and 
acted  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  six  or 
seven  years  before  a  pall  was  sent  to  him. 
Paulinus,  too,  received  a  pall  for  York  in  634, 
but  he  had  acted  without  it,  and  indeed  fled 
from  the  North  before  it  arrived.  He  took  it 
with  him  to  Rochester,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death  as  suffragan  of  Canterbury.  The  whole 
development  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
Roman  claim  in  connection  with  the  pall  is 
a  mere  invention  of  man's  device  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

HOMAGE. 

We   may   proceed   now  to   speak    of  the 
homage  of  bishops.      Apart  from  the  purely 
A5 
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spiritual  character  and  power  of  a  bishop  he 
has  other  functions  which  are  not  spiritual 
or  not  purely  spiritual  in  character.  He 
exercises  coercive  jurisdiction,  holding  courts 
for  the  purpose.  The  only  constitutional 
source  of  such  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  sovereign.  It  was 
so  in  Kome.  An  emperor  gave  to  the  Popes 
their  judicial  supremacy  in  the  Roman  Em 
pire,  which  did  not  then  or  ever  afterwards 
include  Britain.  The  source  of  the  Popes' 
authority,  other  than  that  which  was  strictly 
spiritual,  was  the  secular  power.  And  the 
secular  arm  retained  the  power  of  accepting 
the  person  who  was  to  exercise  this  authority1. 
Further,  the  bishop  holds  possessions  in 
money  or  land,  called  temporalities  to  con 
trast  them  with  his  spiritual  possession  of 
character  and  power  in  virtue  of  his  con 
secration.  These  temporal  possessions  are 
themselves  divided  into  two  classes,  accord 
ing  to  the  source  from  which  they  come,  some 
being  called  technically  spiritualities,  and 
the  others  temporalities.  All  of  these  things, 
which  are  of  course  not  spiritual  character 
and  power,  the  bishop  holds  of  the  sovereign 
direct,  according  to  the  immemorial  custom  of 
2  See  post,  page  29. 
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this  realm  ;  but,  speaking  accurately,  it  is  for 
the  part  technically  called  temporalities,  and 
that  alone,  that  homage  is  done.  The  bishop 
kneels  with  his  hands  between  the  sovereign's 
hands ;  asserts  that  he  has  been  elected  Bishop 

of and  that  the  election  has  been  duly 

confirmed ;  and  declares  that  the  sovereign  is 
the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm  in 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things,  as  well  as 
in  temporal;  that  no  foreign  prelate  or 
potentate  has  any  jurisdiction  within  this 
realm;  that  he  holds  his  bishopric,  as  well 
these  technical  spiritualities  as  the  temporali 
ties,  of  the  sovereign  alone ;  and  that  for  the 
same  temporalities  he  does  his  homage.  It  is 
a  declaration  of  the  complete  independence 
and  autonomy  of  England  that  any  English 
man  should  be  ready  and  glad  to  make. 
And  it  is  no  new  thing.  The  bishops  made 
like  obedience  to  the  sovereign  in  times 
long  before  the  Reformation,  during  the  en 
croachments  of  Rome  on  free  England,  and 
the  sovereigns  for  centuries  made  the  bishops 
specially  forswear  all  words,  clauses,  and 
sentences  in  the  engagements  into  which  they 
had  been  forced  by  the  Popes  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  completeness  of  their 
obedience  to  the  king. 
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The  pre-Reformation  bishop  declared  on 
oath  that  he  was  ready  to  live  and  die  for  the 
king  against  all  people ;  that  he  held  his 
bishopric  of  the  king  and  the  king  only ;  and 
on  the  ground  of  this  oath  he  prayed  restitu 
tion  of  the  temporalities,  which  would  other 
wise  have  been  withheld.  "  Bishopric"  meant 
of  course  the  same  thing  in  the  pre-Reforma 
tion  oath  as  in  the  oath  taken  now.  Warham 
and  Gardiner  and  Bonner  meant  the  same 
thing  when  they  declared  that  they  held  their 
bishopric  of  the  king,  and  the  king  only,  as 
the  English  bishop  of  to-day  means  when  he 
makes  the  same  declaration. 

The  bishops  of  Norman  times  down  to  the 
year  1107  were  required  not  only  to  do 
homage  to  the  sovereign  for  the  possessions 
of  the  see,  that  is,  for  their  "  bishopric,"  but 
also  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
investiture  with  pastoral  staff'  and  ring.  Pope 
(or  anti-Pope)  Urban  had  persuaded  Anselm 
that  this  was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  to  invest  the  bishop  with  his 
spiritual  position  as  well  as  to  admit  him 
to  his  temporal  position,  and  Anselm  refused 
to  allow  the  custom  of  investiture  to  con 
tinue.  For  eight  years,  down  to  1107,  there 
were  no  consecrations.  In  that  year  a  great 
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assembly  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  chief  men, 
met  at  the  king's  palace  in  London1.  For 
three  whole  days  the  king  and  the  bishops 
treated  of  investitures,  Anselm  being  absent. 
Some  urged  the  king  to  make  no  change,  but 
act  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  and 
not  according  to  the  precept  and  obedience  of 
the  apostolic;  for  the  Pope  (Paschal  II)  had 
conceded  the  hominia,  which  Urban  had 
forbidden  equally  with  investiture,  and  by 
this  concession  had  brought  the  king  to  agree 
to  abandon  the  investiture.  Then  Anselm 
himself  came  in  and  presided.  The  king  de 
creed  that  for  the  future  neither  the  sovereign 
nor  any  lay  hand  should  invest  with  pastoral 
staff  and  ring  into  any  bishopric  or  abbacy ; 
and  the  archbishop  agreed  that  no  one  elected 
to  a  prelacy  should  be  denied  consecration 
for  having  done  homage  to  the  king.  There 
upon  the  king  instituted  fathers  for  almost 
all  the  churches  in  England,  long  widowed  of 
their  pastors,  without  any  investiture  of  staff 
and  ring2.  The  Roman  controversialists  use 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  iv.  91 ;  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  1107  ; 
Wilkins,  Condi,  i.  386,  7. 

2  The  next  scene  at  this  assembly  shews  us  quaintly 
how  constitutional  methods  were  being  created,  and  how 
direct  the  action  of  the  king  was.     Anselm  endeavoured 
to  force  Gerard,  who  as  Bishop  of  Hereford  had  made 
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language  about  our  modern  homage  which 
could  not  be  justified  even  if  to  the  ancient 
homage,  the  same  as  our  own,  there  had  been 
added  a  resumption  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
investiture  by  staff  and  ring.  It  need  not  be 
remarked  that  if  investiture  by  the  sovereign 
with  staff  and  ring  was  an  unholy  tampering 
with  spiritual  functions,,  and  created  a  serious 
flaw  or  destroyed  the  spiritual  character,  the 
termination  of  the  practice  in  1107  did  not 
whitewash  any  single  one  of  those  who  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  had  for  centuries  been  thus 
invested  and  thus  spoiled  of  their  spiritual 
character. 

The  actual  oath  now  taken  by  English 
Bishops  is  as  follows  : — 

I,  George  Forrest  Browne,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  late  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Stepney, 
having  been  elected  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
such  election  having  been  duly  confirmed, 
do  hereby  declare  that  Your  Majesty  is  the 
only  Supreme  Governor  of  this  Your  Realm 
in  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  things  as  well 
as  in  Temporal ;  and  that  no  Foreign  Prelate 

profession  of  obedience  to  Anselm,  to  make  a  fresh 
profession  on  his  promotion  to  York.  No,  the  king  said, 
he  has  got  a  different  church  but  he  is  the  same  man ! 
Gerard  compromised  the  matter  by  declaring  he  would 
keep  the  same  subjection  that  he  had  already  promised. 
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or  Potentate  has  any  j  urisdiction  within  this 
Realm :  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  hold  the 
said  Bishopric,  as  well  the  Spiritualities  as  the 
Temporalities  thereof,  only  of  Your  Majesty. 
And  for  the  same  Temporalities  I  do  my 
homage  presently  to  Your  Majesty.  So  help 
me  GOD. 

GOD   SAVE   QUEEN  VICTOKIA. 

Attempts  are  continually  being  made  by 
certain  Roman  controversialists  to  maintain 
that  in  acknowledging  that  we  hold  the 
spiritualities  of  the  "  bishopric "  of  the 
sovereign,  we  in  some  way  allow  that  we  hold 
our  spiritual  character  and  functions  of  the 
sovereign.  Whatever  we  mean,  the  pre- 
Reformation  bishop  meant,  who  declared  on 
oath  that  he  held  his  "bishopric,"  without 
qualification,  of  the  king  and  the  king  only. 
A  very  simple  and  clear  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  "  spiritualities  "  has  become  avail 
able  since  Mr.  John  Walter  Lea  wrote  his 
valuable  treatise  on  the  Bishops'  Oath  of 
Homage  (Rivingtons,  1875).  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis 
Bund  has  with  great  pains  and  care  edited 
for  the  Worcestershire  Historical  Society 
(Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford ;  completed  in  1897) 
the  Registrum  Sede  Vacante  of  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  from  A.D.  1301  to  A.D.  1435.  This 
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Register  of  proceedings  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  came  about  in  the  following  way. 

When  a  bishopric  became  vacant,  the 
temporalities — that  is,  the  rents  and  profits 
from  the  estates  of  the  see — fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  as  feudal  lord;  and  as 
feudal  lord  of  a  vacant  fief  the  king  had 
a  right  to  the  income  and  spent  it  as  he 
pleased.  When  a  new  bishop  was  duly 
appointed,  he  took  his  oath  to  the  king  and 
thereupon  received  the  temporalities  and  held 
them  during  his  tenure  of  the  see.  This  oath 
the  English  bishop  still  takes.  The  only 
difference  that  I  know  of  is  a  merciful  one ; 
the  income  accruing  during  the  vacancy  is 
not  now  taken  by  the  sovereign,  but  is  given 
after  the  oath  to  the  new  bishop. 

Now,  as  to  the  spiritualities.  They  were 
then,  as  now,  part  of  the  "  bishopric."  They 
did  not  fall  at  a  vacancy  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  ;  homage  was  not  to  be  done  for  them  ; 
they  were  not  re-granted  by  the  king  to  the 
new  bishop ;  they  came  to  him  in  virtue  of 
his  bishopric.  That  is  in  each  respect  still 
true.  What  were  they  ?  and  where  did  they 
go  during  the  vacancy  ? 

They  were  fees  for  licences,  for  letters 
dimissory,  for  wills,  for  cases  in  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  court,  for  institutions,  for  consecrations 
or  reconciliations  of  churches,  for  visitations, 
for  conferring  orders, — in  fact,  as  Mr.  Willis 
Bund,  himself  a  lawyer,  says,  "  fees  for  every 
thing  for  which  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer  could 
invent  fees." 

The  spiritualities  in  the  Southern  province 
fell  during  the  vacancy  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Some  one  had  to  collect  and 
account  for  the  moneys.  This  person  was 
called  the  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  spiritu 
alities  for  the  archbishop.  In  the  case  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester  the  sub-prior  of  Worcester 
was  the  person  appointed.  He  executed  the 
office  of  the  archbishop  during  the  vacancy 
so  far  as  the  spiritualities  of  the  see  were 
concerned,  and  on  the  termination  of  the 
vacancy  he  took  one  third  of  the  net  result 
and  transmitted  the  two  thirds  to  the  arch 
bishop.  The  record  of  his  proceedings  as 
keeper  of  the  spiritualities  during  successive 
vacancies  forms  the  Registrum  Sede  Vacante. 
In  cases  where  the  action  of  an  episcopal 
person  was  necessary,  the  keeper  engaged 
a  bishop  to  do  the  work,  paid  him  for  it,  and 
brought  to  account  the  net  balance  of  profit 
on  the  transaction. 

English   bishops   do   not   now   receive   for 
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themselves  any  fees  arising  from  any  of  these 
sources ;  but  fees  are  still  received  by  the 
officials  who  conduct  the  business  parts  of  the 
various  exercises  of  episcopal  power.  These 
fees  are  still  levied  on  the  old  principle,  but 
the  amounts  are  now  cut  down  to  a  minimum, 
barely  sufficient,  if  sufficient,  to  cover  the 
office  expenses  of  the  legal  officials. 

We  can  now  see  clearly  what  is  meant  and 
what  is  not  meant  by  the  declaration  that  the 
English  bishop  holds  his  "  bishopric,"  as  well 
the  spiritualities  as  the  temporalities  thereof, 
only  of  the  sovereign. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  in  further  illustration 
of  what  "  spiritualities  "  does  not  mean,  that 
the  English  Bishop-suffragan,  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  pre-Reformation  itinerant  bishop 
in  partibus,  does  not  do  homage,  and  yet 
confirms,  ordains,  and  takes  part  in  the  con 
secration  of  bishops.  That  is,  his  spiritual 
functions  as  a  bishop  come  from  the  con 
secrating  bishops  alone.  Having  no  spiritu 
alities  and  no  temporalities,  he  does  not 
appear  before  the  sovereign  at  all. 

There  is,  as  is  well  known,  another  meaning 
of  "spiritualities,"  but  it  even  more  clearly 
shuts  out  the  idea  of  the  word  meaning 
spiritual  character,  or  spiritual  functions.  In 
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the  Taxatio  of  Pope  Nicholas  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  just  before  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Worcester  Registrum  Sede  Vacante, 
the  definite  income  of  the  bishops  which  could 
be  brought  to  book  as  taxable  was  divided 
into  two  parts:  (i)  temporalities,  that  is,  re 
ceipts  from  ordinary  estates  ;  (2)  spiritualities, 
that  is,  fixed  receipts  from  the  incomes  of 
some  of  the  benefices  in  the  diocese.  The 
other  spiritualities,  i.e.  the  fees,  were  not 
brought  to  book  at  all  in  the  Taxatio ;  they 
were  not  real  property. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  kneel  before 
the  sovereign  and  take  the  oath  without 
remembering  that  a  special  character  is  con 
veyed  to  the  sovereigns  of  England  by  the 
anointing  at  their  coronation.  The  ceremony 
in  many  of  its  details  resembles  very  closely 
the  preparation  of  a  bishop  for  his  consecration, 
as  has  been  well  shewn  by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg1. 
The  tunicle,  or  dalmatic,  was  placed  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  on  the  Queen  ;  then  the 
stole;  and  then  the  pall,  or  imperial  mantle, 
with  its  golden  eagles,  setting  forth  the  ancient 
claim  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  to  be 
emperors  of  Britain — emperors  of  a  world 

1  See  The  Coronation  of  the  Queen,  Church  Historical 
Society's  publications,  No.  XLII. 
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outside  the  old  empire  of  Rome,  emperors 
of  another  sphere,  as  Urban  II  called 
Archbishop  Anselm  of  Canterbury  quasi-Pope 
of  another  sphere.  And  as  in  the  mediaeval 
consecrations  of  bishops  the  last  thing  given 
to  the  bishop  was  a  copy  of  the  Gospels — the 
Bible  is  given  now  in  our  consecration  service 
— so  in  the  coronation  of  our  sovereigns  the 
Bible  is  given  immediately  after  all  the  royal 
ornaments  have  been  put  on.  The  religious 
character  imparted  to  the  sovereign  of  Britain 
by  the  immemorial  custom  of  coronation  and 
anointing  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  when  we 
speak  of  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
Whatever  view  may  be  held  of  the  anointing 
now,  it  at  least  recalls  the  guasi-spiritual 
character  which  the  anointed  emperor  and 
anointed  sovereign  were  held  to  possess. 


SECULAR  INTEKVENTION  IN  THE  ROMAN 
CHURCH. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at 
the  relative  security  of  the  spiritual  position 
of  our  bishops  and  that  of  other  bishops  of 
the  West,  as  judged  by  history.  We  had 
better  consider  the  case  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.  If,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Roman 
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controversialist  of  to-day,  the  necessary  re 
quirement  of  an  acceptance  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  person  elected,  or  if  the  intervention 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  appointment  or  in 
expediting  the  consecration,  or  if  a  change 
in  the  electing  body  or  the  manner  of  the 
election,  invalidates  or  renders  .doubtful  the 
truth  and  force  of  the  election  and  the  position 
of  the  bishop  as  a  successor  of  the  Apostles, 
then  for  very  many  centuries  there  has  not 
been  any  valid  or  undoubted  Bishop  of 
Rome.  The  electing  body  for  that  bishopric 
and  the  manner  of  election  have  been  radically 
changed.  And  for  centuries  it  was  necessary 
that  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome  must 
be  actually  confirmed  by  the  emperor  before 
they  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  person 
elected.  It  is  very  strange  in  face  of  that 
fact  that  any  one  on  their  part  should  contrast 
unfavourably  our  ancient  and  proper  constitu 
tional  method  with  a  method  such  as  this. 
We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  sixth  century, 
of  Popes  "chosen  by"  the  sovereign,  "ap 
pointed  by  his  command,"  " appointed  by" 
him,  "  elected  by  his  command,"  "  waiting 
for  his  permission  to  be  consecrated."  The 
Roman  ordinal  of  the  time  declares  the 
election  incomplete  and  invalid  till  it  has 
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received  the  imperial  sanction.  Our  own 
Gregory  had  to  wait  for  the  Emperor 
Maurice's  answer  between  election  and  con 
secration.  It  was  a  very  cold  assent  when 
it  did  come,  and  Gregory's  fulsome  adula 
tion  of  the  next  emperor,  who  murdered 
Maurice  and  his  children  with  a  brutality 
unprecedented  even  in  those  days,  and  whose 
portrait  Gregory  placed  in  a  chapel,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  In  the  seventh  century  one 
Pope  had  to  wait  for  two  years,  and  another 
one  year,  for  the  emperor's  confirmation.  In 
the  eighth  century  a  Pope  had  to  wait  for  the 
confirmation  by  the  emperor's  representative 
in  Italy  before  assuming  authority.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  emperor  set  aside  the 
nominee  of  the  electors  and  made  Leo  VIII 
Pope ;  and  another  emperor  appointed  two 
Popes.  The  Emperor  Henry  III  set  aside 
three  claimants  and  appointed  a  Pope  in  their 
stead. 

We  could  not  have  a  more  apposite  or  help 
ful  period  at  which  to  test  the  relations  of  the 
papacy  to  the  secular  power  in  early  times 
than  the  reign  of  the  great  Gregory  who 
launched  the  Church  of  England.  He  ex 
pressed  his  own  view  very  clearly  in  his 
letter  to  Theotista,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor 
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(Epp.  i.  5).  It  is  amusing  to  bear  in  mind 
as  we  read  this  letter  a  Roman  bishop's 
remark  that  each  Pope  "  would  be  always 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  authority  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  him"  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  by  our  Lord  Himself.  "  Lo,  the 
most  serene  emperor  has  ordered  that  an  ape 
be  made  a  lion  (fieri  simiam  leonem  iussit). 
And  indeed  in  accordance  with  his  order  it 
can  be  called  a  lion ;  but  made  a  lion  it 
cannot  be.  Thus  he  must  of  necessity  not 
impute  my  faults  and  negligences  to  me,  but 
to  his  Piety  ;  for  he  has  committed  to  a  weak 
man  the  ministry  of  power  (virtutis  minis- 
terium  infirmo  commisit)"  Or  again  (Epp. 
iii.  65),  "Subject  as  I  am  to  command.  .  .  . 
I  have  done  what  I  ought  in  obeying  the 
emperor,  and  for  God  saying  what  I  felt." 

Pope  Agatho,  who  played  so  unsuccessful 
a  part  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  English 
King  of  Northumbria  listen  to  him  as  an 
authority  in  English  affairs,  used  these  phrases 
among  others  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor : 
"  prompt  obsequence "  (to  coin  a  word,  lest 
"obsequiousness"  should  be  declared  too 
strong),  "  the  performance  of  due  obedience," 
"  studious  obedience,"  f;  the  obedience  which 
we  owed,"  "  bending  the  knee  of  the  mind,  of 
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thy  kindness  ever  present  we  pray  for  cle 
mency,"  "  your  imperial  benignity  with  gentle 
command  has  urged  us,  and  our  littleness  has 
obsequently "  (to  coin  again)  "  fulfilled  the 
command."  Eenouf1  adds  the  following: 
The  Novels  of  Justinian  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  tone  of  the  imperial  mandates: 
"  We  therefore  command  the  most  blessed 
archbishops  and  patriarchs,  that  is,  of  the 
elder  Home,  Constantinople,"  &c.—Nov.  123, 
3.  Adoratio  was  paid  to  the  emperor  by 
popes,  and  the  latter  continued  the  practice 
even  when  freed  from  the  rule  of  the  eastern 
emperors.  Charlemagne  was  "  adored"  by 
Pope  Leo, — "  ab  eodern  pontifice  more  anti- 
quorum  principum  adoratus  est,"  Eginhard, 
ad  an.  80 1.  The  adoratio  was  an  abject  form 
of  submission  introduced  from  the  East  in  the 
worst  days  of  Rome.  The  best  Pagan 
emperors  refused  it,  but  Diocletian1  made  it 
compulsory,  and  Constantine  retained  it.  It 
consisted  in  prostration  before  the  emperor, 
and  kissing  his  feet  and  other  parts  of  his 
person.  Pope  Adrian  I  alludes  to  this  cere 
mony  (Ep.  56,  to  Constantine  and  Irene)  when 
he  describes  himself  as  "  tanquam  praesen- 
tialiter  humo  prostratus  et  vestris  Deo  directis 

1  Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius,  Longmans,  1868,  p.  2. 
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vestigiis  provolutus."  The  popes  were  bound 
by  fealty  to  the  emperors.  The  biographer 
of  the  popes  records  one  instance  as  follows : — 
"  In  eadem  ecclesia  [S.  Petri]  sedentes  pariter 
tarn  beatissiinus  pontifex  quam  magnus  rex 
et  omnes  archiepiscopi  ndelitatem  Lothario 
magno  imperatori  semper  augusto  promise  - 
runt." — Anastas.  in  vit.  Sergii. 

After  all  that,  the  modern  Roman  pretends 
that  the  manner  of  our  recognition  of  the 
Sovereign  in  England  destroys  our  spiritual 
character.  The  whole  of  the  spiritual  cha 
racter  of  the  Popes  must  have  been  lost  long 
ago,  if  that  is  so. 

The  veto  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in 
communion  with  Rome  upon  the  election  of 
any  particular  person  to  the  Papacy  has  re 
mained  to  our  own  times.  Any  one  of  these 
great  powers  could  forbid  the  appointment  of 
a  given  person  to  be — as  they  would  put  it — 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ.  If  that  is  not  secular  power  over 
awing  the  electors,  secular  supremacy  in  a 
drastic  form,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is. 
It  is  very  amusing  and  instructive  to  read 
the  cynically  bare  statements  of  political  in 
tervention  in  Papal  elections  with  which  our 
most  unprejudiced  historian,  Dr.  Creighton, 
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the  Bishop  of  London,  makes  his  pages 
luminous  with  the  intrinsic  chicanery  and 
mockery  of  the  proceedings. 

Now  the  Roman  of  to-day  has  to  hold 
expressly  the  view  that  not  one  of  these 
exercises  of  paramount  secular  authority 
invalidated  the  spiritual  position  of  the  Pope. 
For  if  it  did,  there  is  no  Bishop  of  Rome 
since  their  occurrence  who  can  claim  un 
broken  succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome. 
Nay,  it  must  be  held  by  them  that  none 
of  this  secular  confirmation,  appointment, 
rejection  of  elected  persons,  and  institution 
of  others  by  the  mere  imperial  will  and  order, 
rendered  even  doubtful  the  position  of  the 
Pope ;  for  if  it  did,  the  whole  succession 
of  bishops  of  Rome  is  doubtful  now,  and 
yet  on  its  certainty  their  claims  are  entirely 
based,  with  it  they  absolutely  fall. 

We  may  go  on  our  own  way  rejoicing, 
secure  absolutely  in  the  unbroken  soundness 
of  our  spiritual  position,  with  its  incidental 
defects,  and  relatively  more  secure  than 
those  who  allege  defects  against  our  position 
which  are  fatal  to  their  own.  They  find 
a  gnat  of  ours  here  and  there  to  strain  out, 
they  have  to  swallow  their  own  camels 
wholesale. 
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A  (page  6). 

ON   A   FLY-LEAF   AT   THE   END   OF   ROYAL  MS. 

5  E.  i.,  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  FORMERLY  ONE 
OF  THE  BOOKS  IN  THE  CLOISTER  LIBRARY 
AT  ROCHESTER : 

Henricus  del  gracia  Rex  Aoglie  et  Dux 
Normannie  et  Aquitanie  et  Comes  Andegavie 
Priori  et  Con  vent  ui  Roffensis  Ecclesie  Salutem. 
Mando  vobis  quatinus  omne  occasione  remota 
tu  prior  et  duodecim  de  monachis  tuis  discretis 
.  .  .  sitis  apud  Westmonasteriuni  coram  me 
vel  Justiciis  meis  in  crastino  sancti  Andree 
parati  facere  eleccionem  in  Episcopum  in 
ecclesia  vestra  .  Et  ibi  habeatis  vobiscum 
litteras  de  Capitulo  vestro  patentes  de  rati 
habicione  illius  electionis  .  Teste  Rannulfo 
de  Glanvila  apud  Westmonasterium  per 
Osbernum  de  Camera. 

Henricus  dei  gracia  Rex  Anglie  et  Dux 
Normannie  et  Aquitanie  et  Comes  Andegavie 
Priori  et  toti  Conventui  Roffensis  Ecclesie 
Salutem  .  Audito  qualiter  neg[otium]  pro- 
cessit  in  eligendo  vobis  Episcopo  gavisi 
sunius  et  quod  pacifice  et  unanimiter  in 
eleccione  vestra  egistis  multimodas  vobis 
graciarum  referimus  acciones  .  Personam 
siquidem  electam  idoneam  esse  credimns  et 
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Kegno  et  Ecclesie  et  nobis  et  vobis  confidimus 
per  graciam  Dei  profuturam  et  quod  ejus 
proinotio  communiter  nobis  proveniet  paci  et 
commodo  et  honori.  Rogamus  itaque  ut 
persone  eidem  debitam  reverenciam  et  obe- 
clienciam  exhibeatis  et  honorem  et  caram 
et  dilectam  habeatis.  Teste  Willelmo  clerico 
de  Camera  apud  Daf.  .  .  . 

B  (page  10). 
THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  BISHOPS. 

The  facts  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Pope  upon  the  right  of  confirmation  inherent 
in  the  Metropolitans  and  the  comprovincial 
bishops  being  due  to  a  forged  sentence 
inserted  into  an  older  forgery,  are  as  follows. 
In  the  Forged  Decretals  there  is  a  forged 
decree  to  which  the  name  of  Pope  Anteros 
is  assigned.  It  deals  with  the  translations 
of  bishops,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  runs 
counter  to  the  theory  which  just  about  that 
time  was  being  invented  at  Rome,  that 
translations  of  bishops  from  one  see  to 
another  needed  the  Pope's  sanction.  This 
forged  decretal  was  a  very  harmless  one: — 
"  As  the  bishops  have  the  power  of  regularly 
ordaining  bishops  and  other  priests,  so,  as 
often  as  expediency  and  necessity  shall 
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require  it,  they  also  have  the  power  of 
regularly  translating  and  enthroning  them." 
This  forged  decree  appeared,  still  in  its 
original  form,  in  the  collection  of  Canons 
compiled  by  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms, 
who  died  in  1035,  an(^  as  ^e  as  the 
Decretum  of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  died  in 
1115.  But  in  the  great  body  of  Canons  and 
decrees  published  by  Gratian  about  1150, 
which,  full  of  forgeries  in  the  Papal  interest 
as  it  was,  was  believed  and  accepted  through 
out  Western  Christendom,  the  words  "but 
not  without  the  authority  and  licence  of  the 
holy  Koman  see  "  were  added  at  the  end ;  a 
forgery  upon  a  forgery.  We  can  trace  it 
back  to  the  time  of  Hildebrand  about  1050 ; 
and  Pope  Pascal  J.I  used  it  in  its  exact 
words  in  1115  when  he  wrote  to  our  king 
Henry  I  the  letter  which  is  so  clear  a  proof 
of  the  sturdy  independence  of  England  in 
the  early  Norman  times  : — "  you  presume 
to  translate  bishops  without  our  authority, 
a  thing  the  doing  of  which  without  the 
authority  and  licence  of  the  holy  Roman  see 
we  know  to  be  altogether  prohibited."  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  Popes,  writing  as  the  Vicars  of 
Christ  to  distant  Churches,  imposed  upon  the 
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western  world.     The  western  world  did  not 
then  know  better  than  to  believe  them. 

Using  this  forged  weapon,  and  pressiDg 
its  use  to  one  barefaced  encroachment  after 
another,  the  Popes  at  last  (Aug.  4,  1363) 
carne  to  claim  not  the  sanctioning  of  trans 
lations  only,  or  the  confirmation,  but  actually 
the  appointment,  of  all  bishops.  The  modern 
method  of  appointment  of  persons  to  serve 
as  Roman  bishops  in  England,  has  as  its 
basis  and  justification  a  series  of  ever-in 
creasing  encroachments  on  a  forged  sentence 
spuriously  inserted  in  an  earlier  forgery. 

C  (page  1 6). 

A  Roman  controversialist,  speaking  of 
"  England  in  Saxon  times/'  makes  the  fol 
lowing  statements,  "(a)  In  exceptional  cases 
the  Pope  allowed  the  Archbishop  to  nominate 
his  successor,  as  St.  Augustine  nominated 
St.  Laurence,  (b)  But  the  election  of  the  Metro 
politan  from  the  first  had  always  to  be  con 
firmed  by  the  Pope  ;  (c)  and  every  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  St.  Augustine  to  Cardinal 
Pole  asked  for  and  obtained  from  the  Pope 
the  Pallium,  (d)  as  the  symbol  of  his  com 
munion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  (e)  and  of  his 
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own  jurisdiction  in  dependence  on  that  See. 
...(/)  No  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  existed  for 
the  first  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
English  Church,  as  the  letters  of  Gregory  the 
Great  and  other  Popes  clearly  demonstrate." 
For  convenience  of  reference  the  successive 
statements  are  marked  by  letters;  all  of 
them  are  open  to  the  simple  test  of  historical 
record. 

(a)  This  is  unhistorical.  Bede's  words  will 
be  given  later.  According  to  Gregory's 
letter,  the  suffragans  were  to  meet  and  elect, 
with  no  suggestion  of  any  reference  to  any 
external  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Other 
methods  were  afterwards  employed  in  this 
Church  and  Realm  in  the  exercise  of  that 
national  independence  which  from  the  first 
was  our  strong  characteristic,  but  there  was 
still  no  reference  to  the  Pope.  In  what 
historical  record  it  is  stated  that  the  Pope 
allowed  Augustine  to  nominate  Laurentius 
(for  that  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  quoted),  history  does  not  tell. 

(6)  "  Confirmation  of  an  election  "  is  a  tech 
nical  phrase,  with  well  defined  meaning.  Nei 
ther  in  that  sense  nor  in  any  other  known 
sense  will  this  sweeping  assertion  bear  in 
spection.  The  words  of  Bede,  covering  not 
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far  off  a  century  and  a  half  -will  be  given 
later.  That  being  the  earliest  period,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  note  the  actual 
words. 

(c)  This  astonishing  statement  is  dealt  with 
in  the  words  of  Bede.     For  the  "  pall  of  ho 
nour"  Gregory  expected  people  to  try  hard 
(see  page  45  n.},  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Roman  controversialist  to  call  the  Canterbury 
pall  a  "  pall  of  honour." 

(d)  This  is  evidently  true. 

(e)  Of  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  evi 
dence  in  Bede,  who  knew  of  it  if  any  one  did. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  (/),  it  may 
be  well  to  set  out  Bede's  statements  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  English  arch 
bishops  down  to  the  time  at  which  his  Eccle 
siastical  History  of  the  English  Race  came  to 
an  end. 

First,  as  to  the  Pope  having  allowed 
Augustine  to  nominate  his  successor.  Bede1 
says  Laurentius  succeeded  to  the  bishopric, 
whom  Augustine  himself  had  in  his  lifetime 
consecrated  lest  at  his  death  the  infant  Church 
should  suffer  by  even  a  very  short  vacancy. 
And  as  if  to  emphasise  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  the  Pope  in  the  matter,  he  gives 
1  n.  E.  it  4. 
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the  reason  and  justification  for  Augustine's 
action,  remarking  that  in  this  Augustine 
followed  the  example  of  St.  Peter,  who  chose 
Clement  to  be  his  colleague  and  successor. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of 
the  Pope  being  consulted.  Nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  Laurentius  having  asked  or  received 
a  pall. 

The  next  archbishop's  appointment  is  stated 
thus  in  Bede,  "after  whom  Mellitus  received 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  third  from 
Augustine1."  There  is  no  trace  of  papal  inter 
vention,  or  of  his  having  asked  or  received 
a  pall. 

The  next  appointment  is  stated  in  words 
which  appear  to  preclude  a  reference  to 
Rome :  "  to  whom  immediately  (statim)  Justus 
succeeded,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rochester 2."  It 
was  thus  a  translation  as  well  as  an  appoint 
ment,  but  even  so  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
intervention  from  Rome.  Justus  received 
a  pall,  but  the  Pope's  letter  makes  no  suggestion 
that  he  had  asked  for  it ;  indeed  the  Pope  says 
he  is  moved  by  the  promptings  of  benignity 
to  send  it.  His  letter  is  specially  valuable  as 
shewing  that  the  gift  of  a  pall  did  not  of  itself 
carry  the  right  to  consecrate  bishops;  and 

1  II.  E.  ii.  7.  2  Ibid.  ii.  8. 
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Bede's  prefatory  remark  shews  that  he  for  his 
part  did  not  so  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
pall  at  that  date. 

Of  the  succession  of  Honorius  it  is  said, 
11  Honorius  was  elected  to  the  prsesulship  in 
his  place1."  There  is  no  hint  of  any  inter 
vention  of  the  Pope.  He  received  a  pall  some 
six  years  after  he  became  archbishop.  He 
may  have  asked  for  it,  but  I  find  no  hint  of 
the  kind.  What  we  do  find  is  that  he  went 
to  Paulinus  to  be  consecrated,  and  Paulinus 
certainly  had  no  pall. 

On  the  death  of  Honorius,  Bede  says  there 
was  a  vacancy  of  eighteen  months,  and  then 
Deusdedit  was  elected  sixth  archbishop2.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  Pope.  He  was  consecrated  by 
Ithamar  of  Rochester,  who  had  no  pall ;  and 
he  consecrated  Ithamar's  successor.  He  may 
have  asked  for  and  received  a  pall;  but  I 
cannot  find  a  trace  of  either. 

His  successor  Wighard  was  chosen  by  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  and  Kent,  "with  the 
election  and  consent  of  the  holy  Church  of 
the  nation  of  the  English  3,"  a  very  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  national  Church ;  certainly  no 
hint  of  papal  intervention.  They  sent  him 

1  H.  E.  ii.  1 8.  3  Ibid.  iii.  20.  3  Ibid.  iii.  29. 
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to  Rome  to  be  consecrated1,  but  be  died 
there. 

Tbeodore  was  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  Pope,  at  the  request,  as  he  is  careful  to 
say  of  the  English  kings,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Rome l. 

We  now  come  to  the  archbishop  who  held 
the  office  during  practically  the  whole  of 
Bede's  active  life,  Brihtwald.  Bede  says 2  he 
was  elected  to  it,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Godwin  of  Lyons.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  any  reference  to  Rome.  He  may  have 
asked  for  a  pall ;  but  I  find  no  trace  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  entry  in  Bede. 
"  Tatwin  was  in  the  same  year  (731)  made 
archbishop  in  his  place  .  .  .  and  was  con 
secrated  in  Canterbury  by  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  London,  Lichfield,  and  Rochester, 
on  Sunday,  June  10  3."  No  trace  of  the  Pope. 
He  may  have  asked  for  a  pall ;  but  it  is 
not  recorded.  Even  if  all  of  these  asked 
for  and  received  a  pall,  as  the  Roman  con 
troversialist  so  rashly  asserts,  we  could  point 
to  the  silence  of  Bede  in  almost  every  case 
as  an  indication  that  the  pall  was  not  in  his 

1  For  reasons  see  my  Theodore  and  Wilfrith  (S.P.C.K.), 
pp.  55,  &c. 

*  II.  E.  v.  8.  3  Ibid.  v.  24. 
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opinion  of  vital  moment.  This  merely  con 
firms  the  well-balanced  declaration  of  the 
Benedictines,  who  at  least  knew  what  they 
were  about. 

We  are  now  left  by  Bede.  In  the  later 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  it  is  com 
monly  asserted  that  Archbishop  Living, 
so  far  from  obtaining  a  pall,  declined  to  go 
to  Rome  for  it,  and  did  without  it  all  his 
days. 

Dealing,  finally,  with  the  statement  marked 
(/),  we  have  our  controversialist  in  open 
conflict  with  the  learned  Benedictine  editors 
of  Gregory's  letters.  Their  note  on  Bk.  v. 
ch.  53  is  quoted  in  the  text,  page  16  : — "Tho 
theory  of  the  necessity  of  the  pall  had  not  up 
to  that  time  been  introduced  [this  does  not 
mean  that  at  that  time  it  was  introduced,  for 
they  proceed],  ecclesiastical  authority  did  not 
as  yet  depend  on  that  article  of  external  wor 
ship  "  (or  honour,  or  dress).  And  in  another 
note  (Book  ix.  ch.  1 1)  they  say  of  Gregory's 
time — <:  Thenceforth  the  use  of  the  pall  was 
permitted  to  those  particularly  to  whom  the 
apostolic  functions  were  delegated  [i.e.  to  the 
Vicars  of  the  Apostolic  See,  as  the  Metro 
politan  Bishops  of  Aries  and  of  Justiniana 
Prima :  his  letters  connect  the  gift  of  the 
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pallium  in  their  case  with  the  commission 
to  act  as  Vicars],  and  to  others  too,  whether 
Metropolitans  or  merely  bishops,  from  whom 
much  support  was  expected  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  such  as  were  prominent  for  their 
virtues,  nobility,  or  high  favour  with  kings. 
On  this  score  Syagrius  was  presented  with 
the  Pall  by  Gregory  the  Great1.  This  was 

1  There  is  not  a  word  in  Gregory's  curious  and  interest 
ing  letter  on  this  case  (Epp.  vii.  5 ;  in  the  Benedictine 
edition,  ix.  n)  to  suggest  that  the  pall  had  any  spiritual 
meaning  or  conferred  or  symbolised  any  powers.  The 
letter  is  written  to  Brunechild,  Queen  of  the  Franks, 
who  had  asked  that  the  pall  might  be  sent  to  Syagrius, 
Bishop  of  Autun.  Gregory  is  willing  to  give  the  pall, 
because  he  has  been  informed  that  the  most  serene  lord 
the  Emperor  desires  that  it  should  be  given.  But  several 
things  stand  in  the  way.  He  who  has  come  to  fetch  it 
is  implicated  in  heresy.  Next,  the  Queen  wished  it  sent 
as  if  on  Gregory's  initiative,  not  as  on  the  request  of  the 
Queen.  Next,  Syagrius  had  not  asked  for  it,  and  it  was 
an  ancient  custom  that  the  honour  of  the  pall  should  riot 
be  sent  except  in  cases  where  the  merit  was  great  and 
the  postulant  strongly  begged  for  it  [this  shews  that  the 
pall  in  question  was  the  pall  of  honour].  But,  lest  the 
Queen  should  think  this  was  merely  to  put  her  off, 
the  pall  is  sent  to  Candidus  the  presbyter  [who 
repi-esented  Gregory  in  Gaul],  and  if  Syagrius  and  some 
other  bishops  would  make  a  strong  request,  Candidus 
is  empowered  to  give  it.  The  Benedictine  editors  remark 
on  this  mention  of  the  Emperor's  desire  that  when 
Pope  Vigilius  gave  the  pallium  to  Auxanius  of  Aries, 
it  was  only  if  Justinian  the  Emperor  approved — non  nisi 
annuente  Justiniano  Augusta. 
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approximately  the  method  of  granting  the 
Pall  until  the  pontificate  of  Zacharias.  No 
doubt  by  his  orders,  a  synod  was  convened 
by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  in  the 
year  742,  at  which  it  was  decreed  [of  course 
for  the  German  Church,  not  the  Church  at 
large]  '  That  thereafter  the  Metropolitans 
[of  Germany]  should  ask  for  the  Pall  from  the 
headquarters  at  Rome,  and  should  in  all 
things  observe  the  precepts  of  St.  Peter,' 
as  Boniface  himself  writes,  Epist.  105,  to 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And 
this  ordinance  gradually  spread  and  began 
to  be  generally  observed,  first  throughout  the 
whole  of  Gaul,  and  then  in  Spain  and  other 
districts."  That  is  a  tolerably  clear  answer 
to  the  bold  assertion  quoted. 

Gregory  sent  the  pallium  to  the  Metropo 
litan  Bishops  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  others. 
In  his  letters  to  them  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
only  giving  a  customary  mark  of  honour. 
They  had  full  metropolitical  authority  with 
out  him;  it  belonged  to  their  sees.  In  his 
letters  to  the  Bishops  of  Aries  and  Justiniana 
Prima  it  is  clear  that  they  already  had  metro 
political  jurisdiction  over  their  provinces,  but 
of  course  not  vicarial  jurisdiction  till  he  gave 
it  to  each  individual.  We  cannot  find  in  Gre- 
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gory's  letters  that  he  held  metropolitical  juris 
diction  to  emanate  from  the  Roman  See,  and 
the  pall  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  it.  See 
also  my  Augustine  and  his  Companions, 
S.P.C.K.,  Appendix  on  "  The  Pallium." 

The  contention  that  Metropolitans  could 
not  exercise  their  jurisdiction  till  they  had 
received  their  pall  from  Rome  was  a  late 
fancy.  Even  so  late  as  1070,  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  before  he  had  received  the  pall, 
consecrated  Thomas  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  York ;  and  in  1 094  Archbishop  Anselm 
consecrated  Robert  to  Lincoln  some  months 
before  he  received  the  pall. 
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NOTE. 

THIS  Lecture  was  delivered  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Historical 
Society,  on  Dec.  6,  1900.  It  is  printed  by 
special  request,  from  -a  shorthand  report. 


THE  TEST  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  THINK  it  would  be  recognized  that  the 
general  idea  of  development,  in  its  widest 
application  to  nature,  has  outlived  to  a  certain 
extent  the  fascination  which  belonged  to  its 
first  youth,  simply  because  we  have  become  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  It  is  the  char 
acteristic  category  of  our  time.  In  a  general 
sense  we  accept  it  inevitably  and  in  all  depart 
ments  of  thought.  To  answer  the  question 
"What  is  this  thing  or  institution?"  means 
for  us  to  answer  the  question  "  Whence  comes 
it,  and  by  what  law,  and  with  what  tendency  ?" 
The  idea  of  an  abrupt,  an  isolated  production 
or  creation  has  gone  from  us;  we  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  entertain  it. 

But,  granted  this,  the  course  of  time  has 
also  made  us  familiar  with  a  number  of  con 
siderations  which  have  led  us  to  realize  that 
our  first  enthusiasm  for  "  the  doctrine  of  de 
velopment"  was  a  little  unregulated.  For, 
first  of  all,  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us — 
more  perhaps  than  the  public  in  general 
A3 
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yet  discovered — that  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
does  not  mean  the  survival  of  the  best.  There 
is  a  very  timely  admonition  to  that  effect  in 
the  second  volume  of  Huxley's  Life.  "The 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  he  says,  "  is  a  phrase 
which  I  have  always  deplored,  because  it  mis 
leads  people  into  thinking  that  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  means  the  survival  of  the  best, 
whereas  natural  selection  may  and  sometimes 
does  work  towards  degradation.*'  That,  of 
course,  is  a  modifying  principle  of  extra 
ordinary  importance. 

But  also,  I  suppose  we  have  been  made  alive 
to  the  vast  number  of  unanswered  questions 
which  remain  to  embarrass  the  "doctrine." 
Variations  occur.  They  must  exhibit  some 
law.  By  what  law,  then,  do  they  occur  1  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  variation  occurring  with 
a  certain  completeness  to  start  with  ?  (an  idea 
to  which  again  Huxley  gives  a  favourable 
reception  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bateson).  Again, 
what  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  continually 
asked  and  yet  unanswered  questions  about  the 
maintenance  of  variations  in  their  initial 
stages  before,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  can 
have  reached  the  point  of  being  useful  ?  Or, 
what  is-  the  place  of  natural  selection  as  a  whole 
in  the  process  of  development  ?  What  is  the 
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place  (if  any)  of  use-inheritance?  What  is 
to  be  said  on  the  old  controversy  between  the 
physicists  and  the  geologists  and  biologists  as 
to  the  time  required  by  the  existing  develop 
ments  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  developments 
occurred  much  more  rapidly  at  first ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  was  in  some  sense  an  epoch 
of  creation  followed  by  an  epoch  of  main 
tenance?  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  abso 
luteness  of  the  break  between  life  and  what  is 
not  living  ?  One  realizes,  I  say,  that  all  these, 
still  unanswered,  questions  leave  what  we  may 
in  general  terms  call  the  theory  of  development 
in  a  very  much  weaker  position  than  we  used 
to  think  it  occupied  as  a  controversial  weapon. 
Or,  in  other  words,  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
that  an  extraordinary  degree  of  caution  is 
necessary  in  the  controversial  use  of  it. 
A  glass  house  is  not  a  good  position  to  fight 
from. 

And  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
biological  region,  or  in  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  development  most  generally  to  nature, 
has  happened  I  think  also  in  the  application 
of  the  same  idea  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  theo 
logical  field.  Fifteen  years  before  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  was  published,  Dr.  Newman 
fascinated  us,  or  our  fathers,  by  his  application 
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of  the  idea  of  development  to  theology  and 
the  Church  \  There  again,  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  extraordinary  fascination  of  the  idea 
as  first  promulgated  by  him — a  fascination 
which  in  some  measure  it  is  still  retaining  by 
the  same  instrumentality  of  his  book — was  in 
very  large  part  due  to  its  novelty.  It  was 
a  new  thought  to  us,  at  any  rate  at  that  time, 
this  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  developing  idea 
or  organism.  For  so  he  put  the  Christian 
religion  before  us : — Here  you  see  it  in  the 
apostolic  age  ;  here  in  the  patristic  ;  here  you 
see  it  as  it  passes  through  the  medieval  period  ; 
here  you  see  it  in  our  modern  times.  Look  at 
it — this  thing,  this  idea,  this  organism.  It 
starts  as  you  see  it  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
at  Pentecost.  Watch  it.  It  grows  through 
various  stages,  and  it  becomes  the  "Komanism" 
of  to-day.  The  Roman  Church — that  is  the 
thing  into  which  this  Apostolic  Christianity 
has  grown.  You  must  judge  of  the  real 
nature  of  a  thing  by  what  it  becomes.  Here 
then  -is  the  thing  which  Christianity  has 
become. — From  that  point  of  view  Newman 
is  obliged  to  treat  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  and  the  Russian  Church  as  represent- 

1  In  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
elsewhere. 
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ing  the  back- water,  as  compared  with  the  real 
current  of  a  river;  or  as  a  dead  formula  as 
compared  with  a  living  truth.  Protestantism 
in  all  its  various  forms  is  accounted  for  as 
a  reaction,  which  has  whatever  strength  it  has 
shown  itself  to  have  from  being  a  reaction ; 
and  Anglicanism  appears  as  an  attempt  to 
combine  what  are  really  the  two  opposite 
principles  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Now  a  large  part  of  the  fascination  of  this 
idea  or  argument  lay  in  what  is  indisputably 
true,  that  if  you  watch  the  development  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  into  Romanism  as  we 
know  it  there  is  nt)  point  at  which  you  can 
say — Here  the  one  thing  stops  and  the  other 
thing  begins ;  here  is  the  point  where  the  cor 
ruption  is  introduced  ;  here  you  pass  out  of 
the  period  of  a  pure  Christianity  into  that  of 
medieval  popery.  There  is  certainly  no  point 
at  which  you  can  put  in-  the  knife  and  say — 
Here  one  thing  stops  and  another  thing  be 
gins.  Of  course,  over  and  above  this  argument, 
Dr.  Newman  suggested  tests  to  us,  tests  by 
which  we  are  to  try  the  claims  of  any  develop 
ment  calling  itself  Christian.  But  I  think 
that  nobody  can  have  read  the  famous  book 
without  feeling  that  it  is  exactly  when  you 
get  to  the  question  of  these  tests  that  you  are 
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disappointed.  They  do  not  at  any  rate  in 
their  application  appear  to  be  by  any  means 
rigorous ;  they  are  elusive  and  vague  tests. 
Taken  by  themselves  they  would  have  given 
very  little  force  to  the  book ;  its  attraction 
indisputably  belonged  to  the  fascination  of 
the  mere  idea  of  development  which  was  then 
so  new  and  so  interesting.  But  now  we  come 
back  to  the  idea  in  a  perfectly  different  attitude 
of  mind.  We  are  quite  certain,  to  start  with, 
that  whatever  ideas  and  institutions  come  into 
the  world,  come  into  the  world  obviously  to 
undergo  a  course  of  development ;  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  even  from  the  most 
fanatical  Protestant  or  anti-Romanist  point 
of  view,  to  suggest  that  there  was  any  par 
ticular  moment  where  you  could  say  that 
pure  Christianity  ceased  and  corrupt  Chris 
tianity  began.  The  very  idea  would  not 
suggest  itself  to  our  mind.  Of  course  Chris 
tianity  gradually  developed  ;  and  of  course 
Bomanism  is  a  real  development  of  Chris 
tianity,  a  real  and  continuous  development  out 
of  the  original  Christianity.  But  this,  we  feel 
to-day,  does  not  take  us  far.  A  great  number 
of  questions  suggest  themselves  to  us.  To 
say  that  anything  is  a  development  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  necessarily  a  justified  develop- 
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ment ;  or  that  it  is  the  only  possible  develop 
ment  ;  or  the  best  development ;  or  the  final 
development ;  or  that  it  may  not  in  its  present 
form  be  an  arrested  development. 

I  suppose  we  may  say  at  starting  that  there 
are  certain  points  of  view  from  which,  if 
Dr.  Newman's  book  had  been  published  to-day, 
we  should  at  once  have  had  more  material 
ready  to  hand  than  our  fathers  had,  for 
dealing  severely  with  it.  With  regard,  I  mean, 
to  its  being  possible  to  treat  Romanism  as  for 
practical  purposes  the  only  broadly  real  and 
historical  development  of  Christianity  some 
opposing  considerations  are  now  much  more 
obvious.  In  part  it  is  that  the  great  Russian 
Church  has-  loomed  more  evidently  and  ob 
viously  into  our  view  than  it  had  done  in  1846. 
We  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
Church  ;  we  have  read  one  of  the  most  extra 
ordinary  books  of  our  time  and  become 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  extra 
ordinary  personalities,  Father  John  of  Kron- 
stadt.  I  suppose  to  a  great  many  of  us  the 
Russian  Church  is  looked  at  more  or  less 
through  that  person,  because  we  feel  that,  in 
spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  national 
Christianity,  we  are  able,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  judge  of  a  Church  by  its  popular  saints,  by 
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the  men  who  make  most  impression  on  its 
imagination^  Thus  we  feel  that  a  Church 
that  can  produce  a  man  like  this  and  exalt 
this  man  at  once  on  to  the  pedestal  of  saint 
hood — a  Church  which  can  say  of  such  an  one 
as  John  of  Kronstadt,  "  This  is  our  saint ;  this 
is  our  characteristic  man  " — that  Church  must 
have  in  it  potentialities  of  development  in  the 
truest  and  most  spiritual  direction  which  are 
really  immense.  For  undoubtedly  Russian 
Christianity  is  national  and  embraces  all  the 
life  of  the  nation,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  could 
truly  be  said  I  suppose  of  no  other  country  in 
Europe  at  the  present  time. 

Once  again,  I  suppose  that  there  are  very 
few  of  us  now  who  would  be  the  least  dis 
posed,  taking  Protestantism  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  to  imagine  that  it  can  be 
accounted  for,  or  can  be  regarded  as  it  at 
present  exists,  with  any  kind  of  adequacy, 
as  a  reaction  or  rebellion  against  abuses, 
which  had  in  it  no  positive  life  or  truth  of  its 
own.  In  the  one  single  matter  of  the  inter 
pretation  of  Scripture,  in  the  one  single  matter 
of  making  Scripture  live  again,  which  after 
all,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  the  ancient 
Church,  is  quite  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  for  which  the  Church  exists,  as  it 
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was  the  function  to  which  the  great  Fathers 
were  beyond  any  other  function  devoted, — in 
regard  then,  I  say,  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  almost  all  the  work,  both  the 
pioneer,  critical  work,  and  the  reconstructive 
work,  has  been  done  outside  the  Roman  Com 
munion. 

We  should  feel  then— even  more  perhaps 
in  some  ways  than  it  would  have  felt  fifty 
years  ago — that  this  prima  facie  claim  to 
treat  Rome  as  really  the  one  historical  and 
continuous  development  of  ancient  Catho 
licism  is  a  claim  which  at  the  threshold  we 
should  be  inclined  to  meet  with  a  decisive 
and  reasoned  negative.  But  it  is  to  considera 
tions  other  than  these  that  I  want  to  pay 
particular  attention  to-day,  and  then  to  apply 
them  to  test  other  parts  of  the  Church  beside 
the  Roman  Church ;  it  is  to  considerations 
which  would  be  equally  valid  even  if  the 
Roman  Church  really  stood  alone  as  repre 
senting  ancient  Christianity. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  developments  of 
institutions.  How  extraordinarily  interesting, 
and  in  some  way  analogous  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Papacy,  is  the  development  of  the 
Roman  Empire  out  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
That  development  is  continuous ;  there  is  no 
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break  in  it ;  there  is  no  moment  when  you 
can  say  Rome  ceased  to  be  a  republic  and 
became  an  empire.  It  was  a  development 
due  to  the  adaptation  of  a  certain  form  of 
polity  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  time  as  they  were 
influenced  by  the  genius  of  some  great  indi 
viduals.  There  you  have  a  development 
remarkably  analogous  to  the  development 
of  the  Papacy  out  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
Church  government.  Take  another,  the  de 
velopment  of  the  modern  English  Cabinet. 
This  is  an  interesting  development  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  the  power  of  Parlia 
ment  into  a  power  which  may  be  said  to  run 
a  fair  chance  of  becoming  a  substitute  for 
both.  Here  again  we  have  an  instance  of 
a  development  which  is  quite  gradual,  which 
is  quite  constitutional,  as  we  say  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  development  without  at  any 
moment  any  revolution  or  upheaval.  Yet 
obviously  both  this  English  development  and 
that  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  developments 
which  left  out  a  great  many  elements  that 
were  originally  in  the  constitutions  out  of 
which  they  grew  ;  they  left  out  a  great  many 
elements  in  the  process  of  becoming  what 
they  became.  And  not  only  did  they  leave 
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out  much  that  was  originally  there,  but  the 
whole  method  by  which  they  became  what 
they  became,  if  it  is  to  be  justified,  is  to  be 
justified  only  because  it  is  right  for  organisms 
to  change  in  response  to  environment,  and 
therefore  excludes  any  idea  of  finality  attach^ 
ing  to  the  form  of  polity  which  has  in  fact  been 
reached  ;  it  postulates  continually  the  same 
power  to  change  in  response  to  environment  in 
the  future  as  has  existed  in  the  past ;  the  power 
to  change  with  the  same  degree  of  intensity 
and  profundity  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
Otherwise  what  was  alive  has  become  dead. 

Take  another  instance  of  development 
which  is  more  analogous  to  the  development 
of  Christianity  because  it  is  the  develop 
ment  of  a  religion.  Take  the  development 
of  Buddhism,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  ori 
ginal  teaching  of  Siddartha  Gautama,  into 
Llamaism,  the  religion  of  Thibet.  Here  is 
another  remarkable  instance  of  a  develop 
ment  which  involved  no  striking  catastrophe 
or  revolution.  It  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  development  by  accommodation  to  what  we 
will  call  natural  religion,  to  certain  broad 
tendencies  existing  in  human  nature  every 
where,  and  existing,  amongst  other  places, 
in  Thibet.  Among  the  ritual  and  sacrificial, 
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the  idolatrous  and  polytheistical  tendencies 
of  natural  religion,  the  Buddhist  "  teaching  " 
has  gradually  changed  its  character  com 
pletely.  It  has  in  effect  become  a  polytheism, 
and  has  lost  practically  altogether  its  original 
ethical  character,  and  that  by  a  gradual  adap 
tation  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  what  in 
perhaps  the  most  legitimate  sense  we  ought 
to  call  natural  religion.  In  preparation, 
then,  for  what  may  have  to  be  said  a  little 
further  on,  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
this  phrase  "  natural  religion." 

In  England  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
mean  by  natural  religion  a  thing  which  never 
existed,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  lofty  mono 
theism,  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  reason 
and  not  upon  divine  revelation.  Such  a  theism 
has  never  existed  as  a  working  force  in  the 
world.  There  has  never  been  a  great  national 
life  based  upon  what  is  called  natural  religion 
in  the  pages  of  Butler.  It  is  neither  natural 
in  the  lower  sense  of  what  men  easily  fall 
into,  nor  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  the 
full  truth  about  God  and  man  alone  is  natural. 
But  there  is  a  thing  or  tendency  which  his 
torically  I  suppose  would  have  the  most  claim 
to  be  called  natural  religion  in  the  lower  and 
ordinary  sense.  It  is  the  sort  of  religion  that 
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has  mostly  to  do  with  institutions  and  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Man  is  constitutionally  and 
universally  sacramental.  In  all  ages  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  you  may  see  sacraments 
and  sacrifices — what  one  may  call  ecclesiastical 
observances — enthusiastically  and  popularly 
accepted  and  reverenced,  generally  in  pro 
portion  to  the  slightness  of  the  moral  effort 
required  and  involved  in  them.  Almost 
everywhere,  again,  you  see  a  tendency  to 
venerate  popular  saints  and  wonder-workers, 
and  especially  after  their  death  in  connexion 
with  their  tombs  or  their  relics.  The  traveller 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  these  are  tenden 
cies  which  he  finds  equally  and  with  strictly 
similar  characteristics  in  a  Buddhist  country 
and  a  Mohammedan  country  and  under  the 
religious  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  And 
they  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  that 
picturesque  attractiveness  of  popular  religion 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  us  Englishmen 
so  much  when  we  get  away  from  our  country, 
where,  through  some  mysterious  operation  of 
the  laws  of  God,  the  hold  of  this  dominant 
tendency  upon  humanity  seems  since  the 
sixteenth  century  to  have  utterly  vanished. 
The  point  upon  which  I  want  to  insist  is 
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that  this  sacramental,  ritual,  sacerdotal  ten 
dency  which  exists  everywhere  or  almost 
everywhere,  and  which  always  has  certain 
religious  ideas,  higher  or  lower,  attached  to 
it,  is  what  would  have  the  best  claim  to  be 
called  natural  religion.  If  we  believe  that 
God  is  the  author  of  our  nature,  we  are  not 
disparaging  this  tendency  by  calling  it  natural 
religion,  and  of  course  it  is  because  it  is 
natural  that  Christianity  in  its  most  authori 
tative  form,  as  it  came  from  Jesus  Christ,  has 
adopted  this  natural  religion — this  sacra 
mental  method  and  principle — into  itself.  It 
belongs  to  what  is  essential  for  a  religion 
which  is  to  appeal  to  human  nature.  At  the 
same  time,  it  exists  everywhere  in  a  debased 
form.  If  left  to  itself  it  exercises  a  debasing, 
lowering  influence  on  spiritual  religion,  simply 
because  of  its  almost  purely  non-ethical  char 
acter.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  it  flourished 
most  where  there  was  least  moral  claim  asso 
ciated  with  it. 

Here  again  we  have  a  development  pro 
foundly  suggestive  as  regards  Christianity; 
obviously,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same  did 
occur  with  Christianity  as  with  Buddhism. 
The  question  is  merely  to  what  extent.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  plainly  happened  that — 
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especially  when  persecution  was  over,  and 
Christianity  grew  rapidly  as  regards  numbers 
or  even  incorporated  whole  races  with  very 
little  real  conversion — Christianity  changed 
its  character  by  accommodation  to  what 
I  have  called  natural  religion.  It  relaxed  its 
ethical  requirement  and  lowered  its  ethical 
level.  It  was  more  easily  satisfied  with  ob 
servances  and  the  less  ethical  kinds  of  worship. 
This  development  by  accommodation  was, 
then,  a  purely  natural  process.  It  occurred 
with  Buddhism,  as  with  Christianity.  But 
the  fact  that  it  occurred  tells  us  nothing  as  to 
the  development  being  legitimate.  In  Budd 
hism  we  commonly  recognize  it  as  deteriora 
tion  and  failure  (so  far)  to  be  true  to  itself. 
Have  we  any  reason  to  say  that  Christianity 
as  a  religion  of  divine  revelation  and  more 
divine  authority  was  not  open  to  the  same 
peril  and  did  not  admit  of  deterioration  ? 

This  brings  us  to  examine  the  religious 
development  which  has  for  our  present  inquiry 
the  greatest  significance  of  all — the  develop 
ment  of  a  religion  which  had  a  special  degree 
of  divine  authority,  and  which  was,  in  its 
profoundest  and  deepest  sense,  a  religion  of 
divine  inspiration — I  mean  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  There  is  nothing  surely  more  remark- 
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able  and  more  noticeable  than  the  process  of 
perfectly  gradual  development  by  which  the 
religion  of  the  prophets  became  Pharisaism. 
I  doubt  whether  any  appeal  which  could  be 
made  to  history  for  saying  that  the  Koman 
Church  has  been  the  development  of  original 
Christianity  could  not  be  made  with  the  same 
force  for  saying  that  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  the  prophets  in  our  Lord's  time 
was  Pharisaism.  And  I  think  that  from  this 
point  of  view  our  Lord's  attitude  towards 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Church  of  the 
old  covenant  is  a  matter  of  extraordinary 
importance,  and  one  to  which  we  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  nearly  enough 
attention.  Our  Lord,  we  know,  has  supplied 
protestants  against  ecclesiastical  authority 
with  their  most  formidable  weapon,  through 
words  of  His  about  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
which  ever  since  they  were  uttered  have  sunk 
and  burned  in  the  consciences  of  men :  "  Thus 
have  ye  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
because  of  your  tradition."  "  Ye  have  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge."  "  Ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
when  he  is  made  ye  make  him  twofold  more 
the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves."  I  say 
that  these  tremendous  phrases  have  always 
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supplied  the  protestants  against  ecclesiastical 
authority  with  what  is  by  far  their  most 
serious  weapon,  because  there  are  moments 
in  Church  history  when  the  great  conscience 
of  man  feels  that  those  are  exactly  the  words 
which  need  to  be  spoken  again. 

Now,  of  course,  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  be  one-sided,  and  of  course  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  have  felt  most 
deeply  the  force  and  the  application  of  these 
words  have  been  led  away  by  this  feeling  into 
the  obvious  error  of  virtually  seeking  to  sweep 
away  or  annihilate  ecclesiastical  authority 
altogether ;  but  the  noticeable  thing  about 
our  Lord  is  that  that  is  precisely  what  He  did 
not  do.  First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  actual 
religious  leaders  whom  He  was  denouncing, 
He  yet  recognized  their  authority.  "  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ; 
whatsoever  therefore  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  after  their 
words  :  for  they  say  and  do  not."  That  is  to 
say,  you  are  to  accept  their  authority,  but 
you  are  not  to  follow  their  practice.  But 
secondly,  it  is  even  more  noticeable  that,  in 
full  view  of  the  liability  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  such  startling  abuses,  our  Lord,  in 
founding  or  refounding  the  Church  of  the  New 
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Covenant,  unmistakably  reconstituted  this 
very  authority.  The  phrases  about  binding 
and  loosing,  the  phrase  about  remitting  and 
retaining  men's  sins,  these  phrases  are  quite 
unmistakable  in  their  meaning.  Discussion 
may  arise  as  to  the  relation  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  authority, 
but  I  do  not  really  think  that  there  can  be 
any  serious  disputing  at  all  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases,  that  they  describe  the  grant  to 
the  Christian  society  of  a  legislative  and 
a  disciplinary  authority  over  its  members 
with  the  highest  divine  sanction. 

Now  what  ought  to  have  been  the  attitude 
of  thoughtful  Christians  towards  ecclesiastical 
authority,  resulting  from  our  Lord's  whole 
attitude  towards  it  ?  I  think  that  the  Catholic 
Church  ought  to  have  maintained  and  used 
ecclesiastical  and  sacerdotal  authority,  but 
that  its  maintenance  and  its  use  ought  to 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  continual 
fear.  Because  they  had  before  them  this  fact, 
that  however  divinely  authoritative,  however 
securely  resting  on  a  basis  of  legitimate  and 
genuine  inspiration,  yet  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Old  Covenant,  by  no  process 
of  sudden  revolution,  but  simply  by  a  pro 
cess  of  gradual  development,  was  capable  of 
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becoming  something  so  utterly  alien  in  spirit 
from  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  that  when 
the  Christ  came,  to  prepare  for  whom  and  to 
welcome  whom  was  the  one  reason  for  which 
it  existed,  it  did  in  fact  reject  Him  utterly. 
Now  I  think  that  what  alarms  and  arrests  the 
reader  of  Church  history  is  just  the  fact  that 
over  great  periods  of  Church  history  this  fear 
has  been  on  the  whole  so  exceedingly  little  in 
the  mind  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Church  was 
given  a  great  authority,  but  it  was  given 
a  great  authority  which  was  at  the  same 
time  secondary ;  the  authority  not  to  reveal 
but  to  perpetuate  a  revelation  ;  an  authority 
therefore  which  needed  a  continual  guarantee, 
the  same  in  substance  as  was  implied  in  our 
Lord's  words  of  rebuke,  when  He  directed  the 
attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  His 
own  time  back  to  their  original  authority  in 
the  inspired  Word :  "  Thus  have  ye  made  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition." 
He  would  have  had  them  go  back  continually 
to  the  message  of  the  prophets  and  continu 
ally  test  their  present  teaching  by  that  message 
of  the  prophets.  And  in  fact  you  find  that 
this  idea  of  the  continual  testing  of  religion 
by  its  inspired  originals  took  hold  of  the 
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Christian  Church  from  the  first.  St.  Paul 
had  already  grasped  it :  "  But  though  we,  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  should  preach  unto 
you  any  gospel  other  than  that  which  we 
preached  unto  you  [at  starting],  let  him  be 
anathema."  Thus  from  the  first  Christianity 
was  recognized  as  a  "faith  once  for  all  de 
livered  to  the  saints,"  and  that  was,  as  we  all 
know,  a  commonplace  in  the  Church  for 
a  great  many  centuries. 

It  has  been  my  business  to  read  the  Fathers 
more  I  suppose  than  any  other  part  of  human 
literature,  except  the  New  Testament  itself, 
and  by  the  study  of  the  Fathers  one  receives 
gradually  certain  impressions  ;  and  I  think 
one  of  the  strongest  impressions  so  received 
is  of  the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  theo 
logical,  restraint  involved  in  the  fact  that  the 
Fathers  were  continually  exercising  themselves 
upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
the  Bible  generally.  This— to  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate — acted  as  a 
resisting  and  retarding  force  as  against  super 
stitions  or  material  perversion  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Now  I  cannot  profess  to  be  at  all 
largely  acquainted  with  mediaeval  writings, 
but  I  have  tried  to  read  one  particular  medi 
aeval  controversy  with  a  certain  degree  of 
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thoroughness  down  to  a  certain  point,  that  is 
the  controversy  over  the  Eucharist.  Cer 
tainly  the  change  —  speaking  generally,  and 
without  attempting  to  define  exactly  where 
one  period  ends  ^and  another  begins  —  the 
change,  I  say,  between  the  method  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  method  of  the  Church  at 
that  period  when  transubstantiation  became 
a  dogma  of  the  Western  Church  —  the  period 
of  the  Berengarian  controversy  —  is  quite  extra 
ordinarily  marked.  You  remember  the  con 
troversy  about  the  homoousion  doctrine  ;  you 
remember  how  serious  an  objection  it  appeared 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  homoousion  "  that  it  — 
the  actual  term  —  was  not  in  the  Bible;  and  how 
then  the  great  Fathers  explained,  that  though 
the  term  was  not  in  the  Bible,  yet  the  idea 
was  in  the  Bible;  and  that  the  particular 
word  was  the  one  word  necessary  to  guard 
what  was  the  central  and  fundamental  faith 
of  the  Christian  Church.  And  we  feel  that 
their  claim  for  this  word  was  magnificently 
justified.  It  was  the  one  word  which  was 
necessary  to  guard  Christianity  from  funda 
mental  corruption,  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
idea  of  demigods  or  intermediate  existences 
between  God  and  man.  But  in  all  this  contro 
versy  they  are  laboriously  anxious  to  vindicate 
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their  claim  that  this  new  term  represents 
nothing  new  in  idea,  and  that  they  are  simply 
choosing  that  word  which  alone  will  guard 
the  thing  which  by  the  confession  of  all  is 
fundamental  and  scriptural.  The  appeal  to 
Scripture  is  paramount. 

But  in  the  Berengarian  controversy  all  is 
changed.  Not  even  Berengar  thinks  of  the 
appeal  of  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from 
other  authorities.  The  jealous  scrutiny  of 
a  proposed  new  dogma  in  the  light  of  anti 
quity,  and  of  the  inspired  writers  most  of  all, 
has  quite  vanished.  I  venture  to  think  that 
I  am  not  using  too  strong  language  if  I  say 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  con 
troversy  concerning  dogma  which  inspires  one 
with  so  profound  a  distrust  in  the  methods 
employed,  and  in  general  with  so  profound 
a  sense  of  intellectual  insecurity,  as  the 
eucharistic  controversy  which  ended  in  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation.  If  the  authority 
given  to  the  Church  is  authority  so  absolute 
and  so  mechanical  that  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  go  astray  even  though  it  apparently  neglects 
all  the  safeguards  of  correct  action,  well  and 
good ;  we  must  accept  the  result  without 
inquiry.  But  if  it  is  authority  given  in  any 
measure  under  the  law  of  human  responsibility, 
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and  therefore  dependent  upon  the  use  of  safe 
guards  for  its  legitimate  action,  then  in  face  of 
the  Berengarian  controversy  one  must  ask, 
Were  the  safeguards  used  at  all  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  be  misused,  is  it  not,  in  this  case, 
being  misused  ? 

Let  me  take  another  rather  small  point  of 
mediaeval  eucharistic  doctrine,  and  yet  one  of 
very  great  interest,  the  Melchisedekian  priest 
hood — the  priesthood  of  Christ  according  to 
the  order  of  Melchisedek.  That  appears  of 
course  as  an  element  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  three  points  of  comparison 
between  Christ's  priesthood  and  Melchisedek's 
which  are  there  emphasized  are  (i)  the  union  of 
kingship  and  priesthood  in  one  person,  (2)  the 
eternity  of  priesthood  as  it  appears  symboli 
cally  in  Melchisedek's  introduction  into  history 
"without  father,  without  mother,  without 
beginning  of  time,  without  end  of  days," 
and  (3)  its  superior  authority  to  the  priest 
hood  of  the  tribe  of  "Levi.  But  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Hebrews  makes  it  plain  that 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek  is  exercised  in  heaven ;  Christ 
enters  into  its  exercise  as  He  enters  into  the 
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heavenly  place  in  the  power  of  His  once- 
offered  sacrifice  ;  it  is  a  heavenly  priesthood 
indisputably  and  unquestionably.  Now  in 
the  Fathers  you  observe  the  point  fastened 
upon  that  Melchisedek  as  he  appears  in 
Genesis  "  offered  bread  and  wine."  We  will 
not  here  discuss  the  question  whether  the  con 
tention  is  justified  in  fact,  whether  bread  and. 
wine  are  represented  in  the  narrative  as  sacri 
ficial  things ;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  so 
taken  to  be  by  the  Fathers.  Therefore  they  say 
that  our  Lord  also  entered  upon  His  Melchise- 
dekian  priesthood  when  He  offered  bread  and 
wine.  But,  in  spite  of  this  contention,  the 
constant  habituation  of  the  Fathers  with  the 
language  of  Scripture  keeps  their  eucharistic 
doctrine  absolutely  right,  because  the  heavenly 
ministry,  the  heavenly  priesthood  of  our  Lord 
is  always  in  their  mind,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  mind  with 
the  heavenly  priesthood  is  the  one  thing  which 
does  keep  eucharistic  doctrine  right,  by  keep 
ing  the  earthly  action  on  a  line  with  our  Lord's 
perpetual  pleading  of  the  once-made  sacrifice. 
The  Fathers  then  upheld  the  idea  of  the  offer 
ing  of  bread  and  wine,  as  the  characteristic  act 
of  the  priesthood  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchisedek,  but  were  kept  entirely  right  in 
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their  great  conception  of  the  eucharistic  sacri 
fice  because  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  con 
stantly  present  to  their  minds,  asserts  the 
heavenly  exercise  of  this  priesthood.  But 
pass  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  you  at  once 
perceive  the  consequences  which  arise  when 
this  Scriptural  background  is  gone.  The 
heavenly  priesthood  of  Christ  is  forgotten. 
Read  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
you  find  it  declared  that  Christ  must  still 
be  a  priest,  and  must  exercise  the  Melchise- 
dekian  priesthood  ;  that  this  means  He  must 
offer  bread  and  wine  ;  and  that  He  does  this  by 
the  hands  of  His  priests  on  earth,  at  the  altars 
of  the  Church  on  earth.  You  observe  my 
point.  My  point  is  simply  this,  that  what  is 
gone  is  the  Scriptural  background,  and  with  it 
the  whole  idea  of  the  heavenly  priesthood  of 
our  Lord,  That  great  correction  for  possible 
errors  has  vanished.  The  sole  idea  which 
remains  to  be  represented  is  that  of  the  exer 
cise  of  the  Melchisedekian  priesthood  through 
the  hands  of  the  priest  on  earth  who  offers  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice.  And  I  feel  sure  that  all 
the  subsequent  dangers  which  have  arisen  in 
the  Western  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  have  been  due  to  the 
same  cause,  the  vanishing  of  the  Scriptural 
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background.  Moreover,  on  other  fields,  such 
as  the  development  of  the  doctrine,  of  purga 
tory  or  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
saint-worship,  you  would  feel  substantially  the 
same  thing.  The  idea  of  the  inspired  writings 
constituting  the  standard  and  limit  of  the 
Church's  faith  and  teaching  is  forgotten.  For 
example,  however  inevitable  to  our  minds  is 
the  conception  of  a  purgatory  after  death, 
however  irresistibly  we  feel  that  there  must 
be  a  purgatory,  yet,  in  fact,  there  is  almost 
nothing  about  it  in  Scripture ;  and  therefore 
it  is  at  least  a  probable  conclusion,  that  it  was 
because  we  are  meant  to  exercise  our  responsi 
bility  solely  in  view  of  our  probation  in  this 
world  that  the  nature  of  what  lies  beyond 
was  shut  out  of  the  limits  of  revelation.  And 
so  long  as  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
Church  was  supposed  to  be  limited  by  Scrip 
ture,  so  long  any  considerable  development  of 
teaching  about  purgatory  became  impossible. 
The  same  result  follows  in  regard  to  the 
worship  of  the  saints. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  certain  and  obvious, 
though  I  cannot  now  stop  to  prove  it  at 
greater  length,  that  unless  there  is  some  abso 
lutely  cogent  reason  driving  him  to  the  con 
trary  conclusion,  the  student  of  the  mediaeval 
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Western  development  is  bound  to  recognize 
three  tendencies  manifestly  at  work  there  on 
the  largest  scale,  and  with  the  most  decisive 
results.  First,  there  is  apparent  a  certain 
deterioration  of  Christianity  owing  to  the  reli 
gion  as  it  stands  represented  in  its  sacred 
books  having  been  freely  accommodated  to  an 
environment  of  natural  religion.  Secondly, 
a  one-sidedness  of  development  is  manifest  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  generally  called 
sacerdotal  authority,  by  which  the  ethical 
element  tends  to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  that 
of  obedience  to  authority.  Thirdly,  through 
the  premature  or  needless  fixing  of  dogmatic 
requirement  this  one-sided  or  imperfect  de 
velopment  becomes  arrested  and  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  reconsideration,  or  the 
modifying  action  of  changed  feeling. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  only  way  to  resist  this 
conclusion  is  to  believe  that  it  is  precisely  such 
mistaken  action  on  the  part  of  Church  autho 
rity  which  is  precluded  by  the  divine  promise 
to  the  Church.  The  Church  cannot  have  been 
so  far  in  error.  But,  when  we  examine  them, 
the  grounds  of  such  a  belief  in  a  mechanically 
safe  action  of  Church  authority — safe,  whether 
the  Church  is  at  pains  to  inform  herself  or  no 
— are  found  to  be  most  precarious.  The 
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perpetuity  of  grace  and  truth  is  promised  to 
the  Church  in  a  general  sense,  but  not  the 
degree  or  exactness  of  infallibility  which  this 
theory  requires. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  original  idea 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  such  as 
would  be  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  the  living 
voice."  The  idea  of  the  living  voice  does 
indeed  suggest  the  idea  of  a  central  oracle  of 
infallible  truth,  and  the  phrase  is  in  fact  asso 
ciated  with  the  rise  of  the  Papal  idea.  But 
the  earlier  and  more  really  Catholic  idea  of 
Church  authority  is  better  expressed  by  the 
idea  of  witness.  The  Church  is  a  Catholic 
body  witnessing  to<  a  faith  once  given.  And 
the  strength  and  security  of  witness  lies  not  in 
centrality,  but  in  the  agreement  of  converging 
and  independent  testimonies,  which  is  the 
principle  underlying  the  authority  of  general 
councils.  This  I  have  sought  elsewhere  to 
show  *.  My  present  point  is  only  to  indicate 

1  See  Boman  Catholic  Claims,  chap,  iii ;  hut  I  cannot  now 
assent  to  the  position  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  that 
''the  authority  of  the  Church  diffusive  is  no  less  binding 
than  the  authority  of  the  Church  collective."  It  is  less 
binding,  it  seems  to  me,  for  this  reason:  that  it  lacks 
the  deliberate  examination  of  traditions,  a  careful  com 
parison  of  tradition  and  scripture,  and  sifting  of 
arguments  by  theologian^,  which  have  actually  gone 
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that  the  more  stress  we  lay  on  the  idea  of  the 
Church's  authority  as  lying  in  a  witness  to 
a  once-given  faith — a  witness  consisting  in 
part  of  the  agreement  of  independent  lines 
of  tradition  in  different  Churches — the  less 
mechanical  does  it  become.  Witness -bearing 
involves  fidelity  or  taking  pains  to  keep  our 
witness  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we 
are  looking  to  is  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  here  again  all  that  we  know  leads  us 
to  expect  that  the  fullness  with  which  this 
assistance  is  given  to  the  Church  will  depend 
upon  her  faithful  correspondence  with  the 
purposes  of  God. 

I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  not 
apply  this  principle  only  in  order  to  test  the 
Roman  development,  but  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  test  the  Anglican  ^development 
also.  We  have  in  many  respects  a  very  re 
markable  development  of  Christianity  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  Examine  it  only  in  the 
one  particular  matter  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.  The  idea  of  nationality 
in  religion  lies  very  deep  in  the  English 

to  form  the  basis  of  the  great  ecumenical  decisions  about 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  authority  of  the  Church 
diffusive  means  authority  unsifted,  not  cross-questioned, 
nor  vigorously  examined. 
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character.  When  after  the  Norman  invasion 
they  sought  to  deprive  St.  Wulfstan  of  his 
bishopric  because  of  his  unacquaintance  with 
Norman- French,  the  saint  marched  out  of  the 
council  which  was  being  held  in  St.  Cathe 
rine's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  into  the 
great  church  itself,  stuck  his  crozier  into  the 
tomb  of  the  Confessor,  and  said,  "  Edward, 
thou  gavest  me  this  staff;  to  thee  do  I  give  it 
back."  That  very  Erastian  sentiment  of  the 
saint  plainly  points  to  a  complete  amalgama 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  Plainly  Wulf 
stan,  or  those  who  handed  down  this  story 
about  him,  did  not  much  distinguish  ecclesi 
astical  and  civil  jurisdiction.  Now  after  the 
Norman  conquest  the  more  Catholic  Western 
ideas  no  doubt  greatly  modified  that  original 
English  nationalism,  but  there  was  a  recurrence 
of  it  in  an  intensified  form  at  the  period  of 
the  Keformation  owing  to  the  abrupt  sever 
ance  of  England  from  Western  Christendom. 
The  result  is  the  national  theory  of  the  Church 
which  is  a  distinct  development  of  Christi 
anity — I  mean  the  theory  of  the  substantial 
identity  of  Church  and  State  as  it  appears  in 
Hooker.  At  that  time  it  had  a  certain  plausi 
bility  ;  but  of  course  this  identification  of 
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Church  and  State  leads  very  easily  to  the  dis 
tinctive  powers  of  the  Church  becoming 
merged  in  the  State.  This  in  fact  took  place 
in  England,  and  then  afterwards  the  State 
necessarily  abandoned  its  religious  exclusive- 
ness  and  became  as  a  matter  of  course  a  body 
made  up  of  persons  of  all  sorts  of  religious 
opinions,  on  a  basis  of  complete  equality.  The 
result  has  shown  itself  to  be  disastrous.  The 
State  cannot  any  longer  act  as  a  Church,  and 
the  Church  has  no  freedom  to  act  apart.  Yet 
in  this  (and  in  a  great  many  other  respects) 
I  think  that  Anglicans  show  an  extraordinary 
readiness  to  do  for  themselves  precisely  that 
which  they  are  always  objecting  to  Roman 
Catholics  doing,  that  is,  to  accept  their  own 
local  or  partial  development  as  final,  to  resent 
to  appeal  back  to  our  origins,  to  prefer  the 
appeal  to  the  Reformation  settlement.  Yet 
the  appeal  to  a  particular  moment  of  Christian 
development  as  having  any  degree  of  finality 
seems  to  me,  intellectually,  morally,  and  re 
ligiously,  to  be  doing  precisely  that  very  thing 
which  is  subversive  of  the  whole  foundation 
upon  which  our  claim  to  reform  ourselves, 
without  losing  catholicity,  has  stood.  So  far 
as  the  Reformation  settlement  in  England 
brought  with  it  certain  definite  and  specific 
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obligations  embodied  in  the  Prayer-book, 
those  definite  and  specific  obligations  we 
recognize,  and  we  must  faithfully  abide  by 
them;  or  if  we  repudiate  them,  we  must  take 
the  consequences.  But  when  you  get  behind 
specific  agreements  to  the  settlement  of  prin 
ciple,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should 
be  bound  by  the  theological  opinions  of  one 
(specially  controversial  and  one-sided)  age 
than  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  thir 
teenth  century  or  any  other  period.  We 
exist,  and  we  exist  only,  on  the  basis  of  our 
willingness  to  be  continually  recurring  to  our 
originals,  to  our  inspired  originals,  and  to  find 
our  authorization  in  no  narrower  or  lower 
sphere  than  Catholic  consent,  antiquity  and 
Scripture.  But  to  be  true  to  this  principle 
will  involve  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  First  of 
all,  we  must  plainly  apply  it  to  that  particular 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  We  have 
suffered  our  Church  to  be  crippled  by  the  loss 
of  that  free  legislative  and  disciplinary  power 
over  its  members  with  which  our  Lord  en 
dowed  it  because  it  was  to  be  a  society,  and 
to  which  He  gave  a  divine  sanction  because  it 
was  to  be  a  divine  society.  But  a  Church 
without  this  power  utterly  fails  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient,  catholic,  and  scriptural  prin- 
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ciple.  No  development  of  doctrine  or  practice 
in  the  Roman  Church  is  less  to  be  justified 
than  the  development  in  Anglicanism  of  a 
Church  without  the  power  of  legislation  and 
discipline  in  spiritual  things. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

I  suppose  these  are  the  three  main  dangers 
to  which  ecclesiastical  developments  are 
liable :  (i)  The  danger  of  undue  accommoda 
tion  to  natural  religion  or  to  the  indolence 
and  superstitious  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
from  which  result  undue  and  unguarded  ac 
cretions  upon  Christian  doctrine  and  perver 
sions  of  it.  (2)  There  is  the  danger  of  one- 
sidedness  by  accommodation  to  the  particular 
tendencies  of  a  particular  age.  (3)  There  is 
the  danger  of  an  arrested  development,  be 
cause  ecclesiastical  authority  acting  hastily  or 
unguardedly  solidifies  the  one-sidedness  or 
undue  accommodation  of  a  particular  moment 
of  the  Church  into  a  premature  and  unjustifi 
able  dogma.  There  is,  I  venture  to  think,  for 
all  these  dangers  one  remedy,  and  one  remedy 
only,  and  thair  the  most  old-fashioned  ;  and 
yet  it  is  with  this  that  is  bound  up  all  that  is 
most  true,  all  that  is  most  free,  all  that  is 
most  spiritual  in  the  Church.  The  remedy  to 
which  I  refer  is  what — to  apply  in  a  new 
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sense  a  phrase  from  biology — we  may  call  re 
version  to  type:  the  continual  recurrence  to 
the  original  pattern,  the  continual  appeal  to 
antiquity  and  Scripture.  Such  an  appeal 
limits  the  dogmatic  authority  and  in  a  sense 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Church.  But  it  is 
by  the  maintenance  of  this  appeal,  and  only  so, 
that  you  can  safeguard  what  is,  after  all,  the 
most  important  thing,  that  is,  the  real  power 
of  the  Church  to  be  true  to  its  own  best  spirit, 
to  reassert  the  original  teaching  in  all  its 
freedom  and  largeness  of  application,  without 
being  trammelled  and  contracted  by  the  errors 
and  narrownesses  of  particular  periods. 
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AN   ADDRESS 

ON  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CORONA 
TION  FORMS  AND  ON  THE 
WORD  PROTESTANT  IN  THE 
CORONATION  OATH. 

OUR  minds  are  full  of  the  coming  ceremony 
of  the  Coronation,  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you  this 
evening. 

The  theory  of  'the  solemn  service  of  the 
Coronation  appears  to  be,  that  the  Church 
is  the  witness  to  the  contract  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects ;  religion  being 
the  foundation  of  the  safeguards  both  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  and  of  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  king  is  presented  to  his  subjects  by 
the  principal  spiritual  ruler,  the  highest  per 
sonage  in  the  kingdom  after  the  direct  blood 
royal ;  and  the  people  accept  the  king  with 
acclamation.  They  give  public  assent  to 
his  authority  and  public  promise  of  their 
obedience.  The  basis  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  gift  of  the  dignity  and  the  power  comes 
from  God.  The  king  holds  of  the  Almighty. 

A  3 
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Our  Coronation  Service  is  in  large  part  at 
least  1170  years  old.  It  is  a  hundred  years 
older  than  the  time  of  King  Egbert  of  Wessex, 
when  first  there  emerged  from  the  several 
independent  kingdoms  of  the  English  some 
thing  like  a  kingdom  of  England.  We  owe 
this  service  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  became 
Bishop  of  York  in  732,  and  Archbishop  of 
York  in  735.  It  is  the  form  for  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  the  English  land 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Humber.  It  has 
for  me  the  special  interest  that  it  was  drawn 
up  by  the  master  of  the  school  in  which  I 
was  myself  educated,  the  Cathedral  School  of 
York.  Egbert  was  the  master  or  ruler  of 
this  school,  being  cousin  of  the  king  who  ap 
pointed  him,  and  brother  of  the  king  who 
reigned  in  Northumbria  through  almost  the 
whole  of  his  archiepiscopate.  It  was  no  doubt 
for  the  coronation  of  this  brother  of  his,  King 
Eadbert,  in  737,  that  he  drew  up  the  form  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  supposes  Arch 
bishop  Egbert  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
form.  I  should  suppose  that  various  Christian 
kings  of  Northumbria  had  been  crowned  with 
religious  ceremony,  from  the  time  of  Edwin, 
the  first  Christian  king,  in  626,  and  that  in  the 
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course  of  the  hundred  years  which  elapsed 
between  his  time  and  Archbishop  Egbert's 
time  the  form  had  been  developed  and  had 
become  customary.  The  archbishop  took 
great  pains  to  systematize  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  of  its  chief  pastors  in  the  north, 
and  he  carefully  collected  the  proper  forms 
for  all  the  functions  and  duties  of  a  religious 
character  which  a  bishop  had  to  carry  out. 
This  he  called  his  Pontifical,  the  book  of  the 
forms  used  by  a  Pontiff.  It  is  in  this  Pontifical 
that  we  find  his  Coronation  Service.  There  is 
in  it,  I  think,  internal  evidence  of  its  having 
come  from  a  time  earlier  than  735,  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  an  archbishop  as 
the  officiating  pontiff.  There  was  no  arch 
bishop  of  York  before  735;  unless,  indeed,  we 
count  Paulinus,  the  first  bishop,  as  an  arch 
bishop.  We  cannot  discuss  that  question  here. 
In  a  curious  way  these  forms  spread  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  famous  Alcuin,  a 
pupil  of  the  same  great  school  of  York,  became 
master  of  the  school  in  succession  to  Albert, 
Egbert's  cousin  and  successor,  like  Egbert  a 
man  of  the  blood  royal.  The  fame  and  per 
sonality  of  Alcuin  became  known  to  Charle 
magne,  and  he  invited  him  to  reside  in  Europe 
and  restore  order  to  the  chaos  into  which 
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time  the  form  had  been  developed  and  had 
become  customary.  The  archbishop  took 
great  pains  to  systematize  the  work  of  the 
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and  restore  order  to  the  chaos  into  which 
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educational  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  had  fallen 
in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  from  the  Ehine 
to  the  Ebro.  By  permission  of  the  King  of 
Northumbria  and  the  Archbishop,  Alcuin  ac 
cepted  the  invitation,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  mastership  of  York.  He  soon  wrote  to 
Northumbria  to  borrow  manuscripts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Service  Books,  in 
order  that  from  their  accurate  texts  he  might 
correct  the  corrupt  texts  which  he  found  pre 
valent  on  the  continent.  It  is  an  honourable 
fact  of  our  early  history.  This  borrowing  of 
forms  from  England  went  on  after  his  time, 
and  had  this  curious  result  among  others,  that 
a  manuscript  of  the  Coronation  Service  of  the 
early  French  kings  contains,  in  the  unaltered 
English  form,  a  solemn  charge  to  the  new 
king  as  having  been  raised  to  the  royal  throne, 
not  of  his  own  land,  but  of  the  Mercians, 
Northumbrians,  and  West  Saxons. 

Egbert's  form  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
much  simpler  than  ours.  Symbolic  ceremonies 
have  gathered  round  the  rite  in  the  course  of 
eleven  centuries  of  use ;  and  the  form  in  the 
Pontifical  contains  only  those  parts  of  the 
Service  which  are  special  to  the  occasion. 
This  gives  to  it  a  more  direct  meaning  and 
force.  It  is  headed,  The  Mass  for  Kings  on 
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the  day  of  their  Benediction  ;  but  it  only  pro 
fesses  to  give  the  additions  to  the  ordinary 
celebration  of  the  Mass  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Coronation.  All  the  political  parts  of  the 
ceremony,  which  find  a  place  in  our  form, 
are  absent ;  there  is  no  Recognition,  as  with 
us,  nor  a  Coronation  Oath,  as  part  of  the 
Service.  But  in  an  Appendix,  as  it  were, 
the  threefold  oath  is  given,  in  form  of  a  royal 
declaration  to  the  people  in  the  third  person, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

We  have  also  another  early  Coronation 
Service,  dating  from  a  time  when  the  king 
doms  of  the  Heptarchy  had  been  united.  Its 
title  is,  The  Coronation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
King.  That  heading  might  have  been  added 
later ;  but  the  text  itself  makes  the  date 
clear,  one  of  the  longest  prayers  describing 
the  king  as  raised  to  the  royal  throne  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  is  of  earlier  date,  and  that  the  form  is 
written  to  serve  for  a  king  of  Angles  or  a 
king  of  Saxons.  The  form  found  in  France, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  gives  an  ex 
tension  of  the  idea  of  a  combination  of  king 
doms  of  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  special  inclu 
sion  of  the  Mercians — the  royal  throne  of  the 
Mercians,  Northumbrians,  and  West  Saxons. 
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This  second  form  of  the  Service  comes  in 
some  respects  nearer  to  our  own  form  than 
Egbert's  does.  It  is  much  longer  than  Egbert's, 
and  is  a  complete  form  for  the  Coronation 
ceremony ;  only  after  it  was  ended  did  they" 
proceed  to  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  the 
form  for  which  is  headed,  Missa  pro  rege  or- 
dinato.  It  states  the  preliminary  ceremonies 
in  the  form  of  a  rubric.  We  continue  to 
observe  this  rubric  very  closely,  the  main 
difference  being  that  we  place  the  Te  Deum 
later.  It  sets  forth  that  the  king  is  brought 
into  the  church  by  two  bishops.  Two  bishops 
precent  an  antiphon,  which  the  clergy  chant. 
The  king  proceeds  up  the  church  and  pros 
trates  himself  before  the  altar.  Te  Deum  is 
sung.  The  king  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  is  elected  by  the  bishops  and  people. 
This  exactly  corresponds  to  our  form,  where 
the  archbishop  at  this  precise  point  presents 
the  king  to  the  people  as  their  undoubted 
king,  and  the  people  acclaim  him  with  God 
save  King  Edward.  He  promises  on  oath  to 
keep  three  things,  which  he  reads  out  in  a 
clear  voice  before  God  and  the  people.  This 
being  the  origin  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  we 
must  see  carefully  what  the  three  things  pro 
mised  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kiog  are. 
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"  These  three  things  to  the  Christian  people 
to  me  subject  in  the  name  of  Christ  I  promise  : 

First,  that  the  Church  of  God  and  all  the 
Christian  people  true  peace  by  our  power  in 
all  time  keep. 

Next,  that  rapacities  and  all  iniquities  to 
persons  of  all  degrees  I  will  interdict. 

Third,  that  in  all  judgements  equity  and 
mercy  I  will  maintain. 

That  to  me  and  to  you  may  grant  His  mercy 
the  clement  and  merciful  God  who  liveth  and 
reigneth." 

The  declaration  already  referred  to,  at  the 
close  of  Egbert's  service,  is  in  the  third  per 
son,  but  is  otherwise  the  same.  Its  form  is, 
if  anything,  more  interesting.  It  is  headed : 
Here  you  may  see  the  first  declaration  of  a 
king  to  the  people,  and  it  takes  this  form  : — 

"The  righteousness  of  a  king  newly  or 
dained  and  raised  to  the  throne  is  to  keep 
these  three  precepts  towards  the  people  to 
him  subject.  First,"  &c.,  as  above.  The  only 
other  differences  are  that  the  words  "  by  our 
power"  and  "who  liveth  and  reigneth"  do 
not  appear  in  Egbert's  form. 

Egbert's  form  begins  with  an  antiphon, 
Just  art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  a  Psalm,  Blessed 
are  those  that  are  undefiled.  Then  followed 
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a  special  collect  and  two  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  former  was  Lev. 
xxvi.  6-1  o,  a  very  suitable  passage,  including 
the  verse  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred. 
The  New  Testament  lection  in  737  A.D.  was 
precisely  that  to  be  read  as  the  Gospel  at  the 
Coronation  in  1902,  from  Matt,  xxii,  Render 
unto  Caesar. 

After  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Sermon,  in 
our  modern  form,  the  Oath  is  taken  by  the 
king,  the  order  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  form 
being  thus  preserved.  The  change  in  the 
form  of  the  oath  will  be  noticed  later  on. 

Then  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  our 
own  proceed  to  the  anointing  with  oil.  Latin 
prayers  of  great  fullness  and  beauty  were  said 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  many  of  the  peti 
tions  of  which  appear  in  our  form.  Then 
followed  an  antiphon  ;  and  here  again  we  have 
an  unbroken  continuity  of  form,  Egbert's  an 
tiphon  being  the  same  as  our  anthem,  Zadok 
the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king-,  already  a  second  example  of 
the  precise  words  of  1170  years  ago  being 
used.  While  the  head  of  the  king  was  being 
anointed  with  oil,  the  officiating  bishop  said 
a  long  and  very  suitable  prayer,  from  which 
our  form  takes  its  words:  Be  thy  head  anointed 
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with  holy  oil,  as  kings,  priests,  and  prophets 
were  anointed.  These  words  occur  in  the 
second  Anglo-Saxon  form  also. 

The  ceremonies  after  the  anointing  are  in 
Egbert's  form  these :  The  giving  of  the  Sceptre ; 
The  giving  of  the  Staff ;  The  crowning  ;  The 
acclaim  of  the  people. 

To  these  ceremonies  the  second  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  adds :  The  giving  of  the  Ring ; 
The  girding  with  the  Sword  ;  The  investment 
with  the  Robe  of  State  ;  The  placing  on  the 
Throne  of  State ;  The  ceremony  of  the  Corona 
tion  of  the  Queen,  with  Oil,  Ring,  and  Crown. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
the  only  additions  we  find  in  our  form  are 
the  Spurs ;  the  Armilla ;  the  Orb,  if,  indeed, 
the  Orb  was  not  present  with  the  sceptre  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  form  ;  and  the  Bible. 

In  passing  these  ceremonies  in  brief  review, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  call  the  earliest  form 
Egbert's,  and  the  second  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form.  We  shall  now  follow  the  order  of  our 
modern  form,  from  the  ceremony  of  anointing, 
at  which  point  all  three  agree  except  so  far 
as  this,  that  only  anointing  on  the  head  is 
required  by  Egbert's  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  in  con 
nexion  with  the  anointing  of  the  hands  of 
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our  sovereigns,  that  in  the  British  Church  the 
anointing  of  the  hands  was  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  ordination ;  so  we  are  told  by 
Gildas.  From  the  British  Church  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  borrowed  this  ceremony  at  the 
ordination  of  deacons  and  priests  and  the 
consecration  of  bishops.  The  addition  of  the 
ceremony  to  the  anointing  of  the  sovereign's 
head  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  growing  sense 
of  the  religious  character  of  the  sovereign  as 
given  by  his  anointing.  We  have  already 
seen  that  as  soon  as  the  king  was  anointed 
and  crowned  he  was  described  in  the  rubric 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  as  rex  ordinatus, 
the  ordained  king. 

We  need  not  delay  over  the  Spurs,  with 
which  a  great  layman  touches  the  king's  heeL 
They  were  a  natural  addition  to  the  sword 
of  the  warrior  king  when  the  old  "  shield 
wall"  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  fighting  on 
foot,  had  been  used  for  the  last  sad  time  on 
the  hill  of  Senlac,  and  the  Norman  sovereigns 
fought  on  horseback. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Sword,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  added  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In 
the  accompanying  prayer,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  having  now  been  anointed,  was  called 
'•'  our  most  Christian  king."  He  was  bidden : 
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"  Receive  this  Sword,  brought  to  thee  with 
the  Benediction  of  God ; "  whence  our  im 
pressive  form :  "  Receive  this  Kingly  Sword, 
brought  now  from  the  Altar  of  God."  With 
us,  a  great  layman  girds  the  king  with  the 
Sword  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  was  girded  by 
the  bishops.  Here,  as  in  several  other  cases^ 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  our  prayers 
and  addresses  are  as  apposite  as  those  of  the 
earliest  time,  where  the  two  are  different ; 
but  the  opening  words  of  our  address  are  fine  : 
"  With  this  Sword  do  justice,  stop  the  growth 
of  iniquity,  protect  the  Holy  Church  of  God." 

The  Armilla  and  Pallium  or  Imperial  Mantle 
are  then  put  on  the  king.  Here  again  we 
have  an  addition  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and 
the  address  then  used,  "  Receive  now  the  gar 
ment  of  highest  honour,  the  pallium  of  regal 
state,"  is  preserved  in  our  "  Receive  this  Im 
perial  Robe."  The  antiphon  sung  after  the 
address  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  has  a  quaint 
ending,  "and  mayest  thou  enjoy  perpetual 
felicity  in  Christ  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  V 

With  the  Pallium  the  "  Orb  with,  the  Cross  " 
is  given;  apparently  an  addition  to  the  early 
forms,  though  it  has  been  argued  that  it  is  a 
survival  of  one  of  the  Sceptres.  However 

*  Cum  Anglisaxonicis. 
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that  may  be,  the  address  is  very  striking: 
"  When  you  see  this  Orb  set  under  the  Cross, 
remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject  to 
the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our  Re 
deemer." 

Then  comes  the  investiture  with  the  Ring 
and  Staff.  This  was  the  form  which  the  in 
vestiture  of  a  bishop  took.  It  was  round  this 
form  that  the  prolonged  struggle  of  fifty-six 
years  about  investitures  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  centred,  as  also  that  between 
Henry  I  of  England  and  Anselm.  Henry's 
predecessors,  the  two  Norman  Williams,  had 
invested  their  bishops  with  ring  and  staff. 
Sixteen  years  before  the  Imperialists  and 
Papists  brought  their  fifty-six  years  of  inter 
necine  strife  to  an  end,  Henry  I  made  the 
compromise  with  Anselm  which  the  combatants 
on  the  larger  field  eventually  adopted,  giving 
up  the  investiture  with  ring  and  staff  on  the 
ground  that  many  held  it  to  be  a  spiritual 
function,  and  retaining  homage  or  fealty  for 
the  temporalities  of  the  see.  This  emphasizes 
once  more  the  resemblance  between  the 
coronation  of  an  English  sovereign  and  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop. 

The  words  of  our  address,  "  Receive  this 
Ring,  the  ensign  of  Kingly  Dignity  and  of 
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Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  follow  closely 
the  Anglo-Saxon  form,  "Receive  the  Ring: 
the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Faith,  the  solidity  of 
the  Kingdom,  ...  by  which  you  may  destroy 
heresies  .  .  .  and  confirm  your  subjects  in  the 
constancy  of  the  Catholic  Faith." 

With  us  the  archbishop  then  delivers  two 
Sceptres  to  the  king,  one  after  the  other.  In 
Egbert's  form  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  form 
these  are  called  the  Sceptre  and  the  Staff. 
Egbert's  form  directs  that  all  the  pontiffs  with 
the  chief  men  shall  put  the  Sceptre  into  the 
king's  hand.  We  retain  at  this  point  the 
intervention  of  the  layman,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Worksop  supporting  His  Majesty's 
right  arm  while  he  holds  the  Sceptre. 

The  words  used  in  our  form  when  the 
Sceptre  with  the  Cross  is  given,  "  Receive  the 
Royal  Sceptre,  the  ensign  of  Kingly  Power 
and  Justice,"  and  when  the  Sceptre  with  the 
Dove  is  given,  "  Receive  the  Rod  of  Equity 
and  Mercy,"  again  closely  follow  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  "  Receive  the  Sceptre,  the  sign 
of  Royal  Clemency  and  Kingly  Power,"  rt  Re 
ceive  the  Staff  of  Equity  and  Mercy."  Similarly, 
the  concluding  words  of  the  address,  "  Punish 
the  wicked,  protect  and  cherish  the  just,  and 
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lead  your  people  in  the  way  wherein  they 
should  go,"  repeat  the  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
"  Punish  the  wicked,  make  peace  for  the  just, 
and  so  guide  them  that  they  may  keep  the 
right  way." 

Then  follows  the  Coronation,  where  we  pray, 
"  enrich  his  Royal  Heart  with  thine  abundant 
Grace,"  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  prayed,  "Give 
ito  him,  we  beseech  Thee,  Lord,  the  riches  of 
Thy  Grace."  When  the  Crown  is  placed  on 
the  sovereign's  head,  the  rubric  bids  us  cry, 
"  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts,  God  save  the 
King !"  The  corresponding  rubric  in  Egbert's 
form  runs  thus  :  "  Let  all  the  people,  with  the 
bishops  and  presbyters,  cry  three  times,  May 
King  Edward  live  for  ever ! " 

The  next  ceremony  with  us  was  added  for 
the  first  time  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary.  After  the  actual  Crowning,  the  arch 
bishop  presents  to  the  king  the  Holy  Bible, 
with  these  words  :  "  Our  gracious  King  ;  we 
present  you  with  this  Book,  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  this  world  affords.  Here  is  wisdom ; 
This  is  the  Royal  Law ;  These  are  the  lively 
oracles  of  God."  Of  all  the  additions  made 
since  Anglo-Saxon  times,  this  is  the  most 
remarkable.  The  supposition  that  it  was  added 
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to  emphasize  even  still  further  the  resemblance 
to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  is  exceedingly 
improbable. 

Then  the  Te  Deum,  placed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  function  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form,  is  sung.  After  that  the  great 
Ceremony  of  the  Enthronization  takes  place, 
with  us  as  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  do 
not  sing  with  them  the  triumph  song  which 
ends  with  the  prayer  "  Mayest  thou  after  this 
life  be  united  with  the  College  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Angels,"  but  in  other  respects  we  keep  ex 
ceedingly  close  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  form,  which 
runs  thus,  "  Stand,  and  hold  fast  the  State 
and  Throne  of  Royal  Dignity,  .  .  .  delivered  to 
you  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God  by  the 
hands  of  us  the  bishops  and  other  servants  of 
God.  .  .  .  And  as  you  see  the  clergy  approach 
nearer  to  the  Sacred  Altars,  so  remember  to 
give  them  the  greater  honour  in  fitting 
degrees." 

The  Homage  did  not  form  part  of  the  cere 
mony  in  Egbert's  form  or  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form.  No  doubt  corresponding  pledges  were 
given  by  the  chief  men  to  their  king,  pre 
sumably  after  the  conclusion  of  the  religious 
ceremony. 

B 
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Finally,  when  the  solemnity  of  the  King's 
Coronation  is  ended,  the  rubric  bids  us  shout 
"God  save  King  Edward. 
Long  live  King  Edward. 
May  the  King  live  for  ever." 
The  Anglo-Saxon  rubric  runs  *  <(  Here  let 
the  antiphon  be  sonorously  modulated,  Live 
the  King,  live  the  King,  live  the  King,  for 
ever!" 


THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

There  was.  not  in  Egbert's  form  any  mention 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Royal  Consort.  The 
position  of  women  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
times  was  one  of  remarkable  influence  and 
importance,  and  in  no  one  of  the  kingdoms 
was  that  more  true  than  in  Northumbria, 
the  home  of  Ethelburga,  Hilda,  and  Elfleda, 
in  the  hundred  years  before  Archbishop 
Egbert's  time.  There  was  no  instance  of  a 
Queen  regnant  in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  unless 
we  except  Sexburga,  the  widow  of  Cenwalch 
of  Wessex,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  or 
governed  for  two  years  after  her  husband's 
death  in  672.  The  Coronations  were  those  of 
Queens  Consort. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  form  commences  the  Coro 
nation  Service  for  the  Queen  Consort  with 
this  rubric : — 

"  The  Coronation  of  the  King  ends.  Then 
follows  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen,  who, 
that  honour  may  be  done  to  her,  is  to  be 
anointed  on  the  head  with  the  oil  of  sacred 
unction,  and  in  the  Church  in  presence  of  the 
chief  men,  with  honour  due  and  royal  exalta 
tion,  is  to  be  blessed  and  consecrated  the 
partner  of  the  royal  couch,  and  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Ring  for  integrity  of  faith,  and  with 
the  Crown  for  the  glory  of  eternity." 

The  address  at  the  anointing  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  is  in  more  than  half  of  its  length 
exactly  the  same  as  in  our  form :  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  this  anointing  with  oil 
be  to  the  increase  of  honour  and  the  eternal 
confirmation  of  right  faith." 

In  the  prayer  which  followed  the  anointing, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pontiff  prayed  for  the  Queen 
as  "  this  day  constituted  Queen  by  the  imposi 
tion  of  our  hands."  This  is  the  only  hint  of 
any  laying  on  of  hands  for  King  or  Queen 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  ;  and  it  is  not  neces 
sary  to  carry  its  meaning  further  than  the 
manual  acts  of  anointing  and  crowning. 
B  2 
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The  giving  of  the  Eing  was  accompanied 
by  words  which  we  too  employ,  "  Receive  the 
ring  of  faith 1,  the  sign  of  holy  integrity  and 
innocence." 

The  actual  crowning,  again,  was  accom 
panied  by  the  same  words  which  we  use, 
"Receive  the  crown  of  glory  and  the  honour1 
of  joy  " ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  prayer  follow 
ing  the  crowning  begins,  as  ours  does,  "  O 
Lord,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness." 

The  giving  of  the  Sceptre  and  the  Ivory 
Rod  with  the  Dove  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Coronation  of  the  Queen;  but 
the  prayer  which  is  used  with  us  at  this 
ceremony  is  one  of  the  prayers  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form,  a  portion  of  which  is  used  when 
the  Crown  is  given  to  the  Queen :  "  O  Lord, 
the  fountain  of  all  goodness  and  the  giver  of 
all  perfection,  grant  unto  this  thy  servant 
[Alexandra]  that  she  may  well  use  the  high 
dignity  which  she  hath  obtained." 

Throughout  the  Coronation  both  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Queen,  each  separate  cere 
mony  has,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  form,  first  an 

1  The  Latin  text  is  so  pointed  as  to  require  this  ren 
dering.  In  each  case  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  is 
an  error  in  the  Latin  form,  of  which  our  form  has  taken 
note. 
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address,  then  an  antiphon,  then  a  prayer.  This 
gives  fifteen  antiphons  or  anthems,  twelve  for 
the  King  and  three  for  the  Queen.  We  have 
seen  that  one  or  two  of  the  King's  antiphons 
have  quaint  expressions.  The  Queen's  anti 
phon  after  the  giving  of  the  Ring  is  a  very 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  estimation  in 
which  the  influence  and  abilities  of  women 
were  held  among  our  early  Christian  ancestors. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  apt  distinction 
of  the  parts  played  by  the  King  and  Queen 
respectively  in  producing  the  main  result  of  a 
good  reign.  The  part  assigned  to  the  Queen 
reminds  us  of  a  contemporary  description  of 
the  Abbess  Elfleda,  and  the  part  she  played 
in  the  great  national  Council  of  Northumbria 
held  at  Nidd  in  705.  She  was  daughter  of 
the  great  king  Oswy,  sister  of  the  great  king 
Ecgfrith,  and  aunt  of  the  little  boy-king 
Osred,  then  reigning  at  the  age  of  eight.  She 
made  in  the  Council,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  and  great  laymen 
of  Northumbria,  the  declaration  which  com 
pletely  settled  the  difficult  question  which  the 
Council  had  been  summoned  to  discuss.  The 
contemporary  writer  tells  us  that  she  was 
"always  the  comforter  and  best  adviser  of 
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the  whole  province.'*  We  can  understand 
the  Anglo-Saxons  singing  with  great  earnest 
ness  this  antiphon  when  the  Ring  of  holy 
integrity  and  innocence  was  given  to  the 
Queen  : — 

"Let  the  Anglican  race  rejoice  to  be  ruled 
by  the  supreme  power  of  the  King,  and  guided1 
by  the  prudence  of  the  virtue  of  the  Queen." 


THE   WORD   PROTESTANT. 

You  will  have  seen  or  heard  that  some 
Churchmen  feel  uncomfortable  about  the  reci 
tation,  in  our  services  for  the  Coronation  Day, 
of  that  part  of  the  King's  Oath  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs,  "the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion  established  by  Law." 

Two  quite  distinct  points  should  be  kept 
clearly  separate  in  our  minds,  (i)  the  presence 
of  these  words  in  the  King's  Oath,  and  (2) 
their  recitation  in  our  several  churches. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  second  is  in  itself  a 
real  ground  for  complaint.  The  words  are 
as  a  matter  of  fact  used  at  the  Coronation  in 
the  Abbey,  and  to  recite  them  in  our  several 

1  I  take  gubernanda  in  its  primary  and  natural  sense 
of  steering  a  ship. 
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churches  along  with  other  parts  of  the  cere 
mony  in  the  Abbey  is  merely  to  state  a  fact. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  the  true  balance  of  the 
Coronation  Service  should  be  spoiled  in  our 
several  churches  by  the  quotation  of  certain 
words  and  the  omission  of  others.  I  have 
therefore  recommended  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese  to  complete  the  quotation  of  the  Oath, 
and  to  add  other  quotations  which  abundantly 
redress  the  balance  and  bring  out  the  strongly 
Catholic  tone  of  the  whole  Service. 

The  definite  recommendation  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  clergy  is  that  after  the  recitation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Oath  which  is  contained 
in  the  Form  for  use  in  our  churches,  issued 
by  authority,  the  three  following  paragraphs 
should  be  inserted,  the  first  paragraph  being 
the  completion  of  the  King's  Oath : — 

"And  to  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  Church  therein 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  Rights 
and  Privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  apper 
tain  to  them,  or  any  of  them. 

"  In  the  girding  with  the  Sword,  the  King  is 
charged, '  Receive  this  Kingly  Sword,  brought 
now  from  the  Altar  of  God.'  '  With  this 
Sword  .  .  .  protect  the  Holy  Church  of  God.' 
In  the  Delivery  of  the  Orb,  the  King  is 
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exhorted,  '  When  you  see  this  Orb  set  under 
the  Cross,  remember  that  the  whole  world 
is  subject  to  the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ 
our  Redeemer.'  In  the  Investiture  with  the 
Ring,  the  King  is  charged, '  Receive  this  Ring, 
the  ensign  of  Kingly  Dignity,  and  of  Defence 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.' 

"  The  Archbishop  concludes  his  exhortation 
on  the  Enthronization  in  these  words  :  '  As 
you  see  us  to  approach  nearer  to  God's  Altar, 
so  vouchsafe  more  graciously  to  us  your  Royal 
favour  and  protection.  And  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  whose  Ministers  we  are,  and  the 
Stewards  of  his  mysteries,  establish  your 
Throne  in  righteousness,  that  it  may  stand 
fast  for  evermore,  like  as  the  sun  before  him, 
and  as  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven.' " 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  one  point  which  is 
of  real  importance,  the  presence  of  this  phrase 
in  the  King's  Oath. 

The  phrase  was  introduced  into  the  Oath 
for  the  first  time  not  at  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Prayer  Book  was  drawn  up,  nor  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Articles 
of  Religion  were  framed.  It  was  not  intro 
duced  at  a  time  when  matters  of  faith  were 
being  considered,  when  any  remodelling  of 
formularies  was  in  hand,  when  any  change 
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of  doctrine  or  practice  was  being  made.  The 
phrase  did  not  indicate  anything  fresh,  new, 
contrary  to  former  delarations. 

Now  was  it  a  phrase  used  or  created  or 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England  in  its  for 
mularies.  It  is  said  not  to  occur  in  any  of 
them,  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  is  true  ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  in  what  part  of 
any  of  our  formularies  it  could  possibly  occur. 

It  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  phrase,  adopted 
by  Parliament  at  the  time  of  a  great  political 
crisis.  Laud  and  Andrewes  and  Cosin  had 
used  it,  and  felt  no  difficulty  in  its  use ;  but 
so  far  as  the  legislature  is  concerned  it  appears 
first  in  the  "  Act  for  establishing  the  Coroiia- 
tion  Oath,"  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary,  1688-9.  The  Parliament  was  driven 
into  the  use  of  some  new  and  very  marked 
phrase,  by  the  shameless  manner  in  which  the 
romanizing  of  the  preceding  reign  had  gone 
on,  under  cover  of  the  earlier  form  of  oath. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Mary  Tudor,  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  in  1558,  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers  of  the  Continent,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  had  fostered  plots  and  attempts 
against  England  as  a  kingdom,  because  of  the 
purification  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  history  of  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  James  I,  and  Charles  I,  contains  many 
an  episode  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  religion, 
as  expounded  in  practice  by  the  popes  and 
foreign  kings.  Then  came  the  almost  more 
scandalous  times  of  Charles  II  and  James  II ; 
and  by  the  time  that  James  II  had  fled  the 
country,  England  had  learned  a  lesson  which 
I  trust  England  will  never  forget.  I  believe 
that  Parliament,  in  its  determination  that 
no  future  sovereign  should  be  able,  by  any 
chicanery  or  casuistry,  to  romanize  under 
cover  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  in  its  determin 
ation  to  have  this  part  of  the  contract  of  the 
King  with  his  people  made  unmistakably  clear 
in  the  judgement  of  the  laymen  of  the  realm, 
sought  for  a  word  which  should  absolutely 
secure  all  this.  They  found  ready  to  hand 
a  word  with  a  recognized  meaning,  used  here 
and  throughout  the  Western  Church  to  indicate 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Rome ;  one  of  those 
expressive  words,  whose  force  lies  in  their 
accepted  currency,  rather  than  in  any  relation 
between  their  original  meaning  and  their  cur 
rent  use.  That  word  was  Protestant,  a  word 
which  originally  described  the  action  of  certain 
German  Princes  in  1529,  of  which  I  will  make 
brief  mention  later  on. 

The  word  served  its  purpose.   I  must  confess 
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that  the  more  I  study  the  history  of  the  events 
which  drove  Parliament  into  the  use  of  it, 
events  so  disgraceful  to  the  romanizing  party, 
lay  and  secular,  high  and  low,  the  more  I  feel 
unable  to  wonder  that  Parliament  did  use  the 
word,  the  more  unable  I  am  to  sympathize  with 
those  who,  in  many  cases  from  ignorance, 
object  to  the  standing  warning  which  the  word 
rings  out  in  the  Coronation  Oath,  a  warning 
as  necessary  now,  for  history  reproduces  itself, 
as  it  was  in  1688. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
successive  events  which  followed  that  great 
crisis,  decade  after  decade,  served  to  clinch 
the  necessity  of  some  very  strongly  defined 
phrase.  The  plotting  against  the  throne  and 
the  religion  of  England  only  came  to  a  head 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  '15  and  in  the  '45, 
but  below  the  surface  it  was  continuous.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  English  people, 
entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  an  ancient 
kingdom  and  a  still  more  ancient  Church,,  can 
ever  with  any  safety  shut  their  eyes  to  these 
warnings  of  the  facts  of  modern  history.  What 
the  dangers  to  Sovereign  and  to  Church  were, 
in  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Par 
liament  which  passed  this  Act,  may  be  very 
clearly  seen  from  the  Act  passed  next  but  one 
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to  this,  in  that  same  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  1 6  8  8-9 .  All  persons  in  office,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical,  educational,  naval,  or  military, 
were  required  to  take  this  following  oath,  in 
which,  it  may  be  noted,  the  word  " damnable" 
meant  in  the  usage  of  the  time  "  utterly  to  be 
condemned."  The  first  part  of  the  oath  relates 
to  the  Sovereign,  the  second  to  the  Church : — 

"I  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical, 
that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that 
princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects 
or  any  other  whatsoever. 

"And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or 
ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superi 
ority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  this  realm." 

Times  when  principles  such  as  those  thus 
condemned  were  held  and  were  put  in  prac 
tice  by  the  enemies  of  England,  were  indeed 
times  when  the  people  of  England  had  to 
protect  themselves  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  by  strong  words  and  by  strong  deeds. 
If  to  condemn  those  principles  is  to  be  a 
Protestant,  I  welcome  the  name  for  myself. 
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Here,  in  passing,  I  will  say  something  about 
this  word  "Protestant"  itself.  You  see  it 
perpetually  objected  to  by  ordinary  writers 
as  meaning  something  only  negative ;  it  is 
assumed  that  to  "protest"  means  to  protest 
against  something.  But  the  German  princes 
used  it,  and  its  proper  force  is,  exactly  as 
St.  Paul  in  our  version  uses  it,  "  I  protest  by 
your  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  I  die  daily1."  It  was  the  most 
solemn  form  of  public  and  positive  assevera 
tion.  "  The  man  did  solemnly  protest  unto 
us, '  Ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your 
brother  be  with  you2.":  "And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  protested  unto  Joshua,  saying,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  If  thou  wilt  walk  in 
my  ways,  and  if  thou  wilt  keep  my  charge, 
then  thou  shalt  also  judge  my  house3." 

This  true  force  and  meaning  of  public  posi 
tive  asseveration  is  abundantly  brought  out 
in  the  declaration  which  created  -the  nick 
name  of  Protestants,  meaning  "testifiers." 
In  1526  a  decree  had  been  made  at  a  confer 
ence  in  the  city  of  Speyer,  in  Germany,  which 
had  brought  peace  between  the  reform  and  the 
anti-reform  parties.  In  1529  the  anti-reform 
party  procured  the  violent  abrogation  of  the 

J  i  Cor.  xv.  31.          2  Gen.  xliii.  3.          3  Zech.  iii.  7. 
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peace-giving  decree  by  the  emperor's  brother. 
The  princes  of  the  reform  party  thereupon 
made  a  declaration,  and  sent  a  long  and 
careful  form  of  it  to  the  imperial  com 
missioners,  earnestly  entreating  that  their 
grievances  might  be  considered.  The  para 
graph  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs 
thus:  "If  you  do  not  yield  to  our  request, 
we  PKOTEST  by  these  presents,  before  God 
our  only  Creator,  Preserver,  Kedeemer  and 
Saviour,  who  will  one  day  be  our  judge,  as 
well  as  before  all  men  and  all  creatures,  that 
we,  for  us  and  our  people,  neither  consent  nor 
adhere  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  the  pro 
posed  decree,  in  anything  that  is  contrary  to 
God,  to  his  holy  word,  to  our  right  conscience, 
to  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  to  the  last 
decree  of  Speyer."  That  is  the  sole  origin 
of  the  name  "  Protestant."  They  solemnly  and 
publicly  testified,  made  positive  asseveration, 
called  God  and  man  to  witness. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  both  very  interesting 
and  very  instructive,  that  we  find  this  word 
"  to  protest "  in  a  very  careful  and  important 
document  on  ecclesiastical  institutions,  drawn 
up  about  750  A.D.  by  that  same  Archbishop 
Egbert  whose  Coronation  Service  of  737  we 
have  examined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
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address.  This  treatise  is  in  the  form  of 
a  catechism,  with  sixteen  questions  and  six 
teen  answers.  In  the  very  first  sentence  of 
the  very  first  answer  in  this  important  cate 
chism  we  find  the  word  in  dispute  used.  The 
question  is,  what,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  the 
relative  value  of  the  oath  (iuramentum)  of 
a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  deacon,  a  monk.  The 
answer  divides  the  cases  in  which  an  oath  is 
required  of  such  persons  into  two  classes, 
criminal  cases  and  cases  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  land.  The  former  are  treated 
as  of  the  greater  importance,  presumably  as 
touching  life  and  limb.  The  answer  is  that 
the  value  of  the  Protest  (protestandi)  of  the 
several  orders  is  so-and-so.  Thus  from  the. 
second  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  a 
Protestant  is  one  who  bears  solemn  testimony 
to  facts  within  his  knowledge. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  by  con 
troversial  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the 
King's  Oath  does  not  speak  of  a  "  Protestant 
Church  of  England."  It  speaks  of  "  The 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion,"  and  applies 
no  qualifying  epithet  to  "  the  Church  of 
England";  there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of 
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a  question  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  December,  1689,  the  Bishops  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  agreed  to  an  address 
to  King  William,  thanking  him  "  for  his  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion  in  general  and  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular."  The  Lower 
House  objected  to  the  phrase  "  the  Protestant 
religion,"  as  they  could  only  recognize  religion 
as  the  religion  of  a  formed  Church,  and  they 
feared  that  the  phrase  might  include  the 
Sectaries  and  the  Presbyterians.  Eventually 
the  two  Houses  agreed  to  thank  the  King 
for  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England, 
whereby  they  "  doubt  not  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  all  other  Protestant 
Churches,  which  is  dear  to  us,  will  be  the 
better  secured."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  objection  of  the  Lower  House  spoiled 
a  careful  and  defensible  phrase,  and  landed 
them  in  a  phrase  of  much  ambiguity. 

The  Synod  prayer  used  in  both  houses  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  each  day  of 
their  session  puts  the  true  position  very 
clearly : — 

c;  Grant  therefore  that  Thy  Spirit,  which 
came  of  old  upon  the  Council  of  the  Apostles, 
may  come  now  upon  us,  and  lead  us  into  all 
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Truth  that  is  according  to  godliness ;  that  we, 
who  have  rightly  and  earnestly  repudiated 
the  errors,  corruptions,  and  superstitions,  that 
once  ran  riot  here,  and  the  Papal  tyranny, 
may  firmly  and  constantly  hold  the  very 
Apostolic  and  Catholic  Faith,  and  serve  Thee 
rightly  with  a  pure  worship,  free  from  fear." 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
some  careful  and  wise  words  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Dr.  Stubbs,  in  his  Fourth  Charge, 
1899,  p.  47,  &c.,  with  which  I  am  in  com 
plete  accord,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  that 
side  of  Protest  which  is  negation  : — 

"  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesita 
tion  in  admitting  that  the  Church  of  England, 
since  the  Reformation,  has  a  right  to  call  her 
self,  and  cannot  reasonably  object  to  be  called, 
Protestant.  Her  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
see  of  Rome  has  been,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  with  the  exception  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  an  attitude  of  protest.  It 
might  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  dates  at  which  the  term  Protes 
tant,  in  its  original  limited  sense,  beginning 
at  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  became  a  part  of  the 
English  language;  and  by  what  stages  the 
original  limited  sense,  early  enough  applied 
as  a  designation  of  individual  professors  or 
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reformers,  was  extended  collectively  to  all  the 
confessions  and  communities  that  adopted  this 
attitude.  Probably  in  the  writings  of  theolo 
gians  it  retained  its  limitation,  as  contrasted 
with  the  denomination  of  Keformed,  until  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  shown  to  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  alike  the  oneness  of  their  cause 
as  against  Rome.  It  was  only  in  a  loose  way 
that  in  the  days  of  Hooker  our  Church  could 
have  been  called  Protestant ;  by  the  time  of 
Chillingworth  the  transition  of  meaning  must 
have  been  accepted,  and  when,  in  the  declara 
tion  of  Charles  in  1 642,  and  in  the  Coronation 
Oath  of  William  and  Mary,  the  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  described  as 
Protestant  Reformed  religion,  the  word  was 
simply  meant  to  denote  the  denial  of  Roman 
claims.  .  .  . 

"  And  yet  the  Church  of  England  .  .  .  was 
never  committed  by  any  act  of  her  own,  or 
by  the  nation  speaking  through  her  or  for 
her,  to  any  of  the  confessions  which,  in  doc 
trine  or  discipline,  competed  for  the  leading 
place  among  Protestant  communities;  still 
less  did  she  commit  herself  to  any  discipline 
that  would  have  robbed  her  of  her  Catholic 
and  historic  character.  That  the  action  of  the 
Puritans  was  sufficient  to  forbid. 
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"  Whilst,  then,  her  whole  history  for  the  last 
three  centuries  is  in  continuous  protest  against 
Papal  assumption,  usurpation,  and  false  doc 
trine,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained 
that  she  is,  or  ever  has  been,  bound  to  any 
of  the  dogmatic  utterances  or  disciplinary 
machinery  of  any  of  the  communities  that 
have  called  themselves  Protestant ;  or  that  in 
her  nearest  approach  to  them,  she  has  done 
anything  inconsistent  with  her  independent 
and  Catholic  ideality.  Her  history  and  her 
symbolical  books  are  her  own;  within  these 
terms,  various  doctrinal  influences,  and  more 
or  less  intimate  sympathies,  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  and  Zwinglian,  have  had  their  range ; 
but,  by  God's  mercy,  she  has  been  kept  from 
such  corporate  identification  with  any  of  them 
as  would  imperil  her  status  as  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church  judged  by  the  true 
Catholic  standards.  She  may  be  a  Protestant 
Church;  but  her  Protestant  attitude  is  the 
complement  of  her  Catholic  history. 

"  Whilst,  however,  I  distinctly  claim  for  our 
Church  her  full  Catholic  character,  unembar 
rassed  by  any  such  committal,  I  would  in  the 
strongest  way  condemn  the  idea  that  would 
repudiate  the  name  of  Protestant  as  a  mere 
name  of  negation,  as  well  as  the  notion  that 
o  a 
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the  maintenance  of  Protestant  negation  is  the 
whole  or  the  most  important  part  of  our 
religious  work  and  history." 

We  may  now  look  at  the  Oath  taken  by 
James  II,  and  at  the  action  of  Parliament  in 
amending  it  after  the  bitter  experience  of 
James's  reign.  The  expansion  of  the  Oath 
since  Archbishop  Egbert's  time,  737  A.  D._, 
should  be  noticed  ;  the  original  form  is  given 
on  page  9. 

The  Coronation  Oath  of  James  II  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Charles  I.  It  was  as  fol 
lows  : — 

"  The  Archbishop.  Sir,  will  you  grant  and 
keep,  and  by  your  Oath  confirm  to  the  People 
of  England,  the  laws  and  customs  to  them 
granted  by  the  Kings  of  England  your  lawful 
and  religious  predecessors ;  and  namely,  the 
laws,  customs  and  franchises  granted  to  the 
clergy  by  the  glorious  King  St.  Edward  your 
predecessor,  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  Gospel  established  in 
this  Kingdom,  and  agreeing  to  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Kings  thereof  and  the  ancient  customs 
of  this  Realm  ? 

"  The  King.  I  grant  and  promise  to  keep 
them. 
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'•'  The  Archbishop.  Sir,  will  you  keep  peace 
and  godly  agreement  entirely,  according  to 
your  power,  to  the  Holy  Church,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  People  ? 

"  The  King.     I  will  keep  it. 

"  The  Archbishop.  Sir,  will  you  to  your 
power  cause  law,  justice  and  discretion,  in 
mercy  and  truth,  to  be  executed  in  all  your 
judgements? 

"  The  King.    I  will. 

"  The  Archbishop.  Sir,  will  you  grant  to 
hold  and  keep  the  rightful  customs  which  the 
communalty  of  this  your  kingdom  have,  arid 
will  you  defend  and  uphold  them  to  the 
honour  of  God  as  much  as  in  you  lieth  ? 

"  The  King.    I  grant  and  promise  so  to  do." 

Then  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Robert 
Frampton)  read  with  a  clear  voice  the  Petition 
of  the  Bishops  : — 

"  Our  Lord  and  King,  we  beseech  you  to 
pardon  us,  and  to  grant  and  preserve  unto 
us  and  the  Churches  committed  to  our  charge 
all  canonical  privileges  and  due  law  and 
justice,  and  that  you  will  protect  and  defend 
us,  as  every  good  King  in  his  kingdom  ought 
to  be  Protector  and  Defender  of  the  Bishops 
and  Churches  under  their  government. 
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"The King.  With  a  willing  and  devout  heart 
I  promise  and  grant  unto  you  my  pardon ;  and 
that  I  will  preserve  and  maintain  to  you  and 
the  Churches  committed  to  your  charge  all 
canonical  privileges  and  due  law  and  justice  ; 
and  that  I  will  be  your  Protector  and  De 
fender,  to  my  power,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
as  every  good  King  in  his  kingdom  ought 
in  right  to  protect  and  defend  the  Bishops 
and  Churches  under  their  government. 

"Then  the  King  went  to  the  Altar,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  took 
the  Oath  :— 

"The  things  which  I  have  here  before  pro 
mised  I  will  perform  and  keep.  So  help  me 
God  and  the  contents  of  this  Book." 

King  James  the  Second  having  lost  his 
kingdom  by  ronianizing  and  been  replaced 
by  William  and  Mary,  the  Coronation  Oath 
naturally  came  under  anxious  consideration. 

We  find  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Feb.  25,  1688-9,  the  following 
resolution  :  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inspect  the  Coronation  Oath  and  consider 
what  Alterations  or  Amendments  are  fit  to  be 
made  therein,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House."  The  Committee  consisted  of  forty 
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Members,  besides  "  all  the  Members  that  are 
of  the  Long  Robe  or  any  five  of  them." 

On  March  22,  the  Committee  having  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  an  Oath,  it  was  read.  But 
on  the  House  being  acquainted  that  the  Com 
mittee  had  sat  while  the  Grand  Committee 
of  Grievances  was  sitting,  so  that  several 
members  could  not  be  there,  it  was  re-com 
mitted  with  an  order  to  sit  again  and  report 
next  day. 

On  March  25,  the  House  was  informed  that 
the  Committee  had  sat  several  times  and  could 
not  come  to  a  determination.  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  The  Committee  agreed  upon  a  Form 
of  Oath  and  reported  it  with  the  Speaker  in 
the  Chair.  The  House  agreed,  and  ordered  a 
Bill  to  be  brought  in  to  establish  it. 

On  March  26,  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  and 
second  time. 

On  March  27,  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  were  agreed  upon.  They  were 
merely  to  read  "  King  and  Queen  "  for  "  King," 
to  insert  "to"  before  "the  Churches,"  and  to 
read  "the  Holy  Gospels"  for  "the  Holy 
Gospel." 

On  March  28,  the  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  A  rider  explaining  that 
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the  Oath  would  not  prevent  the  Sovereign  from 
assenting  to  acts  altering  Ceremonies  while 
preserving  Doctrine,  a  Public  Liturgy,  and 
Episcopal  Government,  was  after  debate  re 
jected. 

The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
very  simple  entries  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

On  April  5,  1689,  we  find,  "  Bill  read  a  first 
time,  'An  Act  for  establishing  the  Coronation 
Oath.' 

"  Present,  York,  London,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph, 
Carlisle,  St.  David's,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  and 
sixty  lay  peers." 

On  April  6,  1689,  "  Bill  read  a  second  time 
and  committed  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com 
mittee  of  the  whole  House. 

"  The  House  having  resumed,  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  reported  that  the  Committee 
think  it  fit  to  pass  without  any  amendment. 

'•  The  House  agreed. 

"Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and 
a  message  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
that  effect. 

"  Present,  the  above  prelates  with  Winches 
ter  and  Rochester,  and  sixty-five  lay  peers. 

"  The  Royal  Assent  was  given  on  April  9." 
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We  may  with,  advantage  follow  this  word 
"  Protestant "  a  little  further  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  Act  declaring  the  Eights  and  Liber 
ties  of  the  Subject  and  settling  the  Succession 
of  the  Crown,  the  first  paragraph  is  a  state 
ment  that  James  II  "  did  endeavour  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
Laws  and  Liberties  of  this  kingdom."  To 
wards  the  end  we  find,  "  Whereas  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant 
kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  Prince 
or  by  any  King  or  Queen  married  to  a 
Papist,"  any  person  who  shall  hold  com 
munion  with  the  See  or  Church  of  Rome 
or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion  or  shall 
marry  a  Papist  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
succession,  and  such  persons  being  Protestants 
shall  succeed  as  would  have  succeeded  if  the 
others  were  dead. 

This  Act  puts  the  matter  in  the  clearest 
way.  There  is  no  antithesis  between  Protes 
tant  and  Catholic,  the  opponency  is  between 
Protestant  and  Papist.  Again,  the  argument 
urged  against  the  phrase  "  The  Protestant 
Religion "  that  there  is  no  such  religion,  is 
met  by  the  antithesis  in  the  Act  between  the 
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Protestant  Religion  and  the  Popish  Religion. 
Further,  the  Act  brings  out  yet  once  again 
the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  when  it 
declares  that  a  Protestant  kingdom  must  not 
be  governed  by  a  Popish  prince.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  serious  if  in  any  one  of 
these  cases  the  word  Catholic  had  been  used 
in  place  of  Popish.  As  it  is,  the  full  right 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  a  Catholic 
Church  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense,  to  call 
itself  and  to  be  called  Catholic,  is  not  in  the 
faintest  degree  touched  by  any  phrase  in 
either  of  these  Acts,  any  more  than  it  is 
touched  by  the  Coronation  Oath,  as  we  have 
already  noted.  Nor  do  any  of  these  docu 
ments  describe  the  Roman  Religion  or  Church 
as  catholic,  while  not  finding  it  necessary  to 
apply  that  epithet  to  the  Church  of  England. 
These  are  matters  of  much  importance,  which 
the  Church  of  England  will  do  well  to  note 
on  this  present  occasion  and  to  keep  fresh  in 
memory.  It  is,  all  through,  Papistry  that  is 
the  subject  of  our  negative  Protest,  Catholicity 
that  is  the  subject  of  our  positive  Protest. 
We  and  we  only  are  the  Catholic  Church 
of  England. 

Thus  the  "  Protestant  Religion  "  means  that 
Religion  whose  special  characteristic  is  that  it 
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bears  solemn  public  witness  to  the  verities 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
neither  takes  away  anything  therefrom,  nor 
adds  ought  to  it.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Archbishop  having  obtained  from  the 
Sovereign  about  to  be  crowned  his  oath  to 
maintain  this  public  witness,  gives  him  the 
kingly  Sword,  "  brought,"  as  the  Archbishop 
testifies,  "  from  the  Altar  of  God,"  and  charges 
him  "  With  this  sword  .  .  .  protect  the  Holy 
Church  of  God";  delivers  to  him  the  Imperial 
Orb  surmounted  by  the  Cross,  and  charges 
him  "  When  you  see  this  Orb  set  under  the 
Cross,  remember  that  the  whole  world  is 
subject  to  the  Power  and  Empire  of  Christ 
our  Redeemer";  and  invests  him  with  the 
Ring,  charging  him  "  Receive  this  Ring,  the 
ensign  of  the  kingly  Dignity  and  of  Defence 
of  the  Catholic  Faith."  There  you  have  the 
two  solemn  statements  of  the  duty  of  the 
Sovereign  of  England ;  neither  in  the  slightest 
degree  contradictory  of  the  other  ;  each  inter 
preting  the  other ;  taken  together,  showing  in 
phrase  apt  and  meet  to  those  who  understand, 
what  the  Church  of  England  in  its  fullness  is. 
The  King  maintains  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion,  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  England,  pro- 
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tects  the  Holy  Church  of  God,  recognizes  that 
the  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  Power  and 
Empire  of  Christ  our  Kedeemer,  accepts  the 
Ring  as  the  ensign  of  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  ;  and  with  those  final  words  of  his  duty 
towards  things  spiritual,  "  Defence  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,"  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  is 
crowned. 

May  we  one  and  all  remain  ever  faithful 
and  true  to  our  Lord  King  Edward ;  and  ever 
faithful  and  true  to  the  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  by  whose  commission,  in  whose 
service,  we  keep — and  keep  inviolate — the 
Catholic  Faith. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

THESE  considerations  were  proposed  to  a 
conference  of  Lecturers,  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  3,  1901,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  They  are  repro 
duced  from  rough  notes  exactly  as  spoken, 
with  the  addition  of  one  paragraph  the  pur 
port  of  which  was  cut  short  by  the  Chairman's 
bell. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF   ISOLATED 
FACTS  IN   CONTROVERSY. 

I  HAVE  a  narrow  subject ;  I  deal  with  only 
a  small  part  of  our  general  subject  for  to 
day's  conference.  We  are  met  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  and  improving  our  methods  in  con 
troversy  ;  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  the 
examination  of  one  instrument  of  controversy. 
Our  methods  are  the  methods  of  history,  and 
I  am  concerned  with  the  use  that  is  to  be 
made  of  an  historical  fact  regarded  in  itself 
and  isolated. 

I  begin  by  recalling  the  distinction  between 
the  annalist  and  the  historian.  For  the 
annalist,  each  ascertained  fact  is  interesting 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  is  to  be  verified  and 
recorded;  the  date  must  be  fixed  as  accu 
rately  as  possible,  and  it  is  thus  marshalled 
in  line  with  other  facts  ;  that  is  all.  For  the 
historian,  a  fact  has  no  interest  whatever 
except  in  relation  to  other  facts ;  it  forms 
part  of  a  tangled  skein  of  cause  and  effect 
which  he  seeks  to  unravel.  He  must  not 
A  2, 
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merely  place  it  in  order  of  time  and  place ;  he 
must  bring  it  into  perspective,  see  it  in  its 
true  atmosphere,  blend  it  with  other  facts  in 
truthful  composition. 

I  would  further  distinguish  between  the 
study  of  history  and  the  use  of  history,  and 
more  particularly,  as  concerning  ourselves, 
its  use  in  controversy.  The  study  of  history 
calls  for  the  utmost  possible  detachment  of 
mind.  There  must  be  no  object  whatever 
but  the  attainment  of  knowledge — the  know 
ledge  of  the  truth.  The  admixture  of  any 
other  motive  will  induce  an  obliquity  of 
vision  that  makes  it  impossible  to  see  things 
in  their  true  perspective.  To  go  to  history 
in  search  of  arguments  for  a  preconceived 
opinion  is  to  make  the  study  of  history 
impossible.  The  use  of  history  is  another 
matter.  It  is  the  employment  of  knowledge 
obtained.  This  we  may  rightly  use  in  defence 
of  our  convictions.  Those  convictions  them 
selves  are  derived  in  some  part  from  historical 
knowledge :  they  must  be  of  a  poor  sort  if 
they  are  not.  They  may  be  modified  by  his 
torical  study :  we  must  be  either  singularly 
intelligent  or  singularly  obstinate  if  they  are 
not.  But  apart  from  this  formative  power  of 
history  there  is  a  controversial  use  of  his- 
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torical  knowledge  in  defence  of  the  opinions 
that  we  hold. 

On  the  high  ground  of  theory  no  one 
ought  to  make  such  use  of  history  until  his 
knowledge  is  complete.  He  must  study  first, 
without  prejudice,  or  he  will  study  in  vain. 
He  may  then  use  the  results  of  study.  But 
on  the  lower  ground  of  practice  we  can  make 
no  such  convenient  division  of  labour.  We 
have  to  carry  on  our  studies  while  entangled 
in  controversy;  we  have  to  use  our  knowledge 
as  we  acquire  it,  however  imperfect  the 
acquisition.  Questions  in  debate  can  seldom 
be  hung  up  indefinitely  on  appeal  to  a  scholar 
ship  entirely  informed.  Hence  come  grave 
dangers.  Those  who  are  much  in  controversy 
ought  to  know  them  well,  and  to  walk 
warily.  Two  dangers  in  particular  I  note — 
self-deception  and  loss  of  candour.  Self- 
deception  ;  for  studying  in  the  midst  of  con 
troversy  you  are  insensibly  drawn,  howev.er 
good  your  intentions,  to  that  aspect  of  events 
which  will  best  suit  your  purpose  in  argu 
ment  :  loss  of  candour  ;  for  arguing  on  imper 
fect  knowledge  you  are  easily  persuaded  to 
suppress  what  is  awkward,  you  reflect  that 
a  little  more  knowledge  might  remove  the 
difficulty.  The  remedy  is  honest  knowledge  ; 
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the  honesty  that  will  keep  back  nothing 
which  is  known,  and  will  put  forward  nothing 
which  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

This  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  my  subject, 
the  use  and  abuse  of  isolated  facts.  A  fact, 
as  isolated,  is  imperfectly  known.  It  is 
known  in  the  sense  of  the  annalist ;  it  is  not 
known  in  the  sense  of  the  historian.  Have 
you  any  right  to  use  it  in  argument  ?  If  you 
know  it  yourself  only  as  isolated,  can  you 
adduce  it  without  peril  of  deceiving  both 
yourself  and  others  ?  If  you  know  it  yourself 
in  all  its  bearings,  can  you,  without  lack  of 
candour,  adduce  it  in  its  isolation,  suppressing 
the  circumstances  which  determine  its  value 
in  history  ? 

I  speak  of  use  and  abuse  ;  and  I  answer 
these  questions  by  saying  that  in  one  way, 
and  one  only,  may  an  isolated  fact  be  used  in 
controversy.  It  may  be  used  as  instantia 
crucis.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  dialectical 
principle  that  a  universal  proposition  can  be 
overthrown  by  a  single  contradictory  instance. 
Let  me  give  an  example  from  my  own  ex 
perience.  Five  years  ago  a  writer  in  the 
Tablet,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was 
maintaining  that  the  Letters  Patent  commonly 
known  as  the  Royal  Mandate  for  the  conse- 
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oration  of  a  bishop  were  a  novel  invention  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  rashly  ventured 
on  a  general  negative.  "  In  pre-reformation 
times,"  he  wrote,  "  no  English  King  would,  or 
could,  have  commanded  the  Primate  to  con 
firm  or  consecrate  a  bishop-elect,  and  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  lay  power 
would  have  been  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  mediaeval  economy1."  Reply  was  easy. 
I  had  only  to  refer  to  a  page  of  Rymer 2,  and 
show  that  in  the  year  1416  Henry  V,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  directed  Chichele 
to  confirm  Wakering,  elect  of  Norwich,  em 
ploying  in  the  letters  issued  the  crucial  word 
mandamus.  The  single  fact,  isolated  from 
all  circumstance,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  universal  negative. 

I  adduce  another  example.  It  was  long 
customary,  on  our  side,  to  assert  that  no 
bishop  of  the  first  five  centuries  or  more  could 
possibly  have  used,  in  addressing  the  Roman 
See,  such  language  as  comes  naturally  from 

1  Tablet,  Sept.  12,  1896,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  p.  402,  "Mr.  Lacey's 
latest  theory,"  and  correspondence  on  pp.  498,  534,  581, 
621,  660,  701,  740. 

a  Rymer,  ix.  338  (ed.  1704-35)  ;  Close  Rolls,  h.  5  ;  m.  23. 
I  ought  not  to  refer  to  this  correspondence  without  con 
fessing  that  in  the  course  of  it  I  myself  sinned  against  the 
canons  laid  down  above,  making  a  statement  on  informa 
tion  insufficiently  verified,  and  so  getting  a  severe  fall. 
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the  lips  of  a  modern  ultramontane.  But 
seven  years  ago,  Dom  Amelli,  the  prior  of 
Montecassino,  published  the  text  of  the 
appeals  made  to  St.  Leo  the  Great  by  Flavian 
of  Constantinople  and  Eusebius  of  Dory- 
laeum,  after  their  condemnation  by  the 
Council  at  Ephesus  in  449.  Here  these 
Eastern  bishops  are  found  addressing  their 
brother  of  Rome  in  terms  which  may  satisfy 
any  but  the  most  exacting  of  papists.  The 
bare  fact,  isolated  from  all  circumstance, 
makes  it  impossible  to  repeat  that  confident 
assertion  which  once  did  duty  in  controversy. 
The  assertion  was  not  ill-founded ;  it  was 
based  on  the  whole  evidence  available ;  but 
the  single  contradictory  instance  brought  to 
light  effectually  destroys  it1. 

Such  is  the  proper  use  of  an  isolated  fact. 
I  pass  to  the  abuse ;  and  here  I  might  find 
much  to  say,  but  I  will  content  myself  with 
making  two  points. 

I  take  first  the  abuse  of  an  isolated  fact  in 
building  upon  it  a  positive  argument.  That 
Royal  Mandate  of  1416, — could  I  build  any- 

1  Amelli,  £  Leone  Magno  e  I'Oriente,  Montecassino, 
1894.  The  letters  exist  only  in  a  Latin  rendering,  which, 
as  we  know  from  other  examples,  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on  for  perfect  accuracy ;  but,  until  amended,  this 
text  must  stand. 
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thing  upon  it  ?  The  appeal  of  Flavian, — can 
anything  be  made  of  it  against  us  ?  If  I  tried 
to  make  out  from  the  one  instance  that  a 
royal  mandate  to  confirm  and  consecrate  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  "the  whole  spirit  of 
mediaeval  economy,"  I  should  lay  myself  open 
to  severe  condemnation.  If  a  controversialist 
on  the  papal  side  were  to  construct  out  of 
Flavian's  appeal  a  system  of  fifth  -  century 
Canon  Law,  he  would  make  himself  absurd. 
It  would  in  either  case  be  an  obviously  false 
induction.  Such  an  argument  is  perhaps 
hardly  possible.  But  another  kind  of  fallacy, 
near  akin  to  this,  is  far  from  uncommon.  It 
is  a  fallacy  of  rhetoric  ;  and  much  of  our  con 
troversy  is  governed  by  the  principles  rather  of 
rhetoric  than  of  dialectic.  Now  rhetoric,  with 
all  respect  to  De  Quincey,  I  still  take  to  be 
characterized  by  the  use  of  enthyrnemes;  and 
the  enthymeme  is  a  syllogistic  argument,  the 
major  premiss  of  which  is  silently  withheld. 
In  controversy  we  are  continually  hearing  an 
isolated  fact  produced,  and  a  conclusion  trium 
phantly  drawn.  That  is  legitimate  reason 
ing  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  major 
premiss,  a  general  principle  under  which  the 
instance  falls.  Otherwise  the  instance  proves 
nothing  beyond  itself.  The  appeal  of  Flavian 
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and  Eusebius,  taken  by  itself,  proves  nothing 
except  that  two  bishops  of  the  fifth  century 
appealed  from  an  Eastern  Council  to  the 
Koman  See.  It  is  a  very  different  matter  if 
you  assume  for  your  major  premiss  the  prin 
ciple  that  what  any  two  bishops  of  the  fifth 
century  did  was  in  full  accordance  with  the 
divine  order  of  the  Church.  Then,  indeed, 
you  can  draw  a  very  effective  conclusion. 
But  no  one  would  state  such  a  principle. 
Yet  principles  no  less  absurd  are  constantly 
relied  on,  when  silently  kept  out  of  sight  in 
rhetorical  argument. 

It  is  lawful  to  argue  from  a  suppressed 
premiss,  and  so  apparently  from  a  single 
instance,  but  only  under  strict  conditions. 
The  suppressed  premiss  must  be  a  state 
ment  which  you  yourself  entirely  believe 
to  be  true,  otherwise  your  argument  is  not 
honest.  But  what  if  your  opponent  does  not 
accept  it  for  truth  ?  Then  your  argument  is 
either  futile  or  dishonest.  It  is  futile  if  your 
opponent  sees  and  tacitly  rejects  your  silent 
premiss.  I  have  heard  an  honest  blundering 
disputant  pound  away  by  the  hour  with  his 
instances,  not  realizing  that  his  opponent 
questioned  not  them,  but  the  major  premiss 
that  lay  behind.  It  is  dishonest,  if  by  keeping 
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back  your  premiss  you  confuse  your  oppo 
nent,  or  induce  him  tacitly  to  substitute  a 
premiss  which  he  accepts  though  you  do  not. 

Is  it  then  never  lawful  to  argue  from  an 
opponent's  hypothesis,  from  a  principle  that 
he  accepts  though  you  do  not  ?  I  would  sub 
mit  that  in  honest  controversy  this  may  not 
be  done,  save  in  one  way  only.  You  may 
argue  from  an  opponent's  hypothesis  by  way 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  to  show  him  the 
falsity  of  what  he  assumes :  you  may  not  do 
it  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to  a  new 
conclusion. 

I  have  made  much  of  this  rhetorical  abuse  : 
I  note  another  which  is  rather  historical.  An 
isolated  fact  is  abused  if  set  in  a  false  colour 
or  false  bearings.  That  is  in  fact  to  present  it, 
falsely,  as  not  isolated.  If,  for  example,  I  were 
to  quote  the  Eoyal  Mandate  of  1416  as  if  it 
were  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  I  should  be  using  it 
falsely.  I  nearly  fell  into  this  abuse  on  one 
occasion  without  intending  it.  In  conversa 
tion  with  a  distinguished  French  canonist, 
M.  Fournier  of  Grenoble,  I  was  pressing  a 
question  about  the  course  that  would  be  taken 
if  a  long  vacancy  of  the  Koman  See  prevented 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  France  or  Italy 
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as  now  effected.  I  mentioned  this  English 
precedent,  and  he  was  much  interested ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  misled  him 
into  thinking  that  it  was  a  normal  case.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  extremely  abnormal. 
There  were  three  rival  claimants  of  the 
Papacy.  England  recognized  no  one  of  the 
three,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  a  settle 
ment.  Dioceses  were  vacant,  and  could  not 
be  filled,  according  to  the  law  then  prevailing, 
until  there  was  an  acknowledged  Pope.  In 
these  circumstances  the  King  and  Parliament 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
commanded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
proceed.  When  M.  Fournier  heard  the  ex 
planation  he  drily  remarked  that  my  precedent 
only  showed  what  was  obvious,  that  some 
way  could  be  found  out  of  any  difficulty. 

The  appeal  of  Flavian,  again,  is  set  in  a 
false  colour  if  it  be  adduced  as  a  normal 
proceeding,  or  if  it  be  assumed,  without  proof, 
that  no  such  appeal  could  have  been  made  in 
that  age  to  any  but  the  Roman  See.  There 
is  always  a  possibility  that,  if  the  parties  had 
been  differently  sorted,  the  See  of  Antioch  or 
of  Alexandria  might  have  been  approached 
in  the  same  fashion.  There  are  certainly  to 
be  taken  into  account  the  extraordinary  cir- 
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cuiostances  of  the  case,  the  despaii\of  the 
appellants,  the  triumphant  violence  of  the 
Egyptians.  Nothing  can  rightly  be  made  of 
the  fact  until  it  is  seen  in  its  true  relations. 

I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  note  an  abuse 
of  this  kind.  One  of  our  people  had  been 
confronted  with  a  passage  from  Duchesne's 
Origines: — "  Au  de'clin  du  sixieme  siecle  .  .  . 
les  de'cre'tales  des  papes  avaient  force  de  loi 
comme  les  conciles ;  on  les  inserait  au  me  me 
titre  dans  les  collections  canoniques  V  If  you 
wish  to  see  what  may  be  the  effect  of  judi 
ciously  removing  an  extract  from  its  context, 
I  recommend  you  to  read  the  whole  passage. 
A  fact,  well  weighed  by  a  master  of  history,  is 
taken  out  of  its  bearings.  The  fact  is  accu 
rately  stated,  even  in  the  mutilated  quotation : 
it  is  stated  apparently  in  the  most  colourless 
way.  So  stated  it  is  quite  insignificant :  it  is 
a  fact  for  the  annalist ;  it  can  support  no  in 
ference.  But  the  absence  of  colour  is  only 
apparent.  The  fact,  stated  in  isolation,  is 
made  to  suggest  that  in  the  sixth  century  the 
claim  of  the  pope  to  act  as  supreme  law-giver 
for  the  whole  Catholic  Church  was  fully 
acknowledged.  Read  the  whole  passage  in 
Duchesne ;  see  what  are  the  true  colour  and 

1  Origines  du  Culte  Chretien,  p.  43,  ist  ed. 
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bearings  of  what  he  states,  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean  by  the  abuse  of  an  isolated 
fact. 

We  should  be  strong  in  controversy.  We 
should  be  definite  in  statement,  incisive  in 
argument.  There  is  no  charity  in  a  yielding 
or  doubting  mode  of  contention.  For  contro 
versy  is  defence  of  the  truth,  assault  on  false 
hood.  To  each  fallible  man  it  is  the  defence 
of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  true  ;  and  we 
have  no  right  to  enter  on  controversy  except 
as  we  are  moved  by  entire  conviction. 
Where  such  conviction  fails  there  can  still  be 
friendly  discussion,  that  sort  of  debate  about 
an  open  question  which  is  one  method  of 
research ;  but  we  are  considering  now  the 
defence  of  known  truth  against  falsehood, 
not  the  search  of  the  unknown.  This,  and 
this  alone,  is  controversy.  It  may  therefore 
be  sharp,  eager,  determined.  It  ought  to  be 
all  this,  if  we  care  greatly  for  the  truth  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  less  charitable,  if  only  our  moving 
desire  be  rather  to  convince  men  of  the  truth 
than  to  convict  them  of  falsehood.  But  the 
more  eager,  the  more  determined  our  con 
troversy,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  self- 
control.  Strong  conviction  has  two  dangers. 
It  tempts  to  the  use  of  arguments  that  are 
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unfair  but  effective ;  for  even  falsehood  seems 
to  lose  its  falsity  when  employed  in  the  cause 
of  truth.  It  encourages  the  honest  use  of 
unsound  reasoning ;  for  when  the  conclusion 
is  certain,  the  road  that  seems  to  lead  thither 
is  not  critically  scanned.  In  either  case 
a  weakened  hold  on  truthfulness  will  open 
the  way,  if  perhaps  through  temporary  ad 
vantage,  yet  no  less  certainly  to  controversial 
disaster. 
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CHURCH  AND   STATE  IN   ENQLAND 
BEFORE  THE   CONQUEST. 

A  GREAT  many  very  well-meaning  people, 
who  have  otherwise  little  in  common,  appear 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
once  a  time  when  the  Church  was  entirely 
free  from  what  they  call  the  trammels  of 
State  interference.  They  do  not  volunteer  to 
tell  us  precisely  when  this  was  the  case ;  some 
of  them  seem  to  think  that  its  abolition  was 
one  of  the  baneful  results  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst  others  only 
know  that  it  existed  in  what  are  vaguely  but 
impressively  spoken  of  as  the  "  good  old 
times."  They  do  not  tell  us  precisely  what 
trammels  are,  nor  do  they  stay  to  consider 
precisely  what  they  understand  by  the  ex 
pression  "free  from  State  interference";  but 
they  are  quite  sure  that  this  hypothetical 
state  of  things,  whenever  it  may  have  existed, 
was  entirely  desirable  and  right,  and  they 
would  willingly  do  all  in  their  power,  accord 
ing  to  their  several  abilities,  to  bring  it  back 
again. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  it  will 
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be  clear  to  anybody  who  will  consider  the 
subject,  that  there  never  was  a  time,  either 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  when  the  Church 
was  entirely  free  from  State  control.  Such 
a  thing  is  in  reality  unthinkable,  unless  the 
Church  be  itself  the  State.  The  Church,  like 
every  other  body,  always  was,  and  always 
must  be,  subject  to  whatever  laws  happen  to 
be  in  force  for  the  time  being ;  it  takes  its 
place  before  the  law,  and  enjoys  the  protection 
of  the  law  just  like  any  other  society  or  any 
other  individual  within  the  body  politic ;  its 
acts,  like  any  other  acts,  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  civil  authority,  and  are  done 
under  its  sanction,  expressed  or  implied ;  and 
its  status  and  its  privileges,  whatever  they 
may  happen  to  be,  are  held  under  the  same 
sanction  and  in  accordance  with  the  same 
laws.  All  this  was  as  true  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  emperors  who  persecuted  the  Church 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day;  it  is  as  true  of 
the  Macedonian  Christians  whom  the  Turk 
is  now  oppressing  as  it  is  of  ourselves.  No 
less  a  person  than  Archbishop  Cranmer  long 
ago  perceived  that  this  was  the  case ;  and  if 
we  are  content  to  use  the  phrase  "Head  of 
the  Church"  in  the  sense  in  which  he  used 
it  (and  in  which,  be  it  observed,  he  contends 
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that  it  was  used  with  regard  to  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VI,  and  Queen  Mary),  we  may  say 
with  perfect  accuracy,  as  he  does,  that  Nero 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman 
empire  whilst  he  was  persecuting  it,  and  that 
the  Grand  Turk  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in 
Turkey  to-day1.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  meaning  which  the  word  has,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  a  Christian  prince  has  a  rela 
tion  to  the  Church  which  no  heathen  prince 
can  possibly  have. 

Moreover,  what  is  true  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages  is  likewise  true  of  every  other  society, 
religious  or  secular,  which  has  any  public  life 
at  all.  Each  and  all  are  subject  to  State 
control,  each  and  all  exercise  whatever  privi 
leges  they  possess  under  State  sanction ;  and 
this  is  as  true  of  what  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Free  Churches "  as  it  is  of  the 
English  Church.  They  are  bound  by  their 
covenanted  agreements  in  precisely  the  same 
way ;  every  public  act  which  they  perform 
is  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power, 
given,  in  a  great  many  cases,  by  legislative 
acts  which  can  be  plainly  specified.  Where 
they  have  title-deeds  containing  doctrinal  or 

1  See  his  Examination  before  Brookes  ( Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  219, 
etc.,  Parker  Society). 
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other  provisions,  they  are  bound  by  them  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  we  are  by  ours; 
and  if  in  practice  litigation  on  matters  such 
as  this  is  less  frequent  amongst  them  than  it 
is  amongst  us,  it  is  only  because  in  their  case 
nobody  cares  to  set  the  law  in  motion. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  that  any  religious 
body,  or  indeed  any  secular  body,  can  be 
"  free  from  State  interference  "  is  futile  to  the 
last  degree.  Every  such  body  is  and  must 
be  in  some  measure  subject  to  State  inter 
ference  ;  every  such  body  has,  and  must  have, 
certain  liberties  and  privileges  which  it  holds 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  ;  and  the  real  differ 
ence  between  them  in  this  respect  is  one  of 
degree  only,  not  of  kind.  The  real  question 
which  we  have  to  ask,  then,  is  not  whether 
any  relations  existed  between  the  State  and 
a  religious  body,  but  what  was  the  nature 
of  those  relations.  They  are  closer  at  one 
time  than  another,  closer  in  the  case  of  one 
body  than  of  another.  When  we  speak  of 
a  particular  Church  as  established,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  differs  from  other  bodies  in  the 
kind  of  relation  which  it  has  to  the  State, 
but  only  the  degree.  We  mean  that  the 
State,  for  its  own  purposes,  i.e.  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  utility,  extends  to  it  certain  privileges 
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and  imposes  upon  it  certain  limitations ;  and 
that  the  Church,  for  its  own  purposes,  i.e. 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  work,  accepts  these 
privileges,  submits  to  these  limitations.  But 
the  word  establishment  tells  us  no  more  than 
this.  It  implies  the  existence  of  a  specially 
close  relation  between  the  State  and  the  par 
ticular  religious  body,  but  it  tells  us  nothing 
of  its  nature.  It  does  not  tell  us  how  or 
when  the  relation  arose ;  it  does  not  tell  us 
what  its  precise  character  is  or  what  its  pro 
visions  are.  Establishment  implies  one  thing 
in  England,  another  thing  in  Scotland,  and 
yet  another  in  Spain  or  Italy,  in  Sweden  or 
Portugal,  in  each  of  which  countries  the  thing 
itself  is  to  be  found,  though  the  word  does 
not  happen  to  be  used 1.  In  England,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  expresses  a  relation  which 
began  as  soon  as  ever  there  was  a  Church 
and  a  State  at  all ;  but  its  terms  have  varied 
enormously  from  time  to  time,  and  they  have 
been  modified  by  each  and  every  legislative 
act  which  has  dealt  with  matters  ecclesiastical 
at  all,  down  to  the  Education  Act  of  the 
other  day. 

What  I  have  been  saying  may  be  summed 

1  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  article  on 
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up  very  shortly.  It  is  misleading  to  speak  of 
"entire  freedom  from  State  control,"  as  if 
such  a  thing  ever  had  existed  or  ever  could 
exist ;  and  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  esta 
blishment  as  if  it  denoted  one  particular  set 
of  relations  between  Church  and  State.  With 
so  much  by  way  of  preface  I  turn  to  the  con 
sideration  of  the  period  which  is  specially 
allotted  to  me,  viz.  the  period  down  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Even  during  this  period 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  England  were  in 
variable.  They  were  one  thing  in  the  early 
clays  of  the  conversion  of  the  seven  kingdoms, 
another  after  the  English  Church  had  been 
organized  by  the  great  Archbishop  Theodore ; 
the  gradual  formation  of  our  English  kingdom 
modified  them  again,  and  they  were  yet  further 
modified  by  the  growth  of  continental  influ 
ences  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh-century. 
Nevertheless,  the  main  facts  stand  out  plainly, 
and  to  these  we  must  of  course  confine  ourselves. 
There  is  one  important  point  to  begin  with. 
Down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  we  are  not 
practically  concerned  with  the  Papacy  at  all. 
After  that  period  it  was  of  course  very 

"  Establishment "  in  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  296,  &c. 
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different :   every  controversy  that   arose   be 
tween  Church  and   State  was  in  reality  a 
kind  of  three-cornered  duel,  in  which  King, 
Pope,   and    Hierarchy   were    involved ;    and 
the   whole   history   of   the    English    Church 
subsequently   to   the  'Reformation    has  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the  transfer 
ence  to  the  Crown  of  powers  of  various  kinds 
which  the  Popes  had  gradually  accumulated. 
But  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  case 
is  far  otherwise.     There  are  only  two  powers 
to  be  considered — the  King  and  the  Church, 
for  the  Papacy  may  be  left  out  of  account. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    I  do  not  mean 
that  Englishmen  thought  nothing  of  the  Pope, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  a  deplorable 
though  very  natural  tendency  to  under-esti- 
mate  the  reverence  which  was  felt  for  him  in 
England.    They  thought  of  the  Pope  not  only 
as  our  teacher  in  the  faith,  but  as  the  common 
father  of  all  Christendom.     They  valued  his 
goodwill  and  his  blessing,  they  set  great  store 
on  his  ratification   of  what  they  had  done. 
There  were  times  when  his  intervention,  like 
that  of  the  Emperor,  put  an   end  to  some 
grievous    quarrel    or    hastened    some    much- 
needed  reform  ;    and    on  the  few   occasions 
when  messengers  of  his  were  in  England  they 
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were  treated  with  all  possible  respect  and 
honour.  Nor  was  this  all.  There  were  certain 
things,  such  as  the  erection  of  an  arch 
bishopric  or  its  suppression,  which,  according 
to  the  current  ideas  of  the  age  could  not  be 
done  without  his  co-operation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Pope  never  obtained,  during  this  period, 
any  real  control  over  the  English  Church. 
The  English  bishops  made  their  profession  of 
belief  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  their  promise 
of  obedience  to  their  own  metropolitan  and 
to  nobody  else ;  and  although  the  Pope  tried 
increasingly  to  draw  their  metropolitans  into 
closer  relations  with  himself,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church  were 
controlled  by  our  own  Fathers  in  God,  and 
by  them  alone. 

We  have  to  do,  then,  with  a  purely  national 
Church ;  a  Church,  that  is,  which,  whilst 
sharing  to  the  full  in  all  the  life  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  was  nevertheless  free  to 
control  its  own  destinies  without  external 
intervention.  What,  then,  were  its  relations 
with  the  civil  power? 

The  answer  is,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
understanding  between  the  two  was  so  inti 
mate,  and  their  fellowship  so  cordial,  that 
their  mutual  relations  had  hardly  come  to  be 
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the  subject  of  express  consideration  at  all. 
Church  order  in  England  was,  in  a  sense,  still 
in  the  making.  Our  first  missionaries  were 
largely  eclectic  in  their  methods,  and  they 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  customs  and  rules 
which  they  only  dimly  remembered  into  har 
mony  with  an  order  of  life  which  was  in 
choate  and  still  in  process  of  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  power  was  only 
in  the  making  too.  Under  such  circumstances, 
why  should  there  be  any  friction  between 
them  ?  The  king  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous 
of  the  hierarchy,  for  its  members  had  not,  like 
the  bishops  and  abbats  in  Gaul,  inherited  a 
tradition  of  civil  power  in  their  own  right. 
The  bishops  had  no  reason  to  regard  the  civil 
power  with  antipathy,  for  it  had  grown  up, 
to  a  large  extent,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Church.  The  king  had  no  desire  to  meddle 
with  their  functions,  for  he  himself,  or  his 
fathers,  had  only  recently  been  brought  to 
the  faith  by  their  instrumentality,  and  his 
reverence  for  the  Unseen  led  him  to  regard 
them  and  their  office  with  no  little  awe.  They 
had  no  reason  to  covet  civil  authority  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  for  they  already  possessed 
it,  as  we  shall  see,  in  their  civil  capacity  as 
great  men  of  the  realm.  Consequently,  the 
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two  parties  did  not  scrutinize  one  another's 
functions  minutely,  or  raise  unanswerable 
questions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights ; 
difficulties  were  settled  as  they  arose  by  what 
ever  particular  method  seemed  most  con 
venient,  and  there  was  no  stickling  for  strict 
order  on  either  side.  Quarrels  there  were,  of 
course ;  ambition,  and  self-seeking,  and  pas 
sion  were  as  common  then  as  at  other  times ; 
but  the  strifes  to  which  they  gave  rise  usually 
took  a  personal  rather  than  an  official  shape, 
and  were  not  commonly  disguised,  as  they 
frequently  are  at  other  times,  under  the  mask 
of  some  far-fetched  principle  or  some  grotesque 
conscientious  objection. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  details,  (i)  And 
first,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to  the 
bishops.  We  must  remember  that  the  Chris 
tian  clergy  had,  in  a  very  real  sense,  taken 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  pagan 
clergy.  Paulinus  had  supplanted  Coifi,  and 
the  same  thing  was  doubtless  the  case  else 
where,  in  effect  at  any  rate ;  so  that  the 
Christian  clergy  stepped  into  a  place  in 
English  life  which  was  already  prepared  for 
them,  and  grew  in  civil  importance  with  the 
growth  of  the  national  life.  The  king  speaks 
of  N.  my  bishop,  or  N.  my  priest,  just  as  he 
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does  of  N.  iny  thegn,  or  the  like.  The  bishop 
has  his  proper  status  at  the  king's  court  just 
as  other  great  men  have ;  he  ranks  at  the  head 
of  the  Wise  Men  with  whom  the  king  takes 
counsel,  and  does  not  scruple  to  rebuke  the 
king  boldly  if  there  seems  to  be  need ;  he  takes 
his  share  in  the  administration  of  popular 
justice.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  had  functions  of  a  yet  more  important 
kind,  and  coined  money  of  their  own.  The 
growth  of  the  kingdom  brought  with  it  a 
growth  of  their  secular  importance.  As  soon 
as  there  was  a  united  England  at  all,  the 
bishops  took  the  place  in  the  national  gemot, 
or  assembly  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  forerunner 
of  our  House  of  Lords,  which  they  have  held 
ever  since ;  they  likewise  sat  in  the  temporal 
courts  side  by  side  with  the  ealdorman,  and 
administered  justice  conjointly  with  him. 
Together  they  tried  offenders  of  all  kinds,  for 
offences  against  laws  either  civil  or  ecclesi 
astical.  No  doubt  the  bishop  took  the  lead 
when  the  question  was  one  of  God's  law  as  it 
was  called,  and  the  ealdorman  when  it  was 
one  of  the  king's  law,  but  their  judgment  was 
given  in  common,  and  the  penalty  went  to 
the  king  or  the  bishop,  or  a  moiety  to  each, 
according  as  the  law  might  direct. 
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(ii)  If  now  we  ask  how  the  bishop  was 
chosen,  it  is  hard  to  give  a  very  precise 
answer.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  Church 
custom  to  be  considered ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  undoubted  rights  of  the  king,  whose 
bishop  he  was  to  be.  As  regards  the  former, 
there  was  nothing  which  could  really  claim 
to  be  the  universal  custom  of  the  Church.  It 
had  always  been  held  that  the  clergy  over 
whom  he  would  rule,  the  people  whose  father 
in  God  he  was  to  become,  and  the  bishops 
who  were  to  admit  him  into  their  order  ought 
to  share  in  choosing  him,  but  the  precise  part 
which  each  of  these  bodies  was  to  play  was 
not  determined.  Now  one  element,  now  an 
other,  would  be  predominant,  and  after  the 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  civil 
power  began  to  take  part  in  the  choosing  of 
bishops  as  well.  Little  by  little,  however, 
election  by  the  clergy  of  the  mother  church 
and  subsequent  ratification  by  the  bishops 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  "canonical"  or 
regular  mode  of  election,  at  any  rate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ecclesiastics.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  might  fairly 
claim  a  voice  in  the  matter  too ;  the  bishop 
held  a  definite  office,  and  would  be  one  of  the 
chief  magnates,  exercising  great  authority  in 
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the  realm.  How,  then,  were  the  conflicting 
claims  to  be  reconciled?  In  practice  there 
was  much  less  difficulty  than  we  might  have 
expected ;  cases  were  settled  as  they  arose 
without  the  laying  down  of  any  very  definite 
rule.  In  early  days,  and  especially  in  the 
cases  of  the  less  important  sees,  the  bishop 
was  often  chosen  by  the  method  of  canonical 
election ;  and  this  occasionally  prevailed  down 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester.  More  frequently,  how 
ever,  the  choice  was  made  by  the  king,  with 
or  without  communication  with  the  clergy  of 
the  mother  church ;  and  this  was  increasingly 
the  case  as  time  went  on.  From  the  ninth 
century  onwards  nominations  to  bishoprics 
were  commonly  made  publicly,  in  the  as 
sembly  of  the  Wise  Men ;  and,  indeed,  with 
most  of  the  larger  sees  something  like  this 
had  probably  taken  place  from  the  first.  It 
is  true  that  Alcuin  the  Northumbrian,  writing 
to  the  clergy  of  York  in  796,  urges  them, 
with  a  strictness  born  of  his  long  residence 
on  the  continent,  not  to  consent  to  anything 
but  a  canonical  election,  and  says  that  there 
had  never  been  anything  else  there;  but  the 
facts  can  hardly  be  said  to  bear  out  his  con 
tention.  And  at  Canterbury  there  was  never 
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any  doubt  about  the  matter;  the  archbishop 
was  usually,  if  not  without  a  few  exceptions, 
chosen  by  the  king  or  kings. 

(iii)  Next,  we  turn  to  the  corporate  action 
of  the  Church,  and  here  too  we  find  the  same 
close  relation  between  the  civil  and  the  eccle 
siastical.  There  were,  of  course,  a  great 
number  of  ecclesiastical  synods  pure  and 
simple ;  and  there  were  frequent  national 
assemblies,  in  which  the  bishops  naturally 
had  their  place.  But  these  two  classes  shade 
off  into  one  another  almost  imperceptibly,  so 
that  it  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impossible, 
to  say  to  which  of  the  two  classes  a  particular 
gathering  belongs.  Normally,  no  doubt,  an 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  summoned  by  and 
presided  over  by  the  archbishop ;  but  there 
are  some  which  are  undoubted  ecclesiastical 
synods  which  were  convoked  by  the  arch 
bishop  "together  with"  the  king,  like  that 
of  Clovesho  in  798 ;  there  are  others,  like  that 
of  Clovesho  in  834,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  presided,  and 
many  more  in  which  the  king  and  his  mag 
nates  were  present.  And  so  ecclesiastical 
synods  tail  off,  so  to  speak,  into  proper 
national  assemblies  of  the  Witenagernot.  If 
we  look  at  the  business  which  was  transacted 
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in  these  assemblies,  we  find  the  same  kind 
of  confusion.  The  early  English  canons,  it  is 
true,  do  not  deal  with  any  but  purely  eccle 
siastical  matters,  but  there  are  synods  pure 
and  simple  in  which  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
property  were  determined  and  temporal  dis 
putes  were  arbitrated  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  assemblies  of  the  Wise  Men 
in  which  matters  strictly  ecclesiastical  were 
settled.  We  may  suppose  if  we  will  that  in 
the  former  case  the  ratification  of  the  civil 
authority  was  taken  for  granted,  and  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  main  part  was  taken  by 
the  bishops  and  abbats.  Probably  this  is  in 
a  measure  true,  but  I  suspect  that  the  question 
was  scarcely  considered  at  all,  and  that  what 
ever  was  found  to  be  practically  convenient 
was  carried  out,  without  much  thought  as  to 
the  machinery  by  which  it  was  carried  out. 
And  in  fact,  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  when  the  Danish  invasions  had 
wrecked  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Church, 
and  made  it  difficult  for  the  bishops  to  meet 
in  synod,  the  place  of  synods  was  taken 
altogether,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  legislation 
was  concerned,  by  the  national  Witenagemot ; 
and  the  most  notable  collections  of  ecclesias 
tical  law  that  we  possess,  for  the  period  pre- 
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vious  to  the  Conquest,  are  not  those  of  synods 
but  those  which  were  enacted  or  compiled 
by  the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  coun 
sellors,  by  Cnut  or  Edgar,  by  ^Ethelred  or 
Eadward. 

(iv)  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  other 
instances  of  the  very  close  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  civil  power  in  early  days, 
but  time  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a  few 
short  examples.  If  the  bishop  had  his  proper 
rank  in  the  realm,  so  had  the  parish  priest. 
He  ranked  as  a  thegn,  and  he  had  a  civil 
status  within  the  vill  which  corresponded 
generally  with  that  of  the  bishop  in  a  larger 
area.  The  very  earliest  written  law  that  we 
have,  the  first  of  King  ^Ethelberht,  places 
ecclesiastical  property  under  the  special  pro 
tection  of  the  civil  power.  The  penitential 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  in  practice 
enforced  by  civil  sanctions  too,  for  ex 
communication  involved  outlawry  and  vice 
versa.  As  the  civil  power  guarded  the  eccle 
siastical  order  and  enforced  its  decrees,  so 
too  the  machinery  of  the  Church  was  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  civil  power. 
The  monasteries,  for  example,  were  used  as 
places  of  restraint  for  evil-doers,  and  in  the 
Penitential  of  Theodore  it  is  provided  that 
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a  convicted   thief  may  either  retire   into   a 
monastery  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  was  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  two  were  so 
closely  and  so  intimately  connected  that  there 
was  no  room  for  dispute  between  them,  and 
yet  there  was  little  in  the  nature  of  confusion. 
Does  anybody  think  it  desirable  that  such 
a  state  of  things  should  be  restored  in  our 
day  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  possible, 
for,  whatever  the  proverb  may  say,  history 
does  not  repeat  itself,  or  only  repeats  itself 
in  an  altogether  different  sense.  The  relations 
between  Church  and  State  before  the  Conquest 
were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  that  day,  and 
these  are  gone  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  a  lesson  for  us  still.  A  great  many 
people  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrita 
tion  at  the  thought  of  anything  like  a  close 
union  between  Church  and  State,  as  though 
it  endangered  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 
Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  such  people 
are  really  afraid  of  a  mere  shadow ;  they  are 
dreading  the  danger  of  the  past,  and  not  that 
of  the  future.  No  doubt  there  was  once  real 
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reason  to  fear  lest  the  civil  power  should 
intrude  into  sacred  things,  but  it  is  not  so 
to-day.  The  danger  of  the  present,  even  more 
perhaps  that  of  the  future,  is  not  interference 
in  sacred  things  but  indifference  to  sacred 
things.  But  those  who  are  afraid  may  with 
advantage  look  unto  the  rock  whence  we 
were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
we  were  digged.  The  system  of  the  English 
Church  before  the  Conquest  was  no  doubt 
inconsistent  with  modern  papal  claims,  but 
we  are  not  likely  to  think  worse  of  it  on  that 
account.  In  other  ways  it  has  much  to  teach 
us.  If  any  feel  concerned  at  the  way  in  which 
bishops  are  chosen  in  England,  let  them  look, 
I  will  not  say  to  Portugal  at  the  present  day, 
where  they  are  simply  appointed  to  their  sees 
by  the  king 1,  but  to  our  own  past.  For  my 
part,  the  more  I  know  of  the  methods  of 
choice  in  use  elsewhere,  the  harder  I  find  it 
to  single  out  another  as  more  satisfactory 
than  our  own  ;  but  in  any  case,  the  important 
point  is  that  no  power  on  earth  but  the 
Church  of  God  can  make  a  bishop.  If  any 
feel  concerned  at  the  provisions  against  canon 
ical  action  without  the  royal  assent,  let  them 
look,  I  will  not  say  at  the  Kussian  Church 

1  See  the  Appendix,  No.  i. 
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of  the  present  day 1,  where  the  position  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  is  much  more  humiliating  than 
that  of  our  Convocations,  but  at  our  own  his 
tory  in  the  past.  It  will  not,  of  course,  follow 
that  what  then  existed  was  really  desirable 
then,  still  less  that  it  is  desirable  now.  But 
at  least  such  a  contemplation  of  the  past  will 
save  us  from  looking  at  things  in  unreal  ways, 
and  fighting  against  imaginary  foes.  There 
are  practical  reforms  which  are  so  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  day  that  we  cannot 
spare  time  for  combats  with  windmills.  Above 
all,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
truth  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  life 
which  it  bears,  not  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  that  life  has  to  be  borne ;  and  that  no 
act  but  that  of  the  Church  itself  can  ever 
undermine  its  catholicity  or  separate  it  from 
its  Divine  Head. 

1  See  the  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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i.  THE  NOMINATION  OF  BISHOPS  IN  POBTUGAL. 

The  Carta  constitutional  da  Monarchia 
portugueza  lays  down  that  it  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  king  "to  nominate  bishops 
and  to  confer  the  ecclesiastical  benefices" 
(Tit.  V,  cap.  ii,  art.  75,  §  2, :  Sao  suas  princi- 
paes  attribui9oes  .  .  .  nomear  Bispos,  e  prover 
os  Beneficios  Ecclesiasticos,  &c.  I  have  used 
an  edition  printed  at  London  in  1832  ;  there 
is  a  French  translation  in  F.  R.  Dareste,  Les 
constitutions  modernes,  Paris,  1891,  vol.  i, 
p.  639,  etc.).  This  right  of  the  Portuguese 
kings  has  always  been  strongly  asserted  and 
resolutely  preserved ;  see,  for  example,  the 
valuable  collection  of  Documentos  ineditos 
para  subsidio  a  historia  ecclesiastica  de  Por 
tugal  [edited  by  J.  F.  J.  Biker],  Lisboa,  Im- 
prensa  Nacional,  1875.  ^n  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  Dec.  2,  1862,  it  is  at  present  exer 
cised,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice. 

2.   THE  TSAR  AND  THE  HOLY  SYNOD  IN 
RUSSIA. 

The  "fundamental  laws  "  of  the  Russian  em 
pire  (osnovnie  gocoudarstvennie  zakoni)  are 
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contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Svod,  or  Code  of  Laws,  which  is  printed  in 
a  larger  type  than  the  rest.  According  to  this, 
all  ecclesiastical  legislation  derives  its  force 
from  the  Tsar :  "  The  Tsar,  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  prince,  is  the  sovereign  defender 
and  protector  of  the  dogmas  of  the  dominant 
religion  ['The  Christian  Orthodox  Catholic 
Eastern  Religion'],  as  also  the  guardian  of 
orthodoxy  and  of  the  sacred  discipline  of  the 
Church.  He  exercises  the  sovereign  ecclesias 
tical  power  with  the  aid  of  the  Most  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  named  by  him."  (Svod 
Zakonof,  Tom.  i,  Part  i,  Sect,  i,  vii,  §§  42,  43  ; 
French  translation  in  F.  R.  Dareste,  op.  cit.t 
vol.  ii,  p.  191,  etc.).  In  practice,  it  is  true, 
this  does  not  amount  to  any  great  hardship, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  wise  and  discriminating 
account  of  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  L' Em 
pire  des  Tsars  et  les  Russes,  vol.  iii,  pp.  193- 
203.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  M.  Leroy-Beau 
lieu  has  not  taken  similar  pains  to  study  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  in  England, 
as  regards  both  theory  and  practice. 
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PREFACE 

IT  is  perhaps  necessary  to  make  a  few 
explanatory  remarks  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
pamphlet.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
bearing  of  the  Law  of  Germinal  18,  Year  X,  on 
the  present  dispute  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Court  of  Rome ;  therefore 
only  so  much  of  that  dispute  as  touches  the 
Concordat  will  be  dealt  with  in  these  pages. 
Nothing,  therefore,  will  be  found  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  part  played  by  the 
French  clergy  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  or  on 
the  Associations  law  and  the  manner  of  its 
application,  or  again  on  the  aims  of  the 
Freemasons  in  France.  All  these  matters  are 
as  foreign  to  the  Concordat  as  the  journey  of 
President  Loubet  to  Rome  and  the  consequent 
Papal  protest.  I  have  therefore  confined 
myself  to  giving  a  translation  of  the  Law  of 
Germinal  18,  together  with  a  short  account  of 
its  genesis,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  strictly 
legal  and  constitutional  side  of  the  present 
dispute, — the  only  side  from  which  we  may 
hope  to  approach  the  question  of  the  existing 
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relations  of  Church  and  State  in  France  with 
any  pretence  to  impartiality. 

Again  there  will  not  be  found  in  these 
pages  any  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  either  party  in  the  quarrel, 
or  of  the  effects  of  a  denunciation  of  the  Con 
cordat  upon  French  society  and  religion. 
Those  who  wish  to  form  a  just  estimate 
on  these  matters,  must  be  referred  to  persons 
who  combine  with  such  knowledge  of  French 
affairs  as  belongs  to  none  but  a  Frenchman, 
a  detachment  and  impartiality  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  people  to  whom  the  matter  is 
a  burning  question  of  contemporary  politics. 


INTBODUCTOEY  NOTE 

THE  Concordat  with  the  Pope  arranged  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Republic  in  1801  brought  to  an  end  the 
schism  which,  for  ten  years,  had  rent  the 
Church  of  France.  In  1790  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  passed  the  decree  of  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  had  attempted 
to  force  on  the  clergy  both  it  and  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  new,  and  as  yet  incomplete, 
French  constitution.  Refusal  to  take  the 
oath  entailed  deprivation  of  office ;  and,  in 
1791,  the  Church  of  France  split  into  two 
portions.  The  greater  portion,  which  adhered 
to  the  Pope,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  became  known  as  the 
( orthodox '  or  '  refractory  '  clergy ;  while  the 
lesser  portion,  who  were  cut  off  from  com 
munion  with  Rome,  received  the  name  of  the 
'constitutional'  clergy.  In  November,  1799, 
Bonaparte  seized  power,  and  found  that  it  was 
essential  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  Church,  if 
any  thought  of  unity  and  peace  among  the 
French  was  to  be  entertained.  Consequently, 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo  (June,  1800)  had 
set  him  firmly  in  power,  he  opened  negotia- 
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tions  with  the  new  Pope,  Pius  VII  (elected 
March,  1800),  and  after  'prodigies  of  diplo 
macy'  a  Concordat  was  arranged  and  signed 
on  July  15,  1801.  The  Pope  and  Bonaparte 
ratified  the  treaty,  but  it  could  not  become 
law  in  France  until  it  had  passed  the  legisla 
tive  bodies.  Opposition  to  the  measure  was 
to  be  expected  from  one  branch  of  the  legisla 
ture,  the  Tribunate,  composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  men  who  still  retained  the  old 
anti-Roman  prejudices  of  the  Revolution.  To 
ensure  the  passing  of  the  Concordat,  and  for 
other  reasons,  Bonaparte  added  to  the  Con 
cordat  certain  c  Organic  Articles,'  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter;  and  the  Con 
cordat  and  the  Organic  Articles  were  combined 
and  passed  as  one  law.  In  this  shape,  the  Law 
of  the  Concordat  was  published  solemnly  at 
Notre-Dame  on  Easter-Day  (April  18,  1802), 
and  with  its  publication  the  schism  was 
healed l,  and  France  resumed  her  place  as  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church. 

Now  in  speaking  of  the  '  Concordat '  it  is 
necessary  sharply  to  distinguish  between  the 

1  The  petite  cglise  was  a  schism  of  royalist  and  Galilean 
clergy  and  laity,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  Concordat 
and  the  new  ecclesiastical  system  in  France.  ^See  below, 
p.  i9».) 
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Concordat  itself  and  the  '  Law  of  the  Con 
cordat.'  The  Concordat  itself  is,  of  course, 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Pope  on  July 
15,  1801,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and  seven 
teen  clauses  in  Latin  and  in  French.  The 
'  Law  of  the  Concordat '  consists  not  only  of 
this  treaty  but  also  of  the  Organic  Articles, 
which  are  written  in  French  only.  Although 
the  weak  Cardinal- Legate  at  Paris  in  1803 
made  no  effective  protest  against  these  Organic 
Articles,  and  although  his  conduct  may  even 
be  construed  as  an  acceptation  of  them,  yet  as 
soon  as  Pius  VII  heard  of  their  tenor,  he 
protested  vehemently ;  and  this  attitude  of 
protest  against  the  Organic  Articles  has  been 
maintained  by  his  successors.  While,  there 
fore,  the  Concordat  itself  is  binding  on  the 
Pope  and  the  French  Government,  the  Organic 
Articles  are  in  no  such  position ;  they  are 
merely  part  of  the  law  of  France,  and  conse 
quently  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  the  Papacy 
with  breach  of  faith  when  it  disregards 
articles  to  which  it  has  never  agreed.  The 
Pope,  in  such  a  case,  does  not  violate  the 
Concordat,  but  the  Law  of  the  Concordat ;  he 
breaks,  not  his  word,  but  the  law  of  France, 
which  has,  of  course,  no  force  to  bind  him. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  clauses 
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of  the  Concordat  deal  with  questions  which 
were  pressing  in  1802,  but  which  are  not  of 
importance,  or  only  indirectly  of  importance, 
at  the  present  day.  Those  of  permanent 
importance  deal  with  the  position  and  liberty 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  France 

O 

(Preamble  and  Art.  i),  the  appointment  to 
benefices  (Artt.  4,  5,  6,  7,  10),  the  promise  of  a 
salary  to  the  beneficed  clergy  (Art.  14),  and 
the  recognition  by  the  Holy  See  of  the  ancient 
privileges  of  France  at  the  Court  of  Rome 
(Art.  1 6).  On  the  whole,  especially  on  the 
appointment  to  bishoprics  and  011  the  question 
of  the  French  privileges,  the  policy  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
Revolution,  and  to  restore  the  Church  to  the 
position  it  enjoyed  before  1790,  as  regulated 
by  the  Concordat  between  Francis  I  and 
Leo  X,  signed  at  Bologna  in  1516. 

Of  its  effects,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  main  result  as  regards  the  Church  of 
France  has  been  the  reverse  of  Bonaparte's 
intentions.  The  clergy  of  France  before  the 
Revolution  were  noted  for- their  jealousy  of 
any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Rome  oh 
the '  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,'  and  had 
always  looked  to  the  king  to  protect  them 
from  such  attacks.  If  the  Government  proved 
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unwilling  to  accede  to  its  demands,  the 
influence  possessed  by  the  Church  in  its  wide 
lands  was  a  factor  which  no  Government 
could  afford  to  neglect.  Consequently  the 
Government  of  the  old  regime  proved  a  friend 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  could  rely  on  it 
to  protect  them  against  exterior  aggression. 
But  the  Revolution,  by  attacking  the  clergy, 
and  by  rendering  the  Government  powerless 
to  protect  them,  threw  the  Church  of  France 
into  the  arms  of  the  Pope.  In  1789  and  the 
following  years,  the  churches  rang  with  pro 
testations  of  devotion  to  the  Pope,  a  cry 
which  had  been  almost  unheard  in  France  for 
a  hundred  years.  Bonaparte  hoped  that  the 
Concordat  would  revive  the  old  spirit  and 
keep  it  alive.  But  this  hope  was  not  to  be 
realized.  Although  the  Gallicanism  of  the 
French  clergy  was  distinctly  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  was 
due  either  to  their  training,  received  before 
1789,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  yet 
shaken  off  their  old  traditions.  Had  Bonaparte 
restored  to  the  Church  her  confiscated  lands, 
he  might -have  had  better  success.  But  by 
making  the  Church  dependent  on  the  State 
for  its  means  of  subsistence,  and  by  depriving 
it  of  its  ancient  self-sufficiency,  he  did  nothing 
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to  prevent  the  Church  of  France  from  turning 
again  to  the  Pope  for  help  in  time  of  need.  The 
absence  also  of  important  privileged  bodies  like 
the  large  monasteries,  and  the  transference  of 
the  patronage  of  parish  churches  to  the  bishops, 
meant  that  the  latter  obtained  an  absolute 
control  over  the  parish  priests,  and  that  if  the 
higher  clergy  entered  into  conflict  with  the 
State,  the  lower  clergy  would  follow  them. 
The  history  of  the  Church  of  France  during 
the  nineteenth  century  well  illustrates  this 
effect  of  the  Concordat.  After  a  furious 
struggle  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  old 
Galilean  privileges  were  abandoned ;  the  local 
rites,  with  one  exception,  disappeared;  and 
the  French  Church  became  Roman  and  ultra 
montane. 

The  Organic  Articles,  which  form  the 
second  part  of  the  law,  were  added,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  Concordat 
through  the  Legislature.  Although  this  is 
an  important  factor  in  their  history,  yet  it  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  their  existence.  In 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
Bonaparte  had  made  certain  demands  which 
the  papal  negotiators  would  on  no  account 
concede.  Unable  to  force  the  Papacy  into 
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granting  them,  unwilling  to  break  off  negotia 
tions  altogether,  and  yet  determined  to  have 
his  own  way,  Bonaparte  hit  upon  the  device 
of  converting  into  a  law  of  France  those  con 
ditions  which  he  had  ineffectually  demanded. 
It  was  no  doubt  regrettable  that  the  Pope  could 
not  be  made  to  observe  them  ;  but  the  clergy, 
as  French  subjects,  would  disregard  them  at 
their  peril,  and  the  subjection  of  Church  to 
State  would  be  ensured  by  force,  not,  un 
fortunately,  by  agreement.  Thus  he  revived 
the  old  State  control  over  the  entry  of  papal 
briefs  and  bulls,  and  the  appel  comme  cVabus  ; 
he  inserted,  what  he  had  vainly  attempted  to 
obtain  from  the  Pope,  a  provision  that  money 
left  to  the  Church  should  be  invested  in  the 
State  funds  ;  he  enforced  residence,  recognized 
civil  marriage,  and,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  the 
more  surely  to  Gallicanize  the  Church,  he 
imposed  as  doctrine  the  Gallican  Articles  of 


It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  Pope 
protested  against  these  Articles.  But  there 
wras  no  help  for  it,  as  they  exclusively  con- 

1  The  Articles  had  been  decreed  by  Louis  XIV,  but 
that  king  had  revoked  them  in  1693.  In  1766  they  had 
been  re-imposed  on  the  seminaries,  and  were  still 
enforced  in  1  789. 
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cerned  French  internal  affairs,  and  moreover 
the  Pope  was  anxious  not  to  destroy  the  new 
arrangement.  But  these  points  were  not  the 
only  cause  that  the  Pope  had  for  complaint. 
A  glance  at  the  Articles  shows  that  they  are 
in  two  sections:  those  which  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  those  which 
treat  of  the  Protestants,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  kinds  recognized,  the  Calvinist  and 
the  Lutheran.  All  other  forms  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  Anglican  and  Orthodox  Churches, 
obtain  by  the  Organic  Articles  no  more 
recognition  in  France  than  Hinduism  and 
Confucianism.  Protests  were  raised  by  the 
Roman  Court  against  an  arrangement  which 
apparently  placed  these  Protestant  forms  of 
religion  on  a  level  with  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  which  implied  the  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 

It  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to  assert  that 
under  the  Organic  Articles  there  are  three 
established  Churches  in  France1,  though  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  France  the  French 
Lutheran  Church  is  of  infinitesimal  propor- 

1  The  Law  of  March  17,  1808,  placed  the  Jewish 
religion  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Calvinist,  and  Lutheran  Churches ;  but  the  rabbis,  like 
the  Protestant  ministers,  received  no  State  salary  until 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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tions.  A  repeal  of  the  Law  of  the  Concordat 
would  not  affect  only  the  Roman  Church,  it 
would  also  disestablish  the  Huguenot  or 
Reformed  Church.  It  would  restore  to  this 
body  the  opportunity  of  reorganizing  itself 
on  lines  approaching  nearer  to  the  Presbyterian 
ideal.  Government  of  the  Church  by  General 
Assembly  was  destroyed  by  the  Law  of  the 
Concordat,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  an 
arrangement  of  local  synods,  composed  of 
presbyters  with  elders  or  other  lay  folk.  The 
General  Assembly,  the  central  organization  of 
the  Presbyterian  system,  and  its  most  power 
ful  weapon  against  State  interference,  vanished 
altogether.  Far  more  serious  is  the  pro 
vision  that  these  synods  are  not  to  meet 
unless  the  representative  of  the  secular  power 
be  present,  and  that  their  decisions  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern 
ment.  '  Spiritual  independence/  as  understood 
in  the  north  of  this  island,  was  lost  entirely ; 
and  yet  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  this 
palladium,  and  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary 
mutilation  of  their  Church,  Huguenot  his 
torians  tell  us  that  the  Reformed  Church  had 
no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Organic 
Articles,  and  even  welcomed  them  with 
enthusiasm.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  in  the 
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next  few  years  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Freemasons  were  groaning  under  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon's  measures  against  their  respective 
creeds,  the  Protestants  alone  enjoyed  im 
munity,  and  were  singular  in  being  the  only 
religious  body  which  could  look  back  to  the 
First  Empire  as  a  period  of  peace  and  of 
respite  from  persecution. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
1 8  GERMINAL,  YEAR  X  (APRIL  8,  1802). 

His  Holiness  the  sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  VII 
and  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic 
have  named  as  their  respective  plenipotenti 
aries  :  His  Holiness : — His  Eminence  Mgr. 
Hercules  Consalvi,  Cardinal  Deacon  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  of  St.  Agatha  ad 
suburram,  his  Secretary  of  State;  Joseph 
Spina,  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  Domestic  Pre 
late  to  His  Holiness,  Assistant  of  the  Pontifical 
Throne ;  and  Father  Caselli,  Consulting  Theo 
logian  to  His  Holiness,  furnished  with  full 
powers ; 

The  First  Consul : — Citizens  Joseph  Bona 
parte,  Councillor  of  State ;  Cretet,  Councillor 
of  State;  and  Bernier,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Curate  of  St.  Laud  at  Angers,  likewise  fur 
nished  with  full  powers  in  due  form. 

Who,  after  the  exchange  of  their  respective 
full  powers,  have  decided  on  the  following 
Convention : — 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  His  HOLINESS  Pius  VII 

AND  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT, 
The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
recognizes   that   the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and 
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Roman  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  French  citizens. 

His  Holiness  likewise  recognizes  that  the 
same  religion  has  obtained  and  at  this  time 
still  looks  for  the  greatest  good  and  the 
greatest  glory  from  the  establishment  in 
France  of  Catholic  worship,  and  of  the  personal 
profession  which  the  Consuls  of  the  Republic 
make  thereof. 

Consequently,  in  accordance  with  this 
mutual  recognition,  for  the  good  of  religion 
as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  at 
home,  they  have  agreed  as  follows l : — 

1  The  Preamble,  which  follows  the  enumeration  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  sign  the  Concordat, 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  offer  first  made  by 
Bonaparte  was  that  the  Republic  should  recognize  the 
Roman  religion  as  the  '  dominant '  faith  in  France ; 
but  a  hitch  in  the  negotiations  enabled  him  to  raise  his 
demands,  and  he  substituted  a  bald  recognition  that 
the  Roman  religion  was  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
French.  His  object  in  doing  so  was  without  doubt  to 
avoid  even  a  seeming  breach  of  the  revolutionary 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pope,  seeing  that  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  shaken 
from  his  new  position,  insisted  that  the  Government 
or  the  Consuls  should  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  This  demand,  again,  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and  as  the  Pope  insisted 
on  its  being  granted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  First 
Consul  was  to  nominate  to  bishoprics,  a  compromise  was 
effected  whereby  the  Consuls  of  1801  declared  that  they 
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i.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion  is  to  be  freely  exercised  in  France. 
Worship  shall  be  public,  but  must  conform  to 
the  police  regulations  which  the  Government 
shall  deem  necessary  for  public  peace 2. 

a.  The  Holy  See,  in  concert  with  the 
Government,  shall  make  a  new  delimitation  of 
the  French  dioceses 3. 

would  profess  the  Roman  religion  ;  and  by  Article  17 
provision  was  made  for  a  new  arrangement  in  case  any 
future  First  Consul  should  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 

These  preliminary  conditions,  indispensable  to  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement,  having  been  settled,  the 
Concordat  proceeds  to  unfold  its  provisions. 

2  The  First  Article,  on  liberty  of  worship,  is  of  no  small 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  '  Law  of  the  Concordat,1 
for  the  sentence  about  police  regulations  was  not  inserted 
until   the   eve  of  the  signature  of  the  Concordat.     Its 
appearance  in  the  negotiations  marks  the  moment  at 
which  the  First  Consul  first  bethought  him  of  the  device 
of  adding  the  Organic  Articles,  which,  in  answer  to 
protests   against  them,    he   always  represented  as   the 
police  regulations  contemplated  by  this  article. 

3  Second  Article.    This  and  the  two  following  Articles 
deal  with   the   condition  of  the  French  sees  in   1801. 
From   the  very  first    Bonaparte    maintained    that   all 
bishops    holding    the    titles    of  French   sees,   whether 
orthodox  or  constitutional,  should  be  made  to  resign. 
This  would  enable  a  new  delimitation  of  the  French 
dioceses  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  bishops  and 
clergy  would  receive  from  the  State  a  competent  salary. 

During    the    negotiations,    no    great    difficulty    was 
experienced  over  the  second  Article.    The  Roman  Court 
attempted  to  bind  the  First  Consul  to   a  minimum  of 
B 
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3.  His  Holiness  shall  declare  to  the  holders 
of  the  titles  of  French  bishoprics,  that  he 
expects  from  them  with  firm  confidence,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  every  kind  of 
sacrifice,  even  to  that  of  their  sees. 

In  accordance  with  this  exhortation,  if 
they  refuse  to  perform  this  sacrifice  de 
manded  for  the  good  of  the  Church  (a  refusal, 
however,  which  His  Holiness  does  not  expect), 
new  bishops  shall  be  appointed  to  the  govern 
ment  of  the  new  sees,  as  follows  4. 

twelve  archbishoprics,  and  fifty  bishoprics,  but  ulti 
mately  the  question  of  the  number  was  left  undecided, 
and  nothing  was  settled  until  Bonaparte,  in  1802,  pro 
posed  ten  archbishoprics  and  fifty  bishoprics,  an  offer 
which  was  accepted.  This  Article  is  to  be  compared 
with  Organic  Articles  58  and  59,  and  the  table 
accompanying. 

4  By  the  Third  Article  the  Pope  binds  himself  to 
obtain  the  resignation  of  the  orthodox  bishops.  There 
were  long  negotiations  about  this  Article,  for  the  Pope 
refused  to  recognize  the  constitutional  bishops  in  any 
way  but  as  intruders,  and  his  desire  was  that  the 
orthodox  bishops  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
sees  as  to  their  lawful  possessions.  Further,  with  modera 
tion  curious  in  such  a  quarter,  the  Koman  negotiators 
positively  affirmed  that  the  Pope  was  unable  to  deprive 
lawful  bishops  of  their  sees,  when  they  had  committed 
no  crime  but  that  of  showing  devotion  to  their  king  and  to 
the  Papacy.  But  the  First  Consul  insisted  that  all  bishops 
whether  «  refractory  '  or  '  intruders  '  should  resign,  other 
wise  the  Second  Article  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
A  suggestion  was  made  on  the  French  side  to  appoint 
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4.  The  First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
space  of  three  months  following  the  publica 
tion  of  His  Holiness'  Bull,  shall  nominate  to 

administrators  cum  iure  successionis,  but  it  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  Papacy  was  left  to  find  its  own  solution  of  the 
problem.  Eventually,  however,  the  study  of  ecclesi 
astical  history  yielded  the  desired  key.  Precedent  for 
the  present  case  was  found  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  when  the  African  bishops  had  offered  to  resign 
in  order  to  end  the  Donatist  schism.  Now  in  1791 
Pius  VI  had  remarked  on  the  proposal  of  the  orthodox 
French  bishops  to  resign  in  order  to  end  the  French 
schism.  The  offer  had  not  then  been  accepted,  but 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  it  now  :  if  an  exhortation 
were  issued  to  the  French  bishops  asking  them  to  resign 
their  sees,  the  board  might  yet  be  swept  clean  as  was 
demanded.  For  any  bishop  who  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request  would  fall  into  the  sin  of *  detestable  irrever 
ence,'  a  misdemeanour  which  would  abundantly  justify 
the  Pope  in  passing  sentence  of  deprivation .  Compulsion 
therefore  being  veiled  under  an  exhortation  and  an 
expression  of  confidence  that  the  bishops  would  obey, 
the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  asking  for  their  resignation.  But 
under  pressure  from  Louis  XVIII  some  thirty-three 
bishops  refused  to  obey,  and  formed  the  ultra-royalist 
and  ultra-Gallican  petite  eglise  which,  deprived  of  its 
raisoti  d'etre  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814 
and  1815,  continued  a  precarious  existence  till  1893, 
since  when  it  has  been  practically  extinct.  The  resigna 
tion  of  the  constitutional  bishops  was  easily  obtained. 
The  Government,  after  allowing  them  to  hold  a  national 
council  in  the  summer  of  1801,  ordered  them  to  resign 
their  sees,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  obeyed,  without 
however  retracting  their  errors  or  submitting  to  the 
Pope. 

B  2 
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the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  the  new 
delimitation.  His  Holiness  shall  confer  canon 
ical  institution,  according  to  the  forms  estab 
lished  as  to  France  before  the  change  of 
Government. 

5.  Nominations  to  bishoprics  which  fall 
vacant  later  shall  also  be  made  by  the  First 
Consul,  and  canonical  institution  shall  be 
given  by  the  Holy  See,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  Article  5. 

5  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Articles  provide  for  the  manner 
of  appointing  bishops,  and  their  principle  was  adopted  with 
out  any  hesitation  on  either  side.  By  the  civil  constitu 
tion  of  the  clergy,  the  bishops  of  the  constitutional  church 
had  been  elected  by  the  electoral  body  which  chose  the 
members  of  the  Government  board  of  the  department. 
The  only  check  on  the  religion  of  the  electors  was  that 
the  election  had  to  take  place  on  Sunday,  in  church,  and 
after  mass,  which  the  electors  were  bound  to  attend. 
These  elections  were  not  the  least  objectionable  feature 
of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  Bonaparte 
never  attempted  to  continue  them.  He  saw  that  the 
method  of  appointing  to  bishoprics  which  prevailed 
under  the  ancien  regime  gave  the  Government  far  greater 
control  over  the  character  of  the  bishops  than  almost 
any  other  way,  and  he  proposed  from  the  very  first  that 
the  system  established  by  the  Concordat  of  1516  should 
be  re-enforced,  and  his  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

The  dispute  which  arose  betweenFrance  and  the  Vatican 
in  February,  1903,  concerned  this  Article.  The  Bulls  of 
institution  contained  the  words  quern  dilectissimus  [&c.] 
Nobis  nominavit.  The  French  Government  claimed  that 
the  word  Nobis  gave  the  Pope  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
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6.  The  bishops,  before  entering  on  their 
duties,  shall  immediately,  in  the  presence  of  the 

of  bishops  to  which  lie  was  not  entitled  by  the  Concordat. 
If  we  consult  the  articles  of  the  Concordat  now  under 
discussion,  we  are  referred  by  the  words  'according  to 
the  forms  established  as  to  France  before  the  change  of 
Government'  to  the  Concordat  of  1516.  There,  in  the 
chapter  De  praesentatione  et  institutione  praelutorum,  we  find 
that,  after  abolishing  capitular  elections,  it  is  enacted  that 
'  Hex  Franciae  . . .  unum  gravem  magistrum  .  . .  idoneum, 
infra  sex  menses  a  die  vacationis . . .  nobis  et  successoribus 
nostris  Romania  pontificibus  seu  Sedi  praedictae  nominare, 
et  de  persona  per  Regem  huiusmodi  nominata  per  nos  et 
successores  nostros  seu  Sedem  praedictam  provider!.  Et 
si  contigerit  .  .  .  Regem  personam  taliter  non  qualifi- 
catam  .  .  .  nominare,  per  nos  et  successores  .  .  .  de  per 
sona  sic  nominata  .  .  .  minime  provider!  debeat.'  If  it  is 
objected  that  this  is  a  quotation  from  the  Roman  point 
of  view*,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bull  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken  forms  part  of  the  edict  of  Francis  I, . 
duly  registered  in  Parliament,  and  undoubtedly  law  of 
France.  By  the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  therefore,  the 
Pope  had  the  right  to  refuse  unfit  candidates,  and  since 
the  Concordat  of  1801  nominees  have  been  refused  by  the 
Vatican  ;  e.  g.  the  case  of  Maret,  nominated  during  the 
second  Empire  to  the  see  of  Vannes,  rejected  by  Pius  IX 
on  account  of  his  Gallicanism,  and  ultimately  made 
a  bishop  in  partilus.  (Compare  Organic  Articles  16-18.) 

In  an  article  on  Church  and  State  in  France  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1904  (No.  410,  pp.  282-3)  it 
is  stated  that  'the  Nobis  nominavit  on  which  the  Vatican 
now  insists  is  foreign  both  to  its  [the  Concordat's]  letter 
and  to  its  spirit.  "  Le  premier  Consul  nommera  aux 
archeveches  et  eveches . . .  Sa  Saintete"  confe>era  1'institu- 
tion  canonique." '  The  writer  can  scarcely  have  realized 
the  force  of  the  last  words  of  the  clause  he  quotes,  or  he 
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First  Consul,  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  used 
before  the  change  of  Government,  as  expressed 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

1 1  swear  and  promise  to  God,  on  the  Holy 
Gospels,  to  be  obedient  and  faithful  to  the 
Government  established  by  the  constitution 
of  the  French  Republic.  I  also  promise  to 
have  no  participation  in  or  be  privy  to 
any  design,  to  enter  no  society,  whether  in 
France  or  without,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
public  peace ;  and  if,  in  my  diocese  or  else 
where,  I  hear  of  any  conspiracy  against  the 
State,  I  shall  inform  the  Government  thereof.' 

7.  The  ecclesiastics  of  second  rank  shall 
take  the  same  oath  before  the  civil  authorities 
appointed  by  the  Government c. 

would  have  inserted  them  in  his  quotation,  and  would 
probably  not  have  concluded  that  Nobis  nominavit  was 
1  foreign  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit '  of  the 
Concordat. 

6  Sixth  and  Seventh  Articles.  The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Government  had  been  a  serious  question  for  ten  years. 
Originally,  in  1790,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  nation,  law, 
king,  and  constitution,  it  had  been  a  stumbling-block 
from  the  very  first,  since  the  meaning  of  its  terms  was 
uncertain,  because  the  constitution  was  incomplete.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  an  oath  of  hatred  to 
monarchy  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic,  or  the  con 
stitution,  was  imposed,  and  this  was  not  modified  until 
at  Bonaparte's  accession  the  words  were  changed  to 
'  fidelity  to  the  Government.'  Bonaparte  was  anxious 
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8.  The  following  form  of  prayer  shall  be 
said  at  the  end  of  divine  service,  in  all  the 
Catholic  churches  of  France : 

"  O  Lord,  save  the  Republic ; 
O  Lord,  save  the  Consuls  "  7. 

9.  The  bishops  shall  make  a  new  delimita 
tion  of  the  parishes  in  their  dioceses ;  but  it 
shall  only  be  put  into  effect  after  the  consent 
of  the  Government  has  been  given 8. 

to  ensure  the  loyalty  of  the  clergy  to  his  rule  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  Kepublic,  and  much  negotiation  took  place 
on  this  matter.  Objection  was  made  at  Rome  to  any 
oath  being  imposed  on  the  clergy  at  all,  as  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  ; 
but  the  Pope  professed  himself  willing  to  override  this 
General  Council.  The  question  was  not  finally  settled 
until  the  plenipotentiaries  had  met,  when  the  oath  of 
the  old  regime  was  unearthed.  It  suited  Bonaparte's 
requirements,  and  as  it  had  been  in  force  before  1789 
no  objection  could  be  made  to  it  on  the  Pope's  behalf. 
(See  also  Organic  Article  18.) 

1  Eighth  Article.  This  comparatively  unimportant 
Article  represents  the  conflict  of  Bonaparte's  personal 
wishes  with  the  suggestions  of  policy  and  of  the  Roman 
Court.  Bonaparte  wished  that  the  Consuls  alone  should 
be  prayed  for ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Court 
and  republican  ideas  demanded  that  the  nation  should 
be  remembered.  Finally,  the  two  were  combined. 

8  Ninth  Article.  The  original  proposal  of  the  French 
Government  on  this  point  was  that  the  Government  and 
the  bishops  should  together  work  out  a  new  delimitation  of 
the  parishes.  But  Bonaparte,  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  be  to  treat  mere  bishops  as  if  they  were  sovereigns, 
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10.  The  bishops  shall  nominate  to  cures. 
Their  choice  can  only  fall  on  persons  to  whose 
appointment  the.  Government  has  agreed 9. 

the  equals  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Republic,  insisted  that 
the  bishops  should  do  the  work  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Government.  The  papal  negotiators,  after  a  slight 
struggle,  gave  way,  noting  that  the  matter  was  of  small 
importance.  But  the  advantage,  if  any  there  were,  lay 
in  this  case  with  the  bishops,  who  obtained  for  them 
selves  the  initiative  in  planning  the  new  parishes.  Con 
sequently  certain  Organic  Articles  (60-63)  were  designed 
to  deprive  the  bishops  of  this  advantage. 

9  Tenth  Article.  Under  the  old  regime  presentation  to 
smaller  benefices  had  been,  as  at  the  present  time  in 
England,  in  the  hands  of  descendants,  or  representatives 
of  the  builders  and  founders  of  the  parish  church.  That 
is  to  say,  in  most  cases,  the  lord,  or  proprietor  of  the 
land,  presented  to  the  living.  The  landed  system 
of  France  had  been  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  at  the 
Revolution,  and  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
the  system  of  presentation  by  corporations  or  individuals 
had  been  discarded  in  favour  of  popular  election.  By 
the  new  Concordat  the  patronage  is  not  restored  to  the 
landowners,  but  given  to  the  bishops,  who,  however, 
have  to  appoint  persons  acceptable  to  the  Government. 
This  provision,  again,  is  part  and  parcel  of  Bonaparte's 
policy  of  subjecting  the  Church  to  the  State.  The  papal 
envoys  long  struggled  against  it,  and  Consalvi,  the  papal 
Secretary  of  State,  was  only  induced  to  give  way  in  the 
matter  at  the  last  moment.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
even  for  a  Napoleonic  Government  to  supervise  the 
appointment  of  all  parish  priests,  and  the  main  result 
of  this  Article  has  been  to  give  the  bishops  a  solid  army 
to  support  them  in  case  of  dispute  with  the  Government. 
Organic  Articles  19,  26-34  expand  the  meaning  of  this 
clause  of  the  Concordat. 
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11.  The   bishops   may  have   a  chapter  in 
their  cathedral,   and    a   seminary   for  their 
diocese;    but  the  Government  does  not  bind 
itself  to  endow  them 10. 

12.  All    metropolitical,    cathedral,    parish, 
and   other   churches   which    have   not    been 
alienated  and  are  necessary  for  worship,  shall 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  n. 

13.  His   Holiness,  for  the   sake   of    peace 
and  the  happy  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,   declares    that    neither   he    nor    his 
successors  will  in  any  way  disturb  those  who 
have  acquired  any  alienated  Church  property ; 
and   in   consequence,  the   ownership  thereof, 
and  the  rights  and  revenues  thereto  attached, 

10  Eleventh  Article.     This  Article  does  not  call  for  much 
notice.     It  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  and  is  a  reaction 
from  the  egalitarian   abolition   of  chapters   which   was 
a  feature  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.     See, 
for  an  amplification  of  the  Government's  intentions  on 
this  matter,  Organic  Articles  35  (for  the  chapters),  and 
23-26  (for  the  seminaries). 

11  Twelfth  Article.   For  the  understanding  of  this  Article, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  Revolution  all 
the  corporate  property  of  the  Church   had  been  con 
fiscated,  and  thus  the  buildings  had  passed   into   the 
hands  of  the  State.     Several  of  the  churches  had  been 
sold  to  private  persons  who  had  bought  the  national 
lands   on   which    the    buildings    stood,   but    the    great 
majority  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State.     See 
Organic  Articles  75-77. 
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shall  continue  to  remain  in  their  hands  or  in 
those  of  their  assigns  12. 

Ia  Thirteenth  Article.  The  confiscation  of  the  Church 
property  in  1789  led  to  two  difficulties  in  1801.  The 
first  was  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  When 
the  lands  of  the  Church  were  declared  to  belong  to  the 
nation,  the  Constituent  Assembly  promised  to  compen 
sate  the  clergy  by  a  competent  salary,  and  it  drew  up  the 
civil  constitution  in  order  that  the  salary  might  be  paid 
to  a  body  reformed  in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas. 
The  greater  difficulty  in  1801  was  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Church  lands  had  passed  into  private  hands,  having 
been  sold  by  the  State  during  the  course  of  the  Revolu 
tion.  Now  Bonaparte  was  from  the  first  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  lands 
now  in  private  ownership ;  but  he  offered  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  negotiations  to  restore  those  which  had  not 
been  sold  by  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Papacy  was  equally  firm  on  the  question  of  principle. 
It  could  not  recognize  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  persons  who  possessed  it  incurred 
excommunication.  To  allow  that  the  property  might 
be  violently  alienated  from  the  Church  was  to  sanction 
the  teachings  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Wyclif.  So  the 
Pope,  finding  Bonaparte  inflexible,  offered  to  dispense 
the  persons  holding  the  lands,  but  this,  not  being  a  com 
plete  renunciation,  did  not  satisfy  the  First  Consul.  He 
finally  declared  that  none  of  the  Church  lands  should  be 
restored,  and  that  the  Pope  must  renounce  all  claim 
to  them.  After  a  hot  dispute,  Consalvi  induced  Bonaparte 
to  allow  the  words  '  in  consequence '  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Article.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  save  the  principle  for 
which  the  Pope  had  been  working.  The  abandonment 
of  the  Church  lands  was  thereby  represented  as  a  volun 
tary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  as  a  measure 
due  to  circumstances  involving  no  change  of  position 
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14.  The  Government  shall  assure  a  fitting 
salary   to    the    bishops    and   curates    whose 
dioceses  and  cures  are  to  be  comprised  in  the 
new  delimitation 13. 

15.  The  French  Government  shall  also  take 
measures  so   that  French  Catholics   may,  if 
they  wish,  make   foundations   in   favour   of 
churches  u. 

on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  (For  the  effects  of 
Bonaparte's  policy  in  this  matter  on  the  Church  of 
France,  see  above,  p.  9.)  The  only  lands  which  were 
restored  to  the  Church  were  the  presbyteries  and  gardens 
which  had  not  been  sold  to  private  owners.  These,  by 
Organic  Article  72,  were  restored  to  the  cure's,  and  if  they 
had  been  sold,  a  new  house  and  garden  were  to  be  pro 
vided  by  the  commune.  The  language  of  this  Organic 
Article  is  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Organic  Article  75. 
Whereas  the  presbytery  and  garden  are  to  be  given  back 
to  the  cure,  the  churches  are  merely  put  by  the  nation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bishops.  A  repeal  of  the  Law  of  the  Con 
cordat,  without  provisions  ad  hoc,  would  therefore  take  the 
old  churches  in  France  away  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

13  Fourteenth  Article.  The  guarantee  of  a  salary  to  the 
clergy  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  circum 
stances  of  the  Second  and  the  Thirteenth  Articles  of  the 
Concordat.  What  the  salaries  are  is  detailed  in  Organic 
Articles  64-74.  The  word  here  translated  '  curates '  is 
parochus  in  the  Latin  and-  cure  in  the  French.  Both  in 
the  Concordat  and  the  Organic  Articles,  the  word  cure 
has  been  translated  by  the  old  legal  term  *  Curate,'  in 
the  sense  of  a  beneficed  priest.  Cf.  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  in  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer :  '  All  Bishops  and  Curates.' 

"  Fifteenth  Article,    Over  this  much  debate  took  place, 
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1 6.  His  Holiness  recognizes   in   the   First 
Consul    of    the   French   Republic   the    same 
rights    and    prerogatives    as    were    enjoyed 
at   the    Roman   Court   by  the   late   Govern 
ment1'"'. 

17.  It  is  agreed  on  both  sides  that,  should 
one  of   the   successors  of   the   present  First 
Consul   not    be   a   Catholic,  the   rights    and 
prerogatives     mentioned    in    the    preceding 
Article,   and   the    nomination    to   bishoprics, 
shall  be  arranged,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
in  a  new  convention  1G. 

ending  finally  in  the  apparent  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from 
his  position.  The  First  Consul  was  anxious  that  the 
money  given  towards  the  foundations  should  be  invested 
in  State  bonds,  for  the  sake  doubtless  of  the  value  of  the 
State  securities  and  also  for  the  sake  of  binding  the  Church 
yet  more  closely  to  the  State.  At  the  last  moment  he 
gave  way,  and  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  liberty 
of  making  pious  foundations.  But  Bonaparte  was  not  to 
be  defeated  in  this  way.  When  he  dropped  his  demand 
the  idea  of  the  Organic  Articles  had  already  occurred  to 
him,  and  reference  to  Organic  Article  73  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  provision  objected  to  by  the  Pope  has  been 
enacted  there,  being  a  matter  which  concerned  French 
subjects  rather  than  the  Pope. 

15  Sixteenth  Article.  By  this  Article  France  is  formally 
restored  to  her  ancient  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  She  becomes  once  more  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church,  and  obtains  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  East. 

115  On  the  Seventeenth  Article  see  above,  p.  igijt. 
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The    ratifications    shall   be   exchanged    at 
Paris  within  forty  days. 

the  fifteenth  of  July,  1801. 

,  r,    .    \  the  twenty-sixth  of  Messidor, 
Given  at  Pans  <  .       ,         ...  „     , 

in    the   ninth    year    of    the 

French  Republic. 


ORGANIC    ARTICLES    OF    THE    CON 
VENTION   OF  THE   26th   MESSIDOR, 
YEAR  IX. 

TITLE  I.  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ITS  GENERAL  RE 
LATIONS  TO  THE  RIGHTS  AND  POLICE  OF 
THE  STATE. 

i.  No  Bull,  brief,  rescript,  decree,  mandate, 
provision,  signature  serving  as  provision,  or 
other  instruments  issued  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  even  if  only  concerning  individuals, 
shall  be  received,  published,  printed,  or  other 
wise  put  into  execution,  without  authoriza 
tion  from  the  Government1. 

1  The  whole  of  the  first  'title'  was  extremely  offensive 
to  the  Holy  See.  Its  effect  is  to  transfer  to  the  Council 
of  State  the  rights  of  the  old  Parlement.  The  First 
Article  speaks  for  itself.  No  doubt  the  Papacy  had  hoped 
to  be  quit  of  all  such  encumbrances  on  its  freedom  in 
matters  relating  to  the  French  Church.  But  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  it  had  to  endure  such  restrictions. 
In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  Parlement  had 
controlled  the  entry  of  papal  Bulls  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Following  the  custom  of  the  old  regime,  the 
Law  of  October  28,  1810,  removed  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  State  over  penitentiary  briefs  for  matters 
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2.  No   individual   calling   himself    nuncio, 
legate,  vicar  or  commissary  apostolic,  or  using 
any  other   title,  shall    be   able,  without   the 
same  authorization,  to  exercise  on  French  soil 
or   elsewhere   any   function   relating   to    the 
affairs  of  the  Gallican  Church3. 

3.  The  decrees  of  foreign  synods,  even  those 
of  general  councils,  shall  not  be  published  in 
France  until  the  Government  have  examined 
their  form  and  seen  that  they  conform  to  the 
laws,    rights,   and    liberties    of    the    French 
Republic,  and  that  their  publication  will  not 
in  any  way  disturb  or  affect  public  peace. 

4.  No  national  or  metropolitan  council,  no 
diocesan  synod,  no  deliberative  assembly,  shall 

of  conscience  only.  It  is  round  this  first  Organic 
Article  that  the  recent  dispute  arose  in  connexion 
with  the  demand  for  resignation  addressed  by  the 
Vatican  to  the  Bishops  of  Laval  and  Dijon.  Clearly 
this  demand  constituted  no  breach  of  the  Concordat,  but 
it  was  a  serious  disregard  of  the  law  of  France.  It  may 
be  well  to  repeat  that  this  work  is  not  concerned  with 
a  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  act,  but  only  of  its 
legality. 

3  Of  the  Second  Article,  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the 
first.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  papal  legates  had  been 
compelled  to  undertake  not  to  infringe  the  Gallican  liber* 
ties  in  any  way  before  they  began  to  fulfil  their  office. 
Some  difficulties  arose  over  Caprara's  position  at  Paris  in 
1802,  and  he  was  made  to  read  or  sign  a  document  which 
purported  to  be  a  promise  to  respect  the  Gallican  liberties* 
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meet  without   express   permission   from   the 
Government 3. 

5.  All  Church  functions  shall  be  performed 
free  of  charge,  save  for  the  offerings  authorized 
and  fixed  by  the  regulations. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  '  abuse '  by  superiors  and 
other  churchmen,  there  shall  be  recourse  to 
the  Council  of  State. 

Cases  of  '  abuse '  are :  assumption  or  excess 
of  power ;  infringement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Republic ;  disregard  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  canons  received 
in  France;  an  attempt  on  the  liberties, 

8  The  Third  and  Fourth  Articles  are  again  a  re-enact 
ment  of  the  practice  of  the  French  Church  previous  to 
1789.  The  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges 
(1438),  the  ideal  of  freedom  to  which  all  Gallicans, 
clerk  and  lay,  looked  back  with  longing  eyes,  was 
nothing  but  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Basel,  by  King  Charles  VII,  recommended,  with 
modifications  suitable  for  France,  by  a  national  council 
of  the  clergy. 

When  the  famous  Gallican  Articles,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  below  (see  p.  37  n.),  were  promulgated  by 
a  national  council  in  1682,  they  were  submitted  to 
Louis  XIV,  and  could  only  be  taught  in  seminaries  after  he 
had  accepted  them.  The  tenour  of  the  Fourth  Article, 
again,  formed  the  substance  of  one  clause  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  '  triple  Concordat,'  and  was  enforced  in 
England  ;  the  most  famous  instance  being  the  quarrel 
between  Edward  I  and  Archbishop  Peckham  on  the 
subject  of  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Reading  in  1279. 
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franchises,  and  customs  of  the  Galilean 
Church;  and  all  enterprise  and  proceeding 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  worship,  can  com 
promise  the  honour  of  citizens,  arbitrarily 
disquiet  their  consciences,  become  merely  an 
engine  of  oppression  or  harm  to  them,  or  be  a 
public  scandal. 

7.  Likewise  also  there  shall  be  recourse  to 
the  Council  of  State  if  the  public  exercise  of 
worship,  or  the  liberty  which  the  laws  and 
regulations  guarantee  to  ministers,  be  interfered 
with. 

8.  Recourse  shall  be  available  to  all  persons 
interested.     If  individuals  do  not  complain, 
the  prefects  shall  undertake  it. 

The  public  officer,  ecclesiastic,  or  person 
who  wishes  to  use  this  recourse,  shall  address 
a  detailed  and  signed  memorandum  to  the 
Councillor  of  State  who  is  charged  with  all 
affairs  relating  to  worship ;  and  this  councillor 
shall  be  bound  to  obtain,  with  the  shortest 
delay,  all  necessary  information  ;  and  on  his 
report,  the  affair  shall  be  taken  up  and 
definitely  ended  as  an  administrative  act,  or 
sent,  according  to  the  need  of  the  case,  to  the 
competent  authorities  4. 

4  Articles  6-8  deal  with  the  appel  comme  d'abus,  which 
is  hereby  definitely  revived.    Before  the  Revolution  the 
C 
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TITLE  II.    OF  MINISTERS. 
First  Section.     General  Regulations. 

9.  Catholic  worship  shall  be  exercised  under 
the  direction  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
their    dioceses,   and    under   that   of  curates 
(cures)  in  their  parishes. 

10.  All  privileges  entailing  exemption  from 
or  assumption  of   episcopal  jurisdiction  are 
abolished. 

11.  Archbishops     and    bishops     shall     be 
allowed,  with   authority   from    the    Govern 
ment,    to   establish   cathedral    chapters   and 
seminaries  in  their  dioceses.     All  other  eccle 
siastical  establishments  are  suppressed. 

12.  Archbishops     and     bishops     shall     be 
allowed    to    add    to    their    name    the    title 
Citoyen  or  Monsieur.    All  other  designations 
are  forbidden. 

Second  Section.     Of  Archbishops  and 
Metropolitans. 

13.  Archbishops  shall  consecrate  and  install 
their  suffragans.     In  case  of  impediment  or 
of  refusal  on  their  part,  the  oldest  bishop  of 
the  province  shall  take  their  place. 

appeal  in  such  matters  lay,  not  to  the  King's  Council, 
but  to  the  Parkments,  i.e.  the  great  courts  of  justice 
sitting  at  twelve  centres  in  the  kingdom. 
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14.  They  shall  watch  over  the  maintenance 
of  the   faith   and   discipline  in  the  dioceses 
dependent  on  their  metropolitical  see. 

15.  They  shall  have  cognizance  of  claims 
and  complaints  brought  against  the  conduct 
and  decisions  of  their  suffragans. 

Third  Section.      Of  Bishops,  Vicars-General, 
and  Seminaries. 

1 6.  No  one  shall  be  nominated  to  be  bishop, 
unless    he   be   thirty  years   of   age,   and   of 
French  extraction5. 

1 7.  Before  issuing  the  instrument  of  nomi 
nation,  he  or  those  proposed  shall  be  bound 
to  show  an  attestation  of  good  life  and  cha 
racter,  issued  by  the   bishop   of  the  diocese 
where  they  have  performed  the  duty  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  ;    and  they  shall  ^  be 
examined  on  their  doctrine  by  a  bishop  and 
two  priests   appointed  by  the  First  Consul, 
and  they  shall  send  the  result  of  their  ex 
amination  to  the  Councillor  of  State  charged 
with  all  affairs  relating  to  worship. 

1 8.  The    priest   nominated    by   the    First 
Consul  shall  use  all  diligence  to  obtain  insti 
tution  from  the  Pope. 

5  The  Sixteenth  Article  is  symptomatic  of  Bonaparte's 
desire  to  nationalize  the  Church  as  far  as  possible.    Com 
pare  with  this  Protestant  Article  r.     (See  below,  p.  52.) 
C  2 
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He  shall  be  unable  to  perform  any  duty 
before  the  Bull  giving  him  institution  has 
received  the  Government's  approval  and 
before  he  has  taken  in  person  the  oath 
prescribed  in  the  Convention  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  Holy  See. 

The  oath  shall  be  made  to  the  First  Consul. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  draw  up  the 
minutes. 

19.  The  bishops  shall  nominate  and  insti 
tute  curates  (cures).     Nevertheless,  they  shall 
not  publish  their  nomination  or  give  canonical 
institution  until  that  nomination  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  First  Consul. 

20.  They  shall  be  bound  to  reside  in  their 
dioceses,  and   can   only  leave  them   by  per 
mission  of  the  First  Consul. 

31.  Each  bishop  may  nominate  two  vicars- 
general,  and  each  archbishop  may  nominate 
three :  they  shall  choose  them  among  the 
priests  qualified  to  be  bishops. 

22.  They  shall  visit  annually  and  in  person 
a  part  of  their  diocese,  and  in  the  course  of 
five  years  the  whole  diocese. 

In  case  of  legitimate  impediment,  the 
visitation  shall  be  made  by  a  vicar- 
general. 

23.  The  bishops  shall  be  charged  with  the 
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organization  of  their  seminaries,  and  the 
regulations  of  that  organization  shall  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  First  Consul's  approval. 

24.  Those  chosen  to  teach  in  the  seminaries 
shall  subscribe  the  declaration  made  by  the 
clergy  of  France  in  1682,  and  published  by 
an  edict  the  same  year ;  they  shall  submit  to 
teach  the  doctrine  therein  contained,  and  the 
bishops  shall  send  an  instrument  on  this  sub 
mission  to  the  Councillor  of  State  charged 
with  all  affairs  relating  to  worship6. 

6  The  Twenty-fourth  Article  revives  the  Galilean 
Articles  of  1682.  These  four  Articles,  drawn  up  by 
Bossuet  in  a  national  council  at  Paris,  declared  that 
(i)  The  Pope  has  power  in  spiritual,  but  not  in  temporal 
matters.  Princes  therefore  cannot  be  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  nor  can  their  subjects  be  absolved  by  him  from 
their  allegiance.  (2)  The  power  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual 
matters  has  been  regulated  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  Constance  (1415),  and  these 
decrees  of  the  council  are  still  in  force.  (3)  The  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church  are  valid,  and  must  be  protected 
by  the  Holy  See.  (4)  The  Pope  has  the  principal  voice 
in  questions  of  faith,  but  his  decisions  are  liable  to 
reversal  by  a  General  Council.  The  violent  dispute 
between  Louis  XIV  and  the  Papacy,  which  led  to  the 
issue  of  the  edict  commanding  these  Articles  to  be 
taught  throughout  France,  ended  in  the  king  repealing 
his  edict.  In  1802,  however,  Bonaparte  re-enacted  it, 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  the  law  of  France ;  a  dead 
letter  indeed,  for  by  the  Vatican  decrees  the  Gallican 
Articles  are  heretical. 
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25.  The  bishops  shall  send  every  year  to 
this  Councillor  of  State  the  names  of  persons 
who  are  about  to  study  in  the  seminaries  and 
who  are  intending  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical 
state. 

26.  They    cannot    ordain   any   ecclesiastic 
unless   he  prove   that  he   has  property  pro 
ducing  at  least  a  yearly  income  of  300  francs, 
unless  he  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  unless  he  be  qualified  according  to 
the  canons  received  in  France. 

The  bishops  shall  hold  no  ordination  unless 
the  number  of  ordinands  be  submitted  to  the 
Government  and  approved  by  it. 

Fourth  Section.     Of  Curates  (cures). 

27.  Curates  (cures)  can  only  enter  on  their 
duty  after  taking  before  the  prefect  the  oath 
prescribed   by  the   Convention  between   the 
Government  and  the  Holy  See.     The  minutes 
thereof   shall   be  drawn   up  by  the   general 
secretary  of  the  prefecture,  and  a  collated  copy 
shall  be  given  to  the  curates  (cures). 

28.  They  shall   be   put    in   possession    by 
the    curate    (cure)   or    priest    appointed    by 
the  bishop. 

29.  They  shall  be  bound  to  reside  in  their 
parishes. 
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30.  Curates  (cures)  shall   be   immediately 
subject  to  the  bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties. 

31.  Vicars  (vicaires)  and  chaplains  (desser- 
vants)  shall  exercise  their  ministry  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  curates. 
Their   appointment   shall  be   subject   to   the 
approval  of  the  bishop.    The  bishop  shall  have 
the  power  to  dismiss  them. 

32.  No  foreigner  may  be  employed  in  the 
duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  without 
permission  from  the  Government. 

33.  All   duty   is   forbidden   to   any   eccle 
siastic,  even  if  he  be  French,  who  belongs  to 
no  diocese. 

34.  A  priest  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  his 
diocese  to  serve  in  another  without  the  per 
mission  of  his  bishop. 

Fifth  Section.  Of  Cathedral  Chapters,  and 
of  the  Government  of  Dioceses  during 
the  Vacancy  of  the  See. 

35.  Archbishops  and  bishops  who  wish  to 
make   use   of   the   faculty   granted  them  to 
establish  chapters  can  only  do  so  after  ob 
taining  authorization  from   the  Government, 
for  the  establishment  itself  and  for  the  num- 
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ber  and  choice  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  which 
it  is  intended  to  form  a  chapter. 

36.  During  the  vacancy  of  sees,  the  Metro 
politan,   or  failing    him    the   oldest   of    the 
suffragan  bishops,  shall  provide  for  the  govern 
ment  of  the  diocese.     The  vicars-general  of 
these  dioceses  shall  remain  in  office,  even  after 
the  bishop's  death,  until  his  place  has  been 
filled. 

37.  Metropolitans   and   cathedral   chapters 
are   bound,  without  delay,  to   notify  to   the 
Government    the    vacancy    of    sees,   and    of 
the    measures    taken    to    provide    for    the 
government  of  vacant  sees. 

38.  Vicars-general  who  govern  during  the 
vacancy,  and  the  Metropolitans  or  members  of 
chapters,  shall  not  make  any  innovations  in 
the  customs  and  uses  of  the  diocese. 

TITLE  III.    OF  WORSHIP. 

39.  There  shall  be  but  one  liturgy  and  one 
catechism  for   all   the  Catholic   churches   of 
France 7. 

7  Article  39.  The  one  liturgy  intended  to  be  used 
throughout  France  was  doubtless  that  of  Paris.  But 
the  local  uses  survived  in  spite  of  this  law.  The 
catechism  was  not  published  till  1806.  It  was  a  rechauffe 
of  Bossuet's  catechism,  and  contained  several  remarkable 
doctrines  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  Frenchmen  towards 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
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40.  No  curate  (cure)  may  give  orders  for 
extraordinary  public  prayers  in  his  parish 
without  the  bishop's  special  consent. 

51.  No  festival,  except  Sunday,may  be  estab 
lished  without  leave  from  the  Government 8. 

42.  Ecclesiastics     shall    use,    in    religious 
ceremonies,   habits   and   ornaments   befitting 
their  title :  they  shall  not,  under  any  circum 
stance  or  on  any  pretext,  take  the  distinctive 
colour  and  marks  reserved  for  bishops. 

43.  All   ecclesiastics   shall    be    dressed    in 
French  fashion  and  in  black 9. 

The  bishops  may  combine  with  this  costume 
a  pastoral 10  cross  and  violet  stockings. 

44.  Domestic  chapels  or  private   oratories 
cannot  be  set  up  without  express  permission 
from  the  Government,  granted  at  the  request 
of  the  bishop. 

8  Article  41.     By  this  all  the  festivals  which  fall  on 
week-days,  such  as  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Ascension- 
Day,  Corpus  Christi,  the  Assumption,  All  Saints,  have 
to  be  submitted  to  Government  approval.  The  Epiphany, 
indeed,  was  transferred  to  the  Sunday  following  the  6th 
of   January.     The    festivals    allowed    were    Christmas, 
Ascension-Day,  the  Assumption,  and  All  Saints. 

9  Article  43.    'In  French  fashion*  means  with  a  cassock 
and  black  bands  with  white  edging. 

10  The  French  ispastorale.    This  refers  in  all  probability 
not  to  the  crozier  or  pastoral  staff,  but  to  the  pectoral 
cross  worn  by  the  bishop  with  his  walking  habit. 
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45.  In   towns   where   there    are    churches 
(temples)  devoted  to  other  religions,  no  religious 
ceremony  may  take  place  outside  the  buildings 
consecrated  to  Catholic  worship  n. 

46.  A  building   can    only   be    consecrated 
to  one  religion. 

47.  In  cathedral    and   parish   churches,    a 
place  shall  be  marked  out  for  Catholics  who 
perform  civil  and  military  duties. 

48.  The  bishop  shall  agree  with  the  prefect 
on  the  regulation  of  the  manner  of  summoning 
the  faithful  to  divine  service  by  the  sound  of 
bells.     They  shall  not  be  rung  for  any  other 
reason   without   permission   from    the    local 
police. 

49.  When    the     Government     orders    any 
public  prayers,  the  bishops  shall  agree  with 
the  prefect  and  local  military  commandant  as 
to  the  day,  hour,  and  manner  of  execution  of 
these  orders. 

50.  The    solemn  addresses  called  sermons, 
and  those  known  by  the  name  of  stations  in 
Advent   and   Lent,   shall   be  given  only   by 
priests  who  have  received  special  authoriza 
tion  from  the  bishop. 

11  Article  45.  This  Article  is  specially  aimed  at  the 
Corpus  Christ!  procession,  which  was  not  allowed  out 
of  doors  until  1814,  after  the  Kestoration.  of  the 
Bourbons. 
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51.  Curates  (cur&s),  in  the   pulpit  at   the 
parish  mass,  shall  pray  and  have  prayers  said 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  French  Republic  and 
for  the  Consuls. 

52.  In  their  instructions   they   shall   not 
make  any  attacks,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
against  persons  or  against  the  other  religions 
authorized  by  the  State. 

53.  In   the   pulpit    they   shall    make    no 
announcements   that   are   foreign    to    public 
worship,  except  those  ordered  by  the  Govern 
ment  12. 

54.  They    shall    not    give    the   marriage 
blessing   to   any   persons    unless    they    duly 
prove   that    they    have    contracted    marriage 
before  the  civil  officer13. 

1J  Articles  50  53.  Hereby  the  utterances  of  the  clergy 
in  the  pulpit  are  restricted.  Instances  may  be  found 
in  the  Napoleonic  regime  of  clergy  being  shut  up  in 
lunatic  asylums  for  extravagant  eulogy  of  Louis  XVI  ; 
and  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Empire  many  were 
deported  for  maintaining  absolute  silence  about  the 
Emperor,  and  who,  because  they  did  not  indulge  in  ex 
cessive  adulation,  were  presumed  to  disapprove  of  his 
policy  towards  the  Pope. 

As  regards  the  official  announcements  to  be  made  in 
the  pulpit,  Bonaparte  was  especially  anxious  that  his 
bulletins  from  the  field  of  battle  should  there  be  read, 
in  order  that  the  enthusiasm  they  would  cause  might 
facilitate  recruiting. 

13  Article  54.      The  Revolution  had  introduced  civil 
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55.  The   registers   kept  by  the  ministers 
of  religion,  relating  only  to  the  administra 
tion   of   the  sacraments,  cannot  in  any   case 
take  the  place   of   the  registers  ordered  by 
ihe  law  for  establishing  the  civil  status  of 
Frenchmen. 

56.  In    all     ecclesiastical     and     religious 
documents,    the    equinoctial    calendar   estab 
lished  by  the  laws  of  the  Republic  must  be 
used;  but   the   days   of   the   week   shall   be 
indicated   by   the   names    they   had   in    the 
solstitiar  calendar 14. 

57.  Public  officers  shall  have  their  day  of 
rest  on  Sunday  15. 

marriage,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  Kevolution,  civil  marriage  is  hereby 
maintained  as  the  only  legal  tie  between  man  and  wife. 
Consequently,  to  avoid  scandals,  it  was  necessary  to 
insist  upon  civil  marriage  preceding  the  ecclesiastical. 

In  the  draft  of  the  Organic  Articles  drawn  up  about 
October  25,  1801,  there  is  a  clause  which  has  disappeared 
in  the  final  law,  providing  that  priests  should  not  be 
compelled  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons. 

14  Article    56.      i  The    equinoctial    calendar '    is    the 
republican  era  established  in  France  in  1793,  according 
to  which  the  year  begins  on  or  about  September  22,  the 
day  of  the  abolition  of  monarchy.      'The   calendar  of 
solstices  '  is  the  ordinary  Gregorian  calendar  calculating 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  January  i. 

15  Article  57.      Under  the   republican   calendar,  the 
week  consisted  of  ten  days,  primidi,  duodi,  &c.  to  decadi. 
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TITLE  IV.  OF  THE  DELIMITATION  OF 
ARCHBISHOPRICS,  BISHOPRICS  AND  PARISHES; 
OF  THE  BUILDINGS  APPOINTED  FOR  WORSHIP, 
AND  OF  THE  SALARY  OF  THEIR  MINISTERS. 

First  Section.     Of  the  delimitation  of  arch- 
bishojirics  and  bishoprics. 

58.  There  shall   be   in  France   ten   arch 
bishoprics   or  metropolitical   sees    and    fifty 
bishoprics. 

59.  The  delimitation  of  the  metropolitical 
sees  and   dioceses  shall  be   according  to  the 
table  annexed  hereunto ln. 

Second  Section.      Of   the  delimitation    of 
parishes. 

60.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  parish  in 
each  justice  de  paix.  There  shall  be  besides  as 
many  chapels  of  ease  as  need  shall  demand. 

This  last,  decadi,  was  a  holiday  and  the  day  on  which 
rest  was  enjoined. 

This  Article  did  not  appear  in  the  draft  of  October  25, 
1801,  and  is  therefore  a  concession  in  favour  of  the 
Church,  and  a  first  step  to  the  abolition  of  the  repub 
lican  era,  which  was  finally  discontinued  on  January  i, 
1805. 

16  Articles  58,  59.  The  sixty  dioceses  of  France  have 
since  been  re-cast  under  the  Bourbons ;  e.  g.  Rheims 
and  Frejus  have  again  become  sees,  the  former  archi- 
episcopal. 
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6 1.  Each  bishop,  in   agreement  with   the 
prefect,  shall    regulate  the   number  and  the 
district  of  these  chapels  of  ease.    The  plans 
decided  on  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Govern 
ment,  and  cannot  be  put  into  execution  with 
out  its  permission. 

62.  No  part  of  French  territory  can  be 
made  into  a  parish  or  chapel  of  ease  without 
express  permission  from  the  Government. 

63.  Priests   serving   the   chapels   of    ease 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  bishops 17. 

Tit  ml  Section.     Of  the  salary  of  ministers. 

64.  The  salary  of  the  archbishops  shall  be 
15,000  francs. 

65.  The    salary   of  the   bishops   shall   be 
10,000  francs. 

17  Articles  60-63  regulate  the  number  of  parishes. 
They  appoint  a  minimum,  but  no  upper  limit  on  the 
numbers  save  the  good  pleasure  of  the  prefect.  In  the 
draft  of  October,  1801,  the  limit  fixed  was  8,000,  but  the 
number  thus  fixed  was  bruited  abroad  and  was  dropped. 
It  is  no  guide  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in 
1802,  for  in  the  early  draft  the  number  of  bishoprics  is 
fixed  at  fifty  only,  and  it  made  no  provision  for  chapels 
of  ease. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Government  does  not 
claim  to  interfere  with  appointments  to  chapels  of  ease 
(Article  63). 
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66.  Curates  (cures)  shall  be  divided   into 
two  classes. 

The  salary  of  curates  (cures)  of  the  first 
class  shall  rise  as  high  as  1,500  francs;  that 
of  curates  (cur&s)  of  the  second  class  to  1,000 
francs. 

67.  The  pensions  they  enjoy  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  shall  be 
deducted  beforehand  from  their  salary. 

.  The  councils-general  of  the  great  communes 
may  give  them  an  increased  salary  from  their 
rural  property  or  from  their  octrois  if  circum 
stances  demand. 

68.  Vicars  (vicaires)  and  chaplains  (desser- 
vants)  shall  be  chosen  among  persons   pen 
sioned  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  sum  of  these  pensions  and  the  product 
of  offerings  shall  be  their  salary. 

69.  Bishops   shall   draw   up   projects   for 
regulations   relative   to   the   offerings   which 
ministers  of  religion  are  authorized  to  receive 
for    the    administration    of   the    sacraments. 
These  projected  regulations  drawn  up  by  the 
bishops   cannot  be    published    or    otherwise 
executed    without    authorization    from    the 
Government. 

70.  Every  ecclesiastic  who  is  a  pensioner 
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of  the  State  shall  be  deprived  of  his  pension 
if  he  refuse,  without  lawful  cause,  to  perform 
the  duties  entrusted  to  him. 

71.  The   councils-general   of    the   depart 
ment  are  authorized   to  provide  archbishops 
and  bishops  with  a  suitable  lodging. 

72.  Presbyteries  and  their  gardens,  if  not 
alienated,  shall   be   returned   to   the   curates 
(cures)  said  chaplains  (desservants)  of  chapels 
of  ease.     In  default  of  such  presbyteries,  the 
councils-general  of  the  communes  are  authorized 
to  provide  them  with  a  lodging  and  a  garden. 

73.  Foundations  for  the  object  of   main 
taining  ministers  and  the  exercise  of  worship 
can  only  be  made  in  State  funds ;   they  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  diocesan  bishop,  and  can 
only   be   put   into  execution  with  authority 
from  the  Government. 

74.  Immovables,  other  than  the  buildings 
appointed  as  lodgings,  and  their  gardens,  can 
not  be  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  uses,  nor 
possessed  by  ministers  of  religion,  by  reason 
of  their  duties. 

Fourth  Section.     Of  the  buildings  appointed 
for  worship. 

75.  The  buildings  formerly  appointed  to 
public   worship,    now   in   the   hands   of  the 
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nation,  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishops  by  decision  of  the  prefect  of  depart 
ment,  at  the  rate  of  one  building  to  each  cure 
and  each  chapel  of  ease.  One  copy  of  these 
decisions  shall  be  sent  to  the  Councillor  of 
State  charged  with  all  affairs  relating  to 
worship. 

76.  Offices  shall  be  set  up  to  see  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  churches,  and 'to 
the  distribution  of  alms. 

77.  In  parishes  where  no  building  can  be 
set  aside   for   worship,   the   bishop   and   the 
prefect   shall   agree   on   the   appointment  of 
a  suitable  building. 

Table  of  the  delimitation  of  the  new  arch 
bishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  France. 

PARIS,  archbishopric,  shall  have  as  diocese  the 
department  of  the  Seine ; 

Tr'oyes,  Aube,  and  Yonne ; 

Amiens,  Somme,  and  Oise ; 

Soissons,  Aisne ; 

Arras,  Pas-de-Calais ; 

Cambrai,  Nord ; 

Versailles,  Seine-et-Oise,  Eure-et-Loir ; 

Meaux,  Seine-et-Marne,  Marne ; 

Orleans,  Loiret,  Loir-et-Cher. 
MECHLIN,  archbishopric,  Deux  Nethes,  Dyle ; 
D 
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Namur,  Sambre-et-Meuse ; 

Tournay,  Jemmappes ; 

Aachen,  Roer,  Rhin-et-Moselle ; 

Trier,  Sarre ; 

Ghent,  Escaut,  Lys ; 

Liege,  Meuse-Inierieure,  Ourthe ; 

Mainz,  Mont-Tonnerre. 

BESANgox,        archbishopric,        Haute-Saone, 
Doubs,  Jura ; 

Autun,  Saone-et-Loire,  Nievre ; 

Metz,  Moselle,  Forets,  Ardennes ; 

Strasbourg,  Haut-Rhin,  Bas-Rhin ; 

Nancy,  Meuse,  Meurthe,  Vosges ; 

Dijon,  Cote-d'Or,  Haute-Marne. 
LYONS,  archbishopric,  Rhone,  Loire,  Ain  ; 

Mende,  Ardeche,  Lozere ; 

Grenoble,  Isere ; 

Valence,  Drome ; 

Chambery,  Mont-Blanc,  Leman. 
Aix,  archbishopric,  Var,  Bouches-du-Rhone ; 

Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes ; 

Avignon,  Gard,  Vaucluse ; 

Ajaccio,  Golo,  Liamone ; 

Digne,  Hautes-Alpes,  Basses-Alpes. 
TOULOUSE,     archbishopric,      Haute-Garonne, 
Ariege ; 

Cahors,  Lot,  Aveyron ; 

MontpeUier,  H^rault,  Tarn ; 
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Carcassonne,  Aucle,  Pyrenees-Orientales ; 

Agen,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Gers; 

Bayonne,  Landes,  Hautes-Pyrene'es,  Basses- 
Pyrenees. 
BORDEAUX,  archbishopric,  Gironde ; 

Poitiers,  Deux-Sevres,  Vienne ; 

La  Rochelle,  Charente-Inferieure,  Vendee  ; 

Angouleme,  Charente,  Dordogne. 
BOURGES,  archbishopric,  Cher,  Indre ; 

Clermont,  Allier,  Puy-de-D6me ; 

Saint-Flour,  Haute-Loire,  Cantal ; 

Limoges,  Creuse,  Correze,  Haute- Vienne. 
TOURS,  archbishopric,  Indre-et-Loire ; 

Le  Mans,  Sarthe,  Mayenne ; 

Angers,  Maine-et-Loire ; 

Nantes,  Loire-Infe'rieure ; 

Rennes,  Ille-et-Vilaine ; 

Vannes,  Morbihan ; 

Saint-Brieuc,  C6tes-du-Nord  ; 

Quimper,  Finistere. 
ROUEN,  archbishopric,  Seine-Infe'rieure ; 

Coutances,  Manche ; 

Bayeiix,  Calvados ; 

Seez,  Orne ; 

Evreux,  Eure. 


ORGANIC   ARTICLES    OF   THE 
PROTESTANT  RELIGION. 

TITLE  I. — GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  ALL 
THE  PROTESTANT  COMMUNIONS. 

1.  No   one   may   undertake   the  duties  of 
the  religion  unless  he  be  French. 

2.  The     Protestant     churches     and    their 
ministers   can   have   no   relations   with   any 
foreign  power  or  authority. 

3.  The  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  various 
Protestant  communities  shall  pray  and  have 
prayers   said   during   their    services   for  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  Republic  and  for 
the  Consuls. 

4.  No  doctrinal  or  dogmatic   decision,   no 
formulary,  whether   called   by  the   name   of 
confession  or  any  other   title,  may  be  pub 
lished  or  become  matter  for  teaching,  unless 
the   Government   have   authorized   its    pub 
lication. 

5.  No  change  in  discipline  shall  take  place 
without  similar  authorization. 

6.  The   Council   of   State  shall  have  cog 
nizance  of  all  claims  advanced  by  ministers  of 
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the  religion  and  of  all  dissensions  that  may 
occur  among  them. 

7.  A  salary  shall  be  provided  for  the  pastors 
of  consistorial  churches,  on  the  understanding 
however  that  this  salary  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  property  of  the  churches  and  from  the 
offerings  established  by  custom  or  regulation. 

8.  The  provisions  contained  in  the  Organic 
Articles  of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  freedom 
of  foundations  and  on  the  nature  of  the  pro 
perty  which  can  be  subjected  thereto,  shall  be 
common  to  the  Protestant  churches. 

9.  There  shall  be  two  academies  or  semi 
naries  in  the  east  of  France  for  the  instruction 
of  ministers  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

10.  There  shall  be  a  seminary  at  Geneva 
for    the    instruction    of     ministers    of     the 
Reformed  churches. 

11.  The  professors  of  all  the  academies  or 
seminaries  shall  be  nominated  by    the  First 
Consul. 

12.  No   one   may  be   elected    minister   or 
pastor    of    a   church   of    the   Confession    of 
Augsburg  unless  he  have  studied,  for  a  fixed 
period,  in  one  of  the  French  seminaries  ap 
pointed   for  the  instruction  of  ministers  of 
that  Confession,  and  unless  he  have  a  cer 
tificate  duly  drawn   up,  stating    the   period 
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of  his  study,  his  capabilities,  and   his   good 
character. 

13.  No   one   may   be   elected   minister  or 
pastor  of  a  Reformed  church  without  having 
studied  in  the  seminary  at  Geneva,  and  if  he 
do  not  have  a  certificate  of  the  kind  stated 
in  the  preceding  Article. 

14.  The  regulations  on  the  administration 
and  internal  police  of  the  seminaries,  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  professors,  on  the 
manner  of  teaching  and  the  objects  thereof, 
as   well   as   on   the   forms   of  certificates  or 
attestations    of    study,    good    conduct,    and 
capability,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Govern 
ment. 


TITLE  II.    OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

First  Section.     Of  the  General  Organization 
of  these  Churches. 

15.  The    Reformed    churches    of    France 
shall    have    pastors,    local    consistories    and 
synods. 

1 6.  There  shall  be  one  consistorial  church 
for  every  6,000  souls  of  the  same  communion. 

17.  Five  consistorial  churches  shall    form 
the  area  of  a  synod. 
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Second  Section.     Of  Pastors  and  Local 
Consistories. 

1 8.  The  consistory  of  each  church  shall  be 
composed  of  the  pastor  or  pastors  serving  that 
church,  and  of  elders  or  lay  notables,  chosen 
among  the  citizens  who  contribute  the  most 
in  direct  taxes :  the  number  of  these  notables 
cannot  be  less  than  six,  or  more  than  twelve. 

19.  The  number  of  ministers  or  pastors  in 
one  consistorial  church  cannot  be   increased 
without  authority  from  the  Government. 

20.  The  consistories  shall  see  to  the  main 
tenance  of   discipline,  the  administration   of 
church    property,    and    of    money  given  in 
alms. 

21.  The  assemblies  of  the  consistories  shall 
be   presided   over   by  the  pastor  or   by  the 
oldest  of  the  pastors.     One  of  the  elders  or 
notables  shall  perform  the  duty  of  secretary. 

22.  The  ordinary  assemblies  of  consistories 
shall  continue  to  meet  on  the  days  appointed 
by  custom. 

Extraordinary  assemblies  cannot  be  held 
without  permission  from  the  sub-prefect,  or 
from  the  mayor,  in  the  absence  of  the  sub- 
prefect. 

23.  Every  two  years  the  elders  of  the  con- 
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sistory  shall  be  renewed  by  one-half  ;  at  that 
time  the  elders  still  in  office  »shall  co-opt 
an  equal  number  of  Protestant  citizens,  heads 
of  families,  chosen  among  those  who  con 
tribute  the  most  in  direct  taxes,  from  the 
commune  where  is  situated  the  consistorial 
church  for  proceeding  to  this  renewal. 
The  out-going  elders  may  be  re-elected. 

24.  In  churches  where  there  is  no  present 
consistory,  one  shall  be  formed.    All  members 
shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting  of  twenty-five 
Protestant   heads   of   families   who  pay   the 
most  in  direct  taxes.    This  meeting  may  only 
take  place  with  leave  from,  and  in  the  pre 
sence  of,  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect. 

25.  Pastors  may  only  be   deprived  if  the 
reasons   for   deprivation    are    stated   to   the 
Government,  which  may   approve   or   reject 
them. 

26.  In  case  of  death  or  voluntary  resigna 
tion,   or  deprivation  confirmed   by  a  pastor, 
the   consistory,  formed  in   the   manner  pre 
scribed  by  Article  1 8,  shall  elect  to  the  vacant 
place  by  a  majority. 

The  instrument  of  election  shall  be  pre 
sented  to  the  First  Consul  by  the  Councillor 
of  State  charged  with  all  affairs  relating  to 
worship,  for  his  approval. 
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If  approval  be  given,  he  can  only  enter  on 
his  functions  after  taking  before  the  prefect 
the  oath  imposed  on  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

27.  All  pastors  at  present  in  office  are 
therein  provisionally  confirmed. 

2,8.  No  church  may  extend  from  one 
department  to  another. 

Third  Section.     Of  Synods. 

29.  Each  synod  shall  be  composed  of  the 
pastor,  or  of  one  of  the  pastors  and  of   an 
elder  or  notable,  from  each  church. 

30.  Synods  shall  see  to  all  that  concerns 
the  celebration  of  worship,  the  teaching  of 
doctrine    and    the    conduct   of    ecclesiastical 
affairs.     All  decisions  emanating  from  them, 
of  whatever  nature    they  be,  shall  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

31.  Synods  can  only  meet  with  permission 
of  the  Government. 

Notice  shall  be  given  beforehand  to  the 
Councillor  of  State  charged  with  all  affairs 
relating  to  worship,  of  the  matter  to  be 
discussed.  The  assembly  shall  be  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  deliberation  shall  be  sent 
by  the  prefect  to  the  Councillor  of  State 
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charged  with  all  affairs  concerning  worship; 
who  with  the  shortest  delay  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Government. 

32.  The  assembly  of  a  synod  can  only  last 
six  days. 

TITLE  III.  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  CONFESSION  OF  AUGS 
BURG. 

First  Section.     General  Regulations. 

33.  The    churches    of    the    Confession    of 
Augsburg  shall  have  pastors,  local  consistories, 
superintenclencies  and  general  consistories. 

Second  Section.     Of  Ministers  or  Pastors, 
and  of  the  Local  Consistories  of  each  Church. 

34.  The  regulations  in  the  second  section 
of  the  preceding  title  for  pastors  and  for  the 
Reformed   churches   shall   be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  pastors,  the   delimitation,  and 
the  government  of  the  consistorial  churches. 

Third  Section.     Of  Suj)erintendencies. 

35.  The    churches    of    the    confession    of 
Augsburg   shall   be   subordinate  to   superin 
tendences. 

36.  Five   consistorial  churches   shall  form 
the  area  of  one  superintendency. 
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37.  Each  superin tendency  shall  be  composed 
of  the  minister  and  one  elder  or  notable  from 
each  church  in  the  area  of  the  superintendency : 
it  shall  not  meet  without  permission  from  the 
Government ;  the  first  time  that  it  is  due  to 
be  summoned,  it  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
oldest  of  the  ministers  serving  in  the  area  of 
the  superintendency.     Each  superintendenc}' 
shall  appoint  from  its  members  two  laymen 
and   one   ecclesiastic  who   shall   assume   the 
title  of  superintendent,  and  who  shall  watch 
over  the  ministers  and  see  to  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  each  church.     The  choice  of  the 
inspector  and  the  two  laymen  shall  be  con 
firmed  by  the  First  Consul. 

38.  The  superintendency  cannot   assemble 
without  authority  from  the  Government,  and 
the  prefect  or  sub-prefect  must  be  present, 
and  notice  must  be  given  beforehand  to  the 
Councillor  of  State  charged  with  all  affairs 
relative  to  worship,  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  hand. 

39.  The     superintendent     may    visit    the 
churches  in  the  area  of  his  superintendency ; 
he   shall   summon  the   two   laymen   to   him 
whenever  circumstances  demand  it ;  he  shall 
be  charged  with  the  summoning  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  superintendency.    No  decision 
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emanating  from  the  general  assembly  of  the 
superintendency  may  be  carried  into  effect 
without  having  been  submitted  to  the  ap 
proval  of  the  Government. 

Fourth  Section.     Of  General  Consistories. 

40.  There  shall  be  three  general  consistories: 
one  at  Strasbourg,  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  in  the   departments 
of    Haut-Rhin    and    Bas-Rhin ;    another    at 
Mainz,  for  those  of  the  departments  of  the 
Sarre  and  Mont-Tonnerre ;   and  the  third  at 
Cologne,   for    those    of    the    departments   of 
Rhin^et-Moselle  and  Roer. 

41.  Each  consistory  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Protestant  lay  president,  of  two  ecclesiastics, 
superintendents,  and  of  a  deputy  from  each 
superintendency. 

The  president  and  the  two  ecclesiastical 
superintendents  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
First  Consul. 

The  president  shall  be  bound  to  take,  before 
the  First  Consul  or  the  public  officer  whom 
it  shall  please  the  First  Consul  to  nominate 
for  that  purpose,  the  oath  imposed  on  the 
ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  two  ecclesiastical  superintendents  and 
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the  lay  members  shall  take  the  same  oath 
before  the  president. 

42.  The  general  consistory  may  only  meet 
with  leave  given  by  the  Government,  and  in 
the  presence  of   the  prefect  or  sub-prefect; 
notice    shall    be    given    beforehand    to    the 
Councillor  of  State  charged  with  all  affairs 
relating  to  worship,  of  the  matters  which  are 
to  be  taken  in  hand.     The  assembly  may  not 
last  more  than  six  days. 

43.  In  the  interval  between  the  assemblies, 
there  shall  be  a  directory  composed  of  the 
president,  the  elder  of  the  two  ecclesiastical 
superintendents,  and  of  three  laymen,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the  First  Consul, 
the  other  two  shall  be  chosen  by  the  general 
consistory. 

44.  The  powers  of  the  general  consistory 
and   of  the   directory   shall   continue   to   be 
governed  by  the  regulations  and  customs  of 
the  churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
in  all  matters  which  have  not  been  formally 
altered  by  the  laws  of  the  Republic  and  the 
present  Articles. 
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THE  REFORMATION  IN  EUROPE 

SOME  years  ago  The  Church  Historical 
Society  published  a  short  paper  of  mine  on 
the  English  Reformation.  I  now,  by  the  re 
quest  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Committee,  submit  a  corresponding  paper  on 
the  Reformation  Abroad.  Now,  as  then, 
I  adopt  the  first  person  in  writing — not,  in 
intention,  with  any  desire  of  self-assertion, 
but  merely  to  show  that  I  am  simply  giving 
my  own  personal  opinion,  which  is  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  those  who  know  more 
about  the  subject  than  I  do.  England  does  not 
enter  into  the  present  paper.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  disadvantage  in  this,  because  the  ideas  work 
ing  in  our  own  land  afford  a  peculiar  and,  in 
many  respects,  especially  illuminative  illus 
tration  of  what  the  principles  of  the  great 
European  movement  were;  and  they  would 
serve,  at  many  points,  for  emphasis  or  contrast 
in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  general 
movement.  But  the  method  I  have  adopted 
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may  prove  less  confusing,  and  the  result  at 
least  will  be  less  lengthy.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  observe  that,  in  a  brief  paper  such  as 
this — the  only  kind  I  am  now  competent  to 
give  you — a  good  many  sweeping  generaliza 
tions  must  be  made,  and  no  one  can  distrust 
sweeping  generalizations  more  than  I  do.  For 
these  I  make  my  apology  at  the  outset.  And, 
to  begin,  it  might  be  said  that  Europe  is  a  vast 
continent,  in  which  the  nations  in  the  six 
teenth  century  were  very  unlike  each  other — 
as  they  are  still — and  that  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  different  lands  was  very  different ; 
the  movements  which  at  this  period  affected 
it  were  very  different ;  the  results  were  very 
different. 

And  that  is  Very  true.  Is  it  possible  to 
speak  of  "the  Reformation  in  Europe"? 
Was  there  a  general  Reformation?  I  think 
that,  by  a  somewhat  violent  but  not  untrue 
generalization,  we  may  say  that  there  was ; 
and  we  may  rightly,  and  in  true  historical 
spirit,  endeavour  to  combine  a  number  of 
apparently  very  dissimilar  movements  so  as  to 
view  them  as  a  whole  and  to  disentangle  from 
them  a  certain  number  of  characteristic  prin 
ciples,  events,  results.  That  is  what,  in  a  very 
humble  way,  I  propose  to  do.  By  way  of 
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introduction,  I  think  we  may  agree  in  this — 
that  the  origin  of  the  Reforming  movement 
all  over  Europe  had  something  which  was 
common  to  the  whole.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  long  growth  of  definite  historical  develop 
ment.  It  was  due  partly  to  the  gradual  stereo 
typing  of  mediaeval  theology,  partly  to  the 
gradually  achieved  rigidity  of  mediaeval 
Church  law,  and  partly  to  the  system  which 
these  two  facts  called  into  being,  which 
dominated  them  ultimately,  and  which  was 
the  object  on  -which  all  investigating  eyes 
were  ultimately  concentrated — the  Papacy  at 
Rome.  These  three  causes  were  no  doubt 
affected  by  the  revived  interest  in  ancient 
learning,  which  started  from  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  spread  like  a  keen  wind 
—of  health  to  some,  of  death  to  others — over 
Europe,  caused  partly,  as  we  used  to  be  told, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree  than  we  were 
told,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  in  1453 
and  the  scattering  of  a  few  Greek  scholars  over 
the  West,  and  partly  by  the  expansion  of  ideas 
through  the  expansion  of  the  known  habitable 
world,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  voy 
ages  which  made  Europe  know  more  of  Africa 
and  of  islands  in  the  distant  seas.  All  these 
causes  affected  all  Europe.  They  were  com- 
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mon  to  the  whole  Christian  Church,  but  they 
affected  different  countries,  of  course,  to  a 
varying  extent  and  in  different  ways.  They 
will  account  for  the  fact  that  though  Europe 
was  such  a  heterogeneous  mass,  and  though  the 
Reformation  in  different  countries  was  so  very 
different  —  sometimes  almost  diametrically 
opposite  —  we  can  trace  distinct  principles 
and  combine  them  in  one  almost  coherent 
view. 

The  Reformation  is  a  great  movement  to 
which — as    in    the    case    of  all    other  great 

O 

movements — it  is  very  difficult,  but  very 
convenient,  to  assign  a  distinct  moment  of 
beginning.  The  moment  we  must  assign- 
though  it  be  unsatisfactory  to  assign  one  at 
all  —  is  October  31,  1517,  when  Martin 
Luther  posted  his  theses  concerning  indul 
gences  on  the  door  of  the  church  of  All  Saints 
at  Wittenberg.  From  that  moment  we  find 
a  movement  of  Reformation,  of  which  Martin 
Luther  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
originator,  spread  all  over  Europe.  It  had 
very  varying  fortunes.  It  took  in  some 
countries  a  long  time,  in  some  a  comparatively 
short  one,  to  work  itself  out  or  to  be  worked 
out ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  had  reached 
something  very  like  a  conclusion  by  the  time 
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of  the  death  of  Calvin,  on  May  27, 1564.  Within 
this  period — of  about  half  a  century — were 
wrought  the  great  deeds,  and  the  great 
thoughts  were  expressed,  which  transformed 
Europe.  Within  this  period  were  active  in 
unchecked  vehemence  the  energies  which 
renewed  the  religious  life  of  Christendom. 
We  are  met  in  conference  to-day  as  Lecturers 
of  the  Church  Historical  Society.  As  Lectur 
ers  it  is  convenient  for  us  to  have  clear  lines 
on  which  to  arrange  our  material  and  on 
which  to  concentrate  what  attention  may  be 
given  to  us.  That  must  be  my  excuse  for 
now  asking  you  to  consider  the  great  move 
ment  which  so  profoundly  affected  the  Church 
of  the  whole  world,  under  five  distinct  aspects. 
Five  chief  collections  of  ideas,  it  seems  to  me, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  work  of  the  time. 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  more,  or  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  with  these  to  prevent 
a  good  deal  of  overlapping  and  something  of 
cross-division.  But  I  think  the  arrangement, 
the  division,  is  convenient  and,  on  the  whole, 
historical.  Round  five  subjects,  then,  I  would 
say,  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  work  of  the  time, 
revolve.  They  interact  and  mingle,  but  none 
of  them,  I  think,  can  be  dispensed  with  if  we 
are  to  obtain  a  true  historical  picture. 
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1.  And  first,  intellectual  ideas  have  place. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is 
in  these  that  the  Keformation  originated,  and  in 
these  that  its  most  lasting  results  remain.  At 
the  bottom  is  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Some 
times  this  was  directed  against  the  system  of 
the  Church  as  it  was  found  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Sometimes  it  was  directed  against 
the  whole  fabric  of  traditional  Christian 
thought.  The  former  aim  was  the  more  wide 
spread  and  the  more  important.  It  was  a 
reaction  against  the  culmination  of  mediaeval 
theology.  Christian  theologians  had  started 
with  an  aim  of  elucidation :  they  had  set  to 
work  to  understand  the  faith  delivered  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  to  work  out  its  mean 
ing,  to  see  its  inferences  and  consequences. 
That  was  the  work  of  the  early  Fathers. 
Their  work  partly  merged  into,  and  partly 
was  succeeded  by,  the  work  of  the  Schoolmen. 
The  earlier  work  was  in  intention  exegetical, 
explanatory,  the  later  was  philosophic.  The 
age  of  constructive  dogma  was  followed  by 
the  age  of  inquiry,  and  it  was  to  answer 
inquiry  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Schoolmen 
arose.  The  vast  Christian  system  of  thought 
belonging  to  this  world  and  the  next — being, 
indeed,  a  reflection  from  the  light  of  God 
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Himself — must  ultimately,  men  saw,  have  its 
relation  to  everything,  small  and  great,  which 
concerned  the  mind  or  the  body  of  man. 
Innumerable  questions  arose,  not  strictly 
theological, but  interesting,  inevitable,  demand 
ing  a  solution.  To  these,  all  of  them,  gradually 
an  answer  was  supplied  in  the  magnificent 
Christian  philosophy  which  reached  its  culmi 
nation  in  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  But  the 
moment  matters  of  thought  become  a  system, 
stereotyped,  the  solution  that  is  offered  ceases 
to  be  satisfactory  to  all  inquirers.  Minds 
continually  start  working  anew,  and  the 
solution  which  is  offered  to  each  questioner 
must  be,  if  it  is  to  be  satisfactory,  in  some 
sense  a  new  solution.  There  the  Church,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  failed. 
PhilosophicaLauthority  cannot  be  a  permanent 
thing ;  and  yet  that  was  what  was  offered 
to  inquirers  as  a  support  to  the  theological 
authority  which  itself  often  came  to  be  in 
question.  The  Church's  theology,  the  Church's 
philosophy,  the  Church's  law,  had  to  stand  an 
intellectual  criticism  which  was,  in  the  main, 
the  result  of  what  we  vaguely,  and  perhaps 
unsatisfactorily,  call  the  Renaissance. 

Of  this  intellectual  aspect  of  the  Reforma 
tion  the  typical  figure  is  not  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
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or  Beza,  or  Melanchthon,  or  HUbmaier,  or 
Zwingli,  but  Erasmus.  Erasmus  saw  that 
religion  to  be  real  must  be  the  subject  of  con 
tinual  inquiry,  continual  questioning,  to  earnest 
men.  He  saw  that  theology  could  never 
exhaust  its  own  possibilities,  that  no  system, 
dogmatic  or  philosophical,  could  ever,  so  long 
as  man  lived  on  earth,  be  complete.  He  unfurled 
the  banner  of  free  inquiry,  of  Biblical  criticism, 
of  dogmatic  readjustment,  of  individual  re 
sponsibility  for  the  reception  of  truth.  But  he 
saw  also  no  less  that  true  religion  must  be 
a  revelation,  and  he  saw  that  man  could  never 
approach  towards  God — whether  by  the  way  of 
knowledge,  or  the  way  of  obedience,  or  the  way 
of  love — without  constant,  systematic,  life- 
ruling  prayer.  Those  three  ideas,  so  combined 
in  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  Reformation, 
clearly  represent,  I  think,  what  the  Reforma 
tion  brought  again  to  the  mind  of  Europe 
almost  as  a  new  discovery — intellectual  liberty, 
God's  Divine  revelation,  man's  paramount 
obligation  to  a  life  of  prayer  if  he  is  truly  to 
combine  the  power  of  the  liberty  and  the 
revelation.  Some  men  laid  stress  on  one  or 
other  of  these  three  separately,  and  came  to 
shipwreck.  Some  men  came  to  guide  them 
selves  only  by  thought  of  intellectual  liberty. 
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Montaigne  is  the  most  interesting  and  most 
fascinating  personality  of  all  those  in  whom 
the  purely  intellectual  effects  of  the  Reforma 
tion  are  seen.  Some  men  looked  for  God's 
Divine  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  as  given  only 
in  the  Bible,  speaking,  God  and  Book  alike, 
straight  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  They 
became  Protestants.  Some  men  tried  to  com 
bine  the  thoughts,  in  the  strength  of  the 
organization  which  was  existing  and  visible, 
the  enduring  Church  which  had  been  founded 
by  the  Lord  and  ruled  by  His  Apostles,  and 
which  had  written  the  Bible  and  the  creeds 
and  the  theologies  of  holy  men,  and  preserved 
them  as  treasures  handed  down  for  the 
direction  and  support  of  the  faithful  in  their 
pilgrimage  through  the  world.  If  there  is  any 
one  text  which  sums  up  this  side — the  intellec 
tual  claim — of  the  Reformation  movement  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  the 
grand  words  of  S.  Paul — "  All  things  are 
yours  .  .  .  the  world  or  life  or  death  or  things 
present  or  things  to  come  :  all  are  yours ;  for 
ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

2.  The  intellectual  side  of  the  Reformation 
was  common,  more  or  less,  to  all  nations ; 
there  were  scholars  in  every  land,  and  the 
humanism  of  the  Renaissance  often  came 
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very  near  to  the  Protestantism,  or  the  neo- 
Catholicism,  of  the  Reformation.  There  is 
a  long  line  of  names,  cosmopolitan  in  their 
interest,  widely  divergent  in  their  theologies, 
who  are  all  signed  in  some  degree  with  the 
mark  of  the  religious  revival ;  and  men  so 
different  as  CEcolanipadius,  Hutten,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  and  even  the  fascinating  prelate 
and  poet  Jean  Bertaut,  are  of  the  company. 
But  the  next  interest — the  political  interest — • 
though  almost  equally  important,  is  not  quite 
so  widespread.  It  shows  itself  certainly  in 
the  North  (in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden), 
in  Poland,  and  in  the  Netherlands — and,  par 
exemple,  historians  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  was 
quite  as  much  political  as  religious — but  most 
notably  is  the  political  interest  prominent  in 
Germany  and  in  France.  There  it  is  practi 
cally  certain  that  success  in  the  first  case 
would  not  have  been  attained,  in  the  second 
would  not  have  remained  so  long  doubtful,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  secular  interests  stirred, 
the  political  forces  engaged. 

The  political  disturbances  which  accom 
panied  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany  are  of  the  deepest  importance.  That 
the  movement  was  first  one  of  the  knights,  then 
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of  the  higher  nobles,  then  of  the  princes,  was 
what  gave  it  its  stability,  by  winding  round  its 
theology  the  extremely  carnal  interests  of  ex 
tremely  carnal  men.  Of  considerable  impor 
tance,  also,  is  the  Socialistic  movement  of  the 
Anabaptists,  though  not  of  so  great  importance 
as  some  recent  writers  have  alleged.  It  did  not 
represent  any  widespread  or  systematic  poli 
tical  creed  ;  but  the  action  of  the  upper  classes 
undoubtedly  did.  What  the  Keformation  gave 
to  Germany  was  practical  independence  of 
the  outworn  Empire  and  of  the  Roman  Papacy. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  ;  and  it 
was  intimately  bound  up,  in  every  district,  with 
the  progress  or  recession  of  Keformation  theo 
logy.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  struggle 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers, 
for  an  assertion  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  as 
well  as  for  the  development  of  class  interests, 
in  the  light  of  the  individualistic  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Humanism  evoked  individualism  ; 
individualism  produced  political  differentia 
tion.  "  The  temporal  sovereigns,  growing  in 
independence,  naturally  sought  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  their 
ecclesiastical  neighbours.  With  this  tendency 
Luther's  views  of  government  exactly  coin 
cided  :  he  advocated  a  total  separation  of  the 
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two  powers."  *  As  early  as  1524  the  religious 
and  political  divisions  of  Germany  were 
manifested  in  incurable  antagonisms ;  and 
they  together  gave  its  character  to  the  Ger 
man  reformation  and  made  its  success  certain. 
Lutheranism,  after  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(1555),  became  a  definite  part  of  the  German 
State  system. 

In  France  the  facts  are  very  similar.  The 
Huguenots  were  the  party  of  the  old  nobility, 
the  party  of  local  independence,  the  party 
who  were  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the  Renaiss 
ance  which  so  elevated  the  Monarchy.  Though 
it  is  true  that  ''there  was  no  precise  coinci 
dence  between  Huguenotism  and  feudalism  ",2 
nevertheless  the  French  wars  of  religion 
undoubtedly  mark  a  definite  struggle  for 
decentralization  of  religion,  which  meant 
really  decentralization  in  politics.  With  this 
was  mingled  a  strong  tendency  to  iconoclas 
tic  excess,  which  has  always  been  inherent  in 
the  French  character.  And  this,  and  not 
alone  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew — 
which  was  not  so  great  a  blunder,  though  it 
was  quite  as  great  a  crime,  as  has  been 
believed — was  the  cause  why  the  Calvinistic 


Kanke,  Reformation  in  Germany,  p.  321. 
Armstrong,  French  Wars  of  Religion,  p.  81, 
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Reformation  failed,  after  long  struggles,  ever 
really  to  establish  itself  in  France.  The 
highest  aims  of  the  age  and  its  highest  needs 
were  against  division,  and  so,  when  the 
Huguenots  failed  politically,  the  religion  with 
which  their  political  creed  had  been  com 
mingled  fell  with  them  and  lost  its  chance  of 
permanently  affecting  the  Gallican  Church  or 
the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Politically, 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  a  success, 
in  France  a  failure,  but  in  each  case  the 
political  side  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
history.  In  the  region  of  ideas  what  was  the 
result  of  all  this  ?  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  the  brilliant  chapter  of  Mr.  Figgis 
in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  l  : — 

lc  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  ideas 
which  we  call  liberal,  nor  the  notions  of  des 
potism  and  of  Divine  right,  are  the  creatures 
of  the  Reformation.  Before  it  the  movement 
towards  absolute  monarchy  was  at  work,  and 
tirst  of  all  in  the  Church.  Eugenius  IV 
triumphed  before  Louis  XT,  or  Edward  IV, 
or  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  What,  then,  did  the 
Reformation  effect?  Briefly  this.  It  gave  to 
the  ideas  on  both  sides  fresh  opportunities  of 
exercising  practical  influence ;  and  it  caused 
them  to  assume  the  forms  that  actually  con- 

1  Wars  of  Religion,  pp.  737-8, 
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tributed  to  produce  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  It  fixed  for  a  long  time  the  subjects  of 
debate  and  the  area  of  discussion.  To  transfer 
the  allegiance  of  the  human  spirit  from  clerical 
to  civil  authority  was,  roughly  speaking,  the 
effect  of  the  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  alike  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  coun 
tries.  It  was  less  successful  in  those  lands 
and  cities  where  Calvinism,  manipulated  by  a 
highly  trained  ministry,  obtained  predominant 
or  exclusive  control.  The  result  was  achieved 
partly  by  the  sacrifice  of  earlier  and  larger 
aims,  partly  by  their  realization." 

This  is  a  very  important  side  of  the 
Reformation,  which  it  is  essential  to  our 
understanding  that  we  should  not  neglect. 
And  also,  still  more  emphatically,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  which  that  movement  in  its 
different  expressions  all  over  Europe  rendered 
to  humanity  was  the  decisive  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  minorities.  Sects,  as  well  as  political 
parties,  fought  to  the  death  for  religious 
liberty,  purely  because  they  were  determined, 
each  of  them,  to  have  their  own  way.  Just 
as  class  interests  were  in  the  middle  ages  the 
true  pioneers  of  political  liberty,  so  in  the  age 
of  the  Reformation  religious  liberty  was  won 
by  the  struggles  of  sectarian  energy. 

3.  The  third  point,  I  think,  we  should  em- 
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phasize  is  the  practical  interest,  as  I  may  call 
it,  of  the  Reformation.  There,  all  over  Europe, 
we  find  an  extraordinary  agreement.  Council 
after  Council  had  endeavoured  a  practical 
reform,  but,  in  actual  fact,  nothing  had  been 
accomplished.  It  needed  the  volcanic  energy 
of  the  Protestants,  the  eager  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  cleanse  the  ante-chambers  of 
religion  by  the  removal  of  abuses  and  the 
reassertion  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  holy 
life  for  the  individual  and  the  Church.  I  can 
dwell  on  only  a  very  few  of  the  aspects  which 
this  practical  movement  assumes.  We  see  it 
sketched,  long  before,  among  the  Catholics  by 
Nicolas  of  Cusa,  and,  as  the  time  drew  nigh, 
by  Colet.  The  latter  is  an  Englishman,  so  I 
must  not  mention  him  ;  but  it  will  be  remem 
bered  that  the  former  1,  though  resisted  by  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  alike,  by  the  Tyrolese 
clergy,  and  even — I  should  say  especially — by 
nuns,  fought  desperately  for  a  reform  in  his 
own  diocese,  and  eventually  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  the  general  reform  of  the  whole  Church,  by 
which  a  visitation  was  to  begin  at  Rome  and 
the  Roman  Curia  (which  was,  indeed,  the 
centre  of  offence),  and  then  carry  its  investiga- 

1  See  Pastor,  History  of  Popes,  III.  178. 
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tions  through  the  whole  Church.  The  scheme 
was  submitted  to  Pius  II,  as  was  that  of 
Doinenico  de'  Domenichi ;  but  little  or  nothing 
came  of  either.  There  is,  however,  hardly  a 
single  practical  reform  of  later  days  which  is 
not  suggested  in  these  projects.  The  practical 
interest  is  seen  at  work  in  the  eager  zeal  of 
Luther  for  a  national  education — one  of  his 
noblest  thoughts  and  most  successful  works.1 
With  it  goes  the  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  grown-up  persons,  and  the  consequent 
revival  of  preaching.  The  Nuncios  in  Ger 
many  constantly  reported  to  Rome  that  educa 
tion  and  preaching  were  the  strong  points  of 
the  Reformers'  work.  They  were  not  ori 
ginal  :  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  were 
before  them  in  each  of  these  activities,  and 
new  Universities  were  arising  all  over  Germany 
before  the  voice  of  Luther  was  heard  in  the 
land.  But  they  were  practical ;  and  that  is 
their  great  achievement. 

The  agitation  against  indulgences  was  also 
an  eminently  practical  movement.  Eagerly 
and  naturally,  truly  penitent  men  desired  to 
be  assured  of  the  full  remission  of  their  sins 
and  the  certainty  of  dying  at  peace  with  God. 

1  This  has  been  admirably  summarized  by  Dr.  Kidd — 
The  Continental  Reformation,  pp.  48-9. 
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The  system  which  had  grown  up,  of  applying 
the  Church's  "  treasury  of  merits  "  to  the  relief 
of  the  individual,  had  become  stained  with 
the  most  sordid  and  mechanical  mammonism. 
A  practical  scandal  of  the  gravest  kind  grew 
up  on  the  edifice  of  the  Church's  charity  and 
prayers.  Albert  of  Mainz  secured  the  vast 
sums  which  were  paid  for  these  indulgences  as 
a  means  of  paying  the  Papacy  for  licence  to 
hold  three  of  the  greatest  sees  in  Germany  — 
an  abuse  of  the  gravest  kind.  It  was  simony 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Here  was  practical 
abuse  heaped  upon  abuse  ;  theory  and  practice 
alike  were  corrupt.  And  Luther's  revolt  was 
a  typical  example  of  what  the  aims  of  the 
Reformation  were.  But  indulgences  were  by 
no  means  only  of  the  sort  against  which  he 
protested,  nor  were  objections  to  them  confined 
to  countries  which  eventually  accepted  a 
Protestant  confession.  The  agitation  against 
indulgences  was  almost  as  great  in  Spain  as 
in  Germany  ;  but  there  the  indulgences  which 
were  sold  were  forms  of  remission,  of  the 
nature  of  dispensations,  from  the  extreme 
forms  of  fasting,  and  from  other  ecclesiastical 
obligations.  Their  acceptance  was  practically 
compulsory.  We  are  told  of  congregations 
kept  in  church  till  they  had  consented  to  take, 
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and  pay  for,  indulgences  or  dispensations. 
Protests  were  continual  in  the  Cortes.  Even 
Catholic  Spain  was  eminently  practical.  There 
never  was  a  more  practical  Christian  than 
Spain's  typical  saint,  Teresa  ;  and  the  reform 
of  the  great  Jime'nez  was  as  practical,  as 
earnest,  as  that  of  any  German  Protestant, 
though  it  was  Catholic  in  its  every  idea. 
The  Inquisition  itself  began  with  a  practical 
aim,  which  was  political,  and  a  religious  aim 
of  charity  ;  it  became  a  machine  of  State,  an 
engine  of  cruelty,  against  which  Popes  such 
as  Paul  III  protested.1  The  story  of  the 
Spanish  Reformers  is  a  piteous  one ;  but, 
when  we  remember  their  sufferings,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  conflict  in  which  they  fell 
was  rather  one  of  theology  than  of  practical 
reform. 

4.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  fourth  division— 
the  critical  point  of  much  of  the  Reformation 
theology.  We  are  in  face  most  clearly  of  an 
anti-sacerdotal  movement.  On  this  point 
volumes  could  be — have  been — written  ;  let 
me  at  least  be  brief.  There  was  a  strong 
undercurrent  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  of 
opposition  to  all  those  Christian  doctrines 

1  See  L.  A.  Gaffre.  Inquisition  el  Inquisitions,  p.  73* 
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which  involved  an  official  ministry.  The 
theology  of  the  Albigenses  is  still  dark  to  us  ; 
but  quite  enough  has  been  discovered,  by 
recent  as  well  as  older  investigation,  to  show 
that  they  were  allied  to  the  Paulicians,  the 
Bogomils,  and  the  Waldenses,  in  definite 
rejection  of  the  Church's  ideas  of  an  ordained 
priesthood  and  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  Be 
tween  these  and  the  Anabaptists  of  the  six 
teenth  century  there  is  a  real  connexion.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  Anabaptists  stand 
apart  from  the  general  tendency  of  the  Reform 
movement.  So  to  some  extent  they  do,  for 
the  real  leaders  of  the  Reformation  clung  to  the 

o 

doctrine  of  infant  Baptism.  But  they  illustrate 
a  very  widely  spread  feeling,  and  in  some 
respects  their  teaching  has  very  close  parallels 
in  that  of  the  more  orthodox  Reformers. 
In  England  Wyclif  had  made  a  repudia 
tion  of  any  distinct  powers  conferred  by 
Ordination.  From  Wyclif  in  England  comes  in 
Bohemia  Hus,  and  although  Dr.  Rashdall  tells 
us  l  that  "  he  was  completely  under  the  thral 
dom  of  the  theory  which  erects  an  eternal, 
impassable  barrier  between  the  priest  and  the 
layman  ",  he  certainly  most  decisively  rejected 
hierarchical  or  sacerdotal  powers,  and  Dr. 

1  In  his  early  essay,  John  Hnss,  p.  34. 
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Rashdall  says  that  a  belief  in  those  powers 
was  an  essential  part,  as  it  was,  in  his  (Dr. 
Rashdall's)  opinion,  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
part,  of  the  Roman  creed.1 

On  this  follows  Luther,  who  would  admit 
only  a  distinction  of  office  between  clergy  and 
laity.  "  All  we  who  are  Christians  are  priests," 
he  said ;  "  those  whom  we  call  priests  are 
ministers  chosen  from  among  us  to  do  all 
things  in  our  name,  the  priesthood  is  nothing 
else  than  a  ministry  ....  the  sacrament  of 
Orders  ....  nothing  else  than  a  ceremony  for 
choosing  preachers." 2  He  declared  that  a 
priest,  when  he  ceased  to  hold  his  office,  was 
"  a  peasant  or  a  citizen  like  any  other  ",3  and 
that  a  little  body  of  pious  lay  Christians  in  a 
desert  where  no  Bishop  was  to  be  had  could 
as  truly  commit  to  any  man  "  the  office  of 
baptizing,  saying  Mass,  absolving,  preach 
ing",4  and  make  him  "as  truly  a  priest", 
as  all  the  Bishops  in  the  world.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  views  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin 
in  this  connexion.  They  do  not  differ  from 
Luther  here  in  what  they  reject,  though 
Calvin  strongly  emphasized  his  concep 
tion  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  greatest 

1  John  Huss,  p.  36.  2  Primary  Works,  p.  396. 

8  Werhe,  x.  p.  301.  4  Ibid.,  x.  p.  303. 
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strength,  of  the  Reformation  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  came  from  this  decisive  position  of 
antagonism  to  sacerdotal  doctrine.  The  whole 
idea  of  a  system  of  organization,  a  hierarchy, 
a  guaranteed  order,  a  settled  succession,  an 
hereditary  following  of  the  Apostles,  was 
swept  aside.  Man  was  not,  as  a  Christian, 
part  of  any  defined,  inherited  system.  Dis 
cipline  was  individual,  not  corporate ;  God's 
dealing  with  man  was  singly,  not  in  fellow 
ship.  To  how  strong  a  tendency  of  human 
nature  this  view  adapts  itself  I  need  not  say, 
or  what  powerful  characters  it  forms,  or  what 
an  inspiration  it  may  be  to  self-realization 
and  to  personal  effort.  To  some  it  may  seem 
to  be  the  chief  assertion  of  the  whole  Reforma 
tion  movement,  the  vital  force  which  carried 
it  to  the  victories  it  won.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  criticize  it  theologically  or  to  point  out  how 
much  of  its  real  meaning  may  be  harmonized 
with  the  Divine  revelation  and  the  continuous 
teaching  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  to  show 
how  its  success  was  due  to  its  never  having 
been  pressed  to  its  logical  issues.  In  fact, 
man  in  his  religious  aspect  cannot  do  without 
a  Church,  and  a  Church,  historically  as  well  as 
philosophically,  involves  a  ministry  of  grace. 
5.  And  something  very  like  this  view  is  in- 
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volved  in  the  fifth  characteristic  of  the 
Reformation  ideas.  If  Reformation  theology 
on  the  Continent  shrank  from  the  conception 
of  system  in  organization,  it  took  refuge  in 
the  proclamation  of  system  in  the  region  of 
opinion,  of  teaching,  of  dogma,  of  revelation. 
Thus  we  have  a  very  notable  memorial  of  the 
Reformation  in  what  it  has  left  us  of  Defini 
tion,  The  age  was  indeed  above  all  things  an 
age  of  Definition.  Its  work  was  conspicuous 
in  the  direction  of  definitive  theology.  And 
just  as  in  other  of  its  aspects  the  typical  figure 
of  the  Reformation  is  Luther,  in  this  the 
typical  figure  is  Calvin. 

His  system  is,  to  some  extent,  inconsistent 
in  its  essence,  because  it  is  based  upon  pure 
individualism.  Individualism  cannot  really 
be  the  root-idea  of  what  must  be  corporate. 
But  none  the  less  a  system  Calvin's  theology 
is,  and  a  very  rigid  one.  It  depends  entirely 
on  the  root-idea  of  the  immeasurable  awful- 
ness  of  God,  His  eternity,  and  the  immutability 
of  His  decrees.  From  this  it  branches  out 
into  definitions  on  every  side.  I  do  not  know 
any  better  description  of  what  it  is  than  the 
words  of  Mr.  Beard  :— 

'•  Calvinism  is  an  intellectual  system,  pro- 
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ceeding  by  logical  method  from  premiss  to 
conclusion,  having  all  its  parts  duly  sub 
ordinated  to  the  whole,  and  held  together  by 
the  strongest  argumentative  cement.  But 
when  thought  is  once  encouraged  to  activity, 
who  shall  prescribe  limits  ?  And,  on  the  other 
nand,  there  are  demands  upon  belief  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  provoke  unqualified  rejection,  if 
they  do  not  meet  with  submissive  assent."  ] 

That,  indeed,  is  the  point  which  Reformation 
theology,  on  the  conservative  as  well  as  the 
revolutionary  side,  too  frequently  forgot ;  for 
Calvin's  Institutio  Christianae  Religionis  is 
very  far  from  being  the  only  monument  of  this 
age  of  Definition.  Germany  produced  quite  a 
score  of  Church  ordinances,  all  of  which  are 
small  "  bodies  of  theology  ".  We  have  the  Augs 
burg  Confession,  the  Helvetic  Confessions,  the 
Gonfessio  Gallicana,  the  Confessio  Belgica,  the 
Scottish  Books  of  Discipline  and  Common 
Order,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  West 
minster  Confession.  We  have  also  the  work  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  All  these  belong  to  a 
well-defined  period  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  all  are  characteristic  expressions  of  the 
age  of  Reformation.  They  insist  that  there  is 
a  Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 

1  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888,  p.  260. 
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that  this  Faith  involves  a  theology  and  a  phi 
losophy  ;  that  there  are  things  which  a  man 
must  know  and  believe  for  his  soul's  health  ; 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  organization,  individualism  in  belief 
is  a  delusion  and  an  impossibility.  No  one 
who  studies  the  age  of  the  Reformation  must 
forget  its  determined  effort  to  erect  a  fabric 
of  belief  which  should  truly  embody  the 
Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this,  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  great 
movement,  lies  a  lesson  for  our  own  age. 
Christianity  does  involve  stability  of  thought. 
Though  it  is  adaptive  in  its  powers,  it  is  per 
manent  in  its  essence.  There  is  a  definite 
kernel,  a  true  revelation,  a  veritable  treasure 
of  belief  committed  to  us,  as  well  as  a  con 
tinuous  inspiration  and  a  life-giving  presence 
of  the  living  Lord  Who  is  our  Master,  our 
Redeemer,  and  our  God.  It  would  be 
suicidal,  were  it  possible,  to  limit  the  energies 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  must  be  always 
concerned  with  ideas  such  as  these  which  have 
seemed  to  us  so  emphatic  in  the  Reformation. 
She  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
expansion,  she  must  be  affected  by  and  have 
her  influence  in  the  highest  ways  upon  the 
political  conditions  of  each  century  of  the 
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world's  history.  She  is  pledged  to  a  practical 
work  and  a  lively  faith.  How  she  has  acted 
in  each  regard,  in  the  ages  of  the  past,  it  is 
ours,  as  students  of  history,  to  learn  by  patient 
and  unprejudiced  inquiry  ;  and  so  we  may 
hope  to  hand  on  principles  of  instruction  and 
encouragement  in  the  work  which  is  still  to 
l)e  done  and  to  the  workers  who  are  to  do  it. 
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PBEFATORY  NOTE 

THE  following  pages  contain  the  substance 
of  a  paper  read  on  January  8,  1906,  before 
the  Dublin  Clerical  Association.  It  has  been 
printed  almost  exactly  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  A  few  notes  have  been 
added,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
references  to  the  authorities  on  which  the 
statements  made  in  the  text  of  the  paper 
are  based. 
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THE   REFORMATION 
AND  THE  IRISH  EPISCOPATE 

Six  months  ago  I  undertook  to  contribute 
to  this  Society  a  paper  dealing  with  some 
aspects  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland.  And 
I  believe  that  I  shall  best  fulfil  that  promise 
if  I  use  the  time  which  is  now  at  my  disposal 
in  giving  such  an  answer  as  I  can  to  doubts 
which  have  sometimes  been  expressed  by  loyal 
Anglicans  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims 
which  we  make  for  that  branch  of  the  Ca 
tholic  Church  of  which  we  are  members. 

For  all  the  more  serious  arguments  against 
those  claims  are  based  upon  assertions  as  to 
what  happened,  or  did  not  happen,  during  the 
Reformation  period,  and  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  have  no  right, 
it  is  said,  to  the  title  Church  of  Ireland,  which 
is  legally  ours  1,  because  we  are  not  really  the 
Church  of  the  nation.  And  that  proposition 
is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  three  different 
lines  of  reasoning.  It  is  important  that  they 

1  See  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869  (22, 23  Viet.  c.  42), 
Preamble  and  §  2. 
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should   be  kept  distinct  from  one   another, 
and   that   each  should    be   considered    sepa 
rately  on  its  own  merits. 
They  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Irish  Church,  so    called,  does  not 
derive  its  Apostolic  succession  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Patrick,  but  from  English  sources. 

2.  The   present  Bishops    of  the  Reformed 
Church  are  not  the  lawful  bishops  of  their 
several  dioceses,  the  regular  succession  in,  at 
any  rate,  most  instances  having  been  broken 
at  the  Reformation. 

3.  The  Reformation  was  forced  on  the  Irish 
Church  from  without,  against  the  will  of  its 
bishops,  and  without  their  consent. 

The  conclusion  to  which  our  opponents 
would  fain  lead  us  as  the  result  of  these  three 
statements  is  twofold.  First,  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  is  a  mis-named  schismatical  body, 
which  has  no  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of 
good  Anglicans  residing  in  Ireland ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland 
is  the  true  National  Church  of  the  country. 
And  if  all  the  premises  are  sound,  it  will  be 
difficult,  on  Catholic  principles,  to  resist  the 
first  conclusion  at  any  rate.  Let  us  then  ex 
amine  the  statements  one  by  one. 
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I  believe  the  first  person  to  deny  that 
the  Apostolic  succession  of  the  Reforming 
Bishops  was  derived  from  Irish  sources  was 
Dr.  W.  Maziere  Brady,  then  himself  a  clergy 
man  of  the  Irish  Church  1.  He  supported  his 
contention  by  a  singular  argument.  He  con 
structed  a  table,  with  the  design  of  proving 
that  all  the  bishops  who  held  Irish  sees  in  the 
year  1660  derived  their  succession  ultimately 
from  Hugh  Curwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
was  himself  consecrated  by  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  assisted  by  English  bishops.  '  Curwin,' 
he  says,  '  had  himself  only  English  and  Papal 
orders,  to  which  alone  those  whom  he  conse 
crated  may  lay  claim.  Irish  orders,  it  is 
evident,  cannot  be  deduced  from  an  English 
source  V  Now  it  is  not  the  case  that  Curwin 

1  The  Irish  Reformation  or  The  Alleged  Conversion 
of  the  Irish  Bishops  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and    the    assumed   descent   of  the  present  established 
hierarchy  in  Ireland  from  the  ancient  Irish    Church 
disproved.     Fifth  edition.     London,  1867,  p.  189.    The 
date  of  the  first  edition  is  1866.     An  answer  appeared 
in  the  following  year  entitled  The  Unity  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Succession  of  Irish  Bishops,  by  Edward 
A.  Stopford,  Archdeacon  of  Meath.     Dublin,  1867. 

2  Ib.,  92. 
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had  only  non-Irish  orders,  as  has  been  proved 
many  years  ago.    On  the  contrary,  he  derived 
his   episcopal   orders,   through  John  Voysey, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Kichard  Sampson,  Bishop 
of  Chich  ester,  and  Edward  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  from  Thomas  Halsey,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Leighlin  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  six 
teenth  century  *.     But  apart  from  that  mis- 
statement,  Dr.  Brady's  argument  depends  on 
two   assumptioDS — first,   that   we    know   the 
names  of  the  consecrators  in  every  case  men 
tioned  in  his  table  ;  and,  secondly,  that  where 
only  one  consecrator  is  named  in  the  documents 
there  was  no  other.     As  to  the  first  assump 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  according  to 
Brady's  own  confession   in  no  less  than  fif 
teen    cases    the    consecrators    are   absolutely 
unknown.     And  the  second  assumption  is  as 
baseless  as  the  first.   If  Curwin  really  departed 
from  all  Catholic  precedent,  and  consecrated 
without  assisting  prelates,  how  was  it  left  to 
Dr.  Brady  to  discover  it?     How  is   it  that 
writers  like  Bramhall  asserted  the  contrary2  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  many  opponents  of  the 

1  A.  T.  Lee,  The  Irish  Episcopal  Succession,  Dublin, 
1867,   p.  43.     Stubbs,  Registrum  Sac.  Angl.     Second 
edition  (1897),  9$,  100, 102. 

2  BramhaH's  Works  (Anglo-Cath.  Library)  iii.  52. 
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Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  never 
even  allude  to  so  damaging  a  fact? 

But  it  is  said  that  Curwin  must  have  con 
secrated  without  assistants,  because  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Irish  bishops  who  had 
given  his  assent  to  the  religious  changes  in 
augurated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  to  that 
allegation,  I  shall  show  presently  that  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts l.  But,  meanwhile, 
are  we  quite  sure  that  a  non-conforming  bishop 
would  not  assist  his  conforming  brother  in 
the  consecration  of  a  conforming  bishop-elect  ? 
Let  me  mention  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 
John  Bale  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
the  last  year  of  Edward  VI,  February  2,  1553. 
He  was  an  ultra-reformer.  He  refused  to  be 
consecrated  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  and 
insisted  on  the  use  of  the  Edwardine  Ordinal, 
which  had  not  yet  been  made  legal  in  Ireland. 
Even  George  Browne,  the  Protestant  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin,  opposed  him.  But  Bale 
carried  his  point ;  the  Edwardine  book  was 
used,  and  among  the  consecrators  was  Eugene 
Magennis,  Bishop  of  Down,  who  had  been 
provided  and  consecrated  by  the  Pope  in 
1539  2.  Less  than  two  years  before  the  con- 

1  See  below,  p.  43  sqq. 

2  The  Vocacyon  ofJohan  Bale  (Harleian  Miscellany, 
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secration  of  Bale  he  seems  to  have  joined 
in  the  protest  of  his  metropolitan,  Primate 
Dowdall,  against  the  introduction  of  the  Eng 
lish  Prayer  Book  into  Ireland1.  In  view  of 
such  facts  as  these,  will  anyone  pretend  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Curwin 
to  procure  assistants  for  the  consecration  of 
Alexander  Craik  to  the  Bishopric  of  Kildare. 
in  August,  1560 1  Yet,  if  Curwin  was  assisted 
by  other  prelates,  the  whole  argument  of  Dr. 
Brady  falls  to  the  ground.  I  take  it  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  apostolic  suc 
cession  of  our  present  bishops  was,  at  least 
through  the  assistant  consecrators,  derived  from 
the  pre- Reformation  Church  of  Ireland. 

But  what  about  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
obedience?  Dr.  Brady2  thought  it  probable 
that  they  possessed  the  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick  which,  in  his  opinion, 
we  lack.  Listen,  then,  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Carrigan  in  his  recent  history  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory.  After  mentioning  the  fact 
that  David  Rothe  was  provided  by  the  Pope 

vol.  vi),  p.  447.  Brady,  The  Episcopal  Succession  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  A.D.  1400-1875,  Rome, 
1876,  i.  263. 

1  R.  Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
(1840),  p.  197.  2  Alleged  Conversion,  p.  193. 
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to  that  diocese  in  October,  1618,  he  proceeds  l 
'  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Rothe's  appointment  to 
Ossory,  the  Irish  hierarchy  [of  the  Roman 
obedience]  was  reduced  to  four  members,  viz. 
the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  Cashel, 
and  Dublin,  all  of  whom  were  exiles  on  the 
continent.  As,  therefore,  there  ivas  no  Bishop 
then,  or  for  tiuo  or  three  years  after,  in 
Ireland,  the  Elect  of  Ossory  had  to  seek  con 
secration  elsewhere,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
his  consecration  to  the  Episcopate  took  place 
in  Paris.' 

Now,  if  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  hier 
archy  derives  the  apostolic  succession  from  the 
mediaeval  Irish  Church,  it  must  have  been 
transmitted  to  it  through  the  four  arch 
bishops  who,  in  1618,  constituted  the  entire 
Papal  hierarchy  of  Ireland.  But  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Cashel  at  that  date  was  David 
Kearney,  who  was  consecrated  at  Tournay  by 
the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  assisted  by  two 
foreign  bishops,  August  31,  i6o^2.  He  could 

1  W.  Carrigan,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ossory,  Dublin,  1905,  i.  93.     This  valuable  work  is 
from   the   pen   of  a  Roman   Catholic   Priest  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory.     The  italics  in  the  passage  quoted 
are  his. 

2  Lynch,    De  Praesulibus  Hiberniae,    p.   401.     The 
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not,  therefore,  transmit  the  Irish  succession, 
since  he  did  not  himself  possess  it.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made,  with  scarcely 
less  confidence,  of  Florence  Conry,  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam.  He  was  consecrated  in 
1609  by  Cardinal  Maffei  Barberini  (afterwards 
Pope  Urban  VIII) 1,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Cardinal  was  assisted  by  any  Irish 
bishop.  We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  Peter 
Lombard,  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
Eugene  Matheus  or  MacMahon,  titular  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin,  as  possible  channels  of 
an  Irish  succession.  The  former  of  these 
lived  in  Rome,  where  he  died  before  April, 
i6262;  the  latter  lived  at  Lou  vain  till 
September,  1622,  and  thenceforward  at  Koine, 
dying  there  August  31,  i6233.  Now  Kothe 
was  consecrated  at  Paris  in  1620,  and  Bishop 
Dease,  titular  of  Meath,  at  the  same  place, 

autograph  of  this  work  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Carte  172).  I  have  made  use  of  a  copy  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (MS.  560)  in  the  margins  of 
which  the  pages  of  the  original  are  noted. 

1  Lynch,  606. 

2  Groves,  Titular  Archbishops  of  Ireland  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dublin,  1897,  81  sqq. 

3  Moran,   History   of   the    Catholic   Archbishops    of 
Dublin  since  the  Reformation,  Dublin,  1864,  i-  279>  28°> 
287 ;  Lynch,  262. 
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May  14,  1622*.  Consequently,  neither  Lom 
bard  nor  MacMahon  is  at  all  likely  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  consecration  of  either. 
William  Tirry  was  consecrated  for  Cork, 
April  20,  1623,  at  Brussels,  by  the  Papal 
Nuncio  and  the  Archbishops  of  Mechlin  and 
Tuam  2,  and  was  therefore  without  the  Irish 
succession.  So  also  were  Maurice  Hurley, 
titular  of  Emly,  and  Richard  Arthur,  titular 
of  Limerick,  whom  Rothe,  assisted,  it  is  said, 
by  Tirry  and  an  abbot  who  was  not  in  episcopal 
orders,  consecrated  at  Kilkenny,  September  7, 
1623  3.  And  the  only  other  titular  consecrated 
for  Ireland  before  the  death  of  Lombard  was 
Thomas  Fleming,  provided  to  Dublin  in  1623. 
If  he  transmitted  the  Irish  succession  to  the 
later  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  he 
must  have  been  consecrated  by  Lombard,  or 
by  another  bishop  whom  Lombard  assisted, 
and  Lombard  himself  must  have  had  Irish 
consecration.  That  either  of  these  conditions 
was  fulfilled  there  is  no  evidence  whatever; 
that  both  were  fulfilled  is  most  unlikely.  We 
J  Carrigan,  u.  s.  ;  Lynch,  107. 

2  Lynch,  512.    The  principal  consecrator,  according 
to  Lynch,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  ;  according 
to  Brady  the  Nuncio.     Brady,  Succession,  ii.  90.     For 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  see  above,  p.  12. 

3  Lynch,  433. 
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are  entitled  to  infer  from  these  facts  that  the 
probability  that  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  have  an  Irish  Apostolic 
succession  is  extremely  slender. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  this 
subject  further.  But  one  remark  more  I  am 
tempted  to  make.  During  the  century  and 
a  half  that  followed  1272,  the  Church  of 
Armagh  was  presided  over  by  eleven  succes 
sive  archbishops,  and  about  the  consecration 
of  all  but  one  of  them  we  have  some  infor 
mation.  Nicholas  MacMaelisa,  we  are  told, 
was  consecrated  in  1272  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tusculum1;  Walter  Jorse  in  1307,  by  the 
Bishop,  of  Ostia2;  Roland  Jorse  in  1311,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Tusculum  3 ;  Stephen  Segrave 
in  1323,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia4;  David 
O'Hiraghty  in  1334,  by  the  Bishop  of  Porto5; 
and  Richard  FitzRalph  in  1347,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  assisted  by  three  other  English 
bishops6.  Four  others  were  consecrated  at 
the  Papal  curia  by  bishops  whose  names  and 

1  Theiner's  Monumenta,  101. 

2  Ib.,  176. 

3  Rymer,  Foedera,  London.  1816-30,  ii.  149. 

4  Theiner,  228. 

5  Cal.  of  Papal  Registers,  Letters,  ii.  403. 

6  Stubbs,  Eeg.  Sac.  AngL,  p.  76, 
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sees  cannot  now  be  ascertained l ;  and  about 
the  remaining  archbishop,  John  Colton,  we 
have  no  evidence. 

Now,  if  we  applied  to  these  facts  the  logic 
of  which  Dr.  Brady  and  others  have  made 
use  in  the  case  of  the  bishops  of  the  Keformed 
Irish  Church,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
five  of  the  mediaeval  Archbishops  of  Armagh 
were  consecrated  by  single  bishops :  a  sup 
position  the  absurdity  of  which  I  need  not 
point  out.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that,  with  one  doubtful  exception, 
all  the  mediaeval  Irish  Primates  for  167 
years  were  consecrated  outside  Ireland,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  main 
taining  that  any  one  of  the  number  derived 
his  apostolic  succession  through  the  Irish 
Church  of  the  fifth  century.  In  the  absence 
of  more  information  than  we  at  present  pos 
sess  as  to  the  consecration  of  suffragan  bishops 
throughout  the  country,  we  may  well  pause 
before  we  assume  that  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Ireland  was  connected  by  this 
way  of  Apostolic  Succession  with  the  earlier 

1  John  Taaf  (Ware,  Works,  Dublin,  1764,  i.  71) ; 
Milo  Sweteman  (Reg.  Sweteman,  f.  2,  Cal.  of  Papal 
Reg.,  Lett.,  vi.  45);  Nicholas  Fleming  (Cat.  of  Pap. 
Reg.,  Lett.,  vi.  5) ;  John  Swayn  (Ware,  i.  85). 
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Celtic  Church l.  And  therefore,  though  I  con 
ceive  that  the  Church  to  which  we  belong 
has  a  better  claim  than  any  other  to  be  the 
national  Church  of  Ireland,  I  must  add  that 
I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  argument. 

1  The  argument  is  conclusive  against  the  assump 
tion,  if  Cardinal  Moran's  view  is  correct,  that  only  the 
principal  consecrator  '  forms  the  link  in  the  episcopal 
succession  '  (The  Episcopal  Succession  in  Ireland  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Dublin,  1866,  32).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  confidence  with  which  the  Cardinal 
states  his  opinion,  it  has  not  been  generally  accepted 
in  the  Church.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  Martene  assures 
us  (De  Antiqii.  Eccl.  Rit.,  lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  art.  x.  §  xvi), 
that  the  assistant  bishops  are  not  mere  witnesses  but 
'  co-operators '  in  the  act  of  the  principal  consecrator. 
The  Greek  Euchologion  (ed.  Goar,  303)  calls  them  co- 
ordainers,  ovyxeiPOTOV0^VTes  >  an(l  the  Mediaeval  Eng 
lish  Order  of  Consecrating  Bishops  printed  by  Maskell 
(Monumenta,  i882,ii.  259)  'ceteri  episcopi  consecrantee.' 
And  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  gives  ex 
pression  to  the  same  view  of  their  function  when  it 
declares  (ii.  7.  26),  '  Subdiaconos,  diaconos  et  sacer- 
dotes  unus  tantum  episcopus  ordinat ;  episcopi  .... 
a  tribus  episcopis  consecrantur.'  Compare  W.  Bright, 
Canons  of  the  first  four  General  Councils  (1902),  p.  214. 
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Far  more  important,  I  take  it,  is  the 
question,  Are  the  present  rulers  of  the  dioceses 
of  Ireland  in  legitimate  possession  of  their 
sees?  And  that  is  a  very  different  question 
from  the  one  which  we  have  just  been  con 
sidering.  No  one  doubts,  for  example,  that 
Richard  FitzRalph  was  lawful  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  though  he  was  consecrated  by 
English,  and  not  by  Irish  bishops.  The  see 
was  vacant  when  he  was  appointed,  he  got 
his  appointment  in  a  lawful  way,  and  he  was 
duly  consecrated.  Therefore  he  was  the  true 
successor  of  David  O'Hiraghty. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
define  what  constitutes  lawful  appointment  to 
a  bishopric  l.  But  we  certainly  make  a  mis- 

1  For  the  many  different  methods  used  in  early 
times  in  the  selection  of  bishops — popular  acclamation, 
election  by  the  corn-provincial  bishops  or  by  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  nomination  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  so  forth — see  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  i.  213-218.  It  is  manifest  that 
none  of  these  methods  of  selection  can  claim  to  be  the 
only  permissible  method.  All  that  it  seems  possible 
to  say  is  that  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  selection 
by  the  consecration  of  the  elect,  and  the  carrying  on 
of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  his  person,  are  essential. 
B 
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take  if  we  assume  that  the  Irish  reforming 
bishops  were  less  regularly  appointed  than 
their  predecessors  of,  say,  the  early  years  of 
Henry  VIII.  They  were,  it  is  true,  appointed 
in  a  different  way.  For,  putting  the  matter 
roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  bishops  of  the 
first  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  ap 
pointed  by  the  Pope  ;  those  whom  we  account 
their  successors,  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Crown.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
latter  of  these  two  modes  of  appointment  may 
not  be  just  as  regular  as  the  other.  Now,  in 
the  period  which  immediately  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  cathedral  system  in  Ireland 
(i.e.  in  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries), 
the  steps  which  were  considered  necessary 
in  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  were  the 
following.  On  a  voidance  of  the  see  a  licence 
to  elect  was  issued  by  the  Sovereign  to  the 
chapter,  or,  in  the  case  of  dioceses  like  Meath 
which  had  no  chapters,  to  the  archdeacon 
and  clergy.  A  bishop  having  been  elected  in 
accordance  with  this  licence,  the  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop  and  assented  to 
by  the  Crown ;  the  elect  was  then  consecrated, 
and  the  temporalities  of  the  diocese  were 
restored  to  him.  All  this  being  accomplished, 
he  was  regarded  as  in  lawful  occupation.  You 
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will  observe  that  the  Pope  had  nothing  to 
say  either  to  the  choice  of  the  bishop  or  to 
his  consecration.  These  were  matters  to  be 
arranged  between  the  king,  the  archbishop  of 
the  province,  and  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral. 
And  the  king  had  almost  always  a  predomi 
nating  influence  in  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
be  elected,  if  he  chose  to  exercise  it. 

But  in  the  case  of  archbishops  the  Pope 
had  more  voice.  For  the  custom  had  grown 
up  in  the  early  middle  ages  that  the  Pope 
should  send  the  pall  to  each  archbishop  after 
his  consecration,  and  it  came  to  be  held  that 
no  archiepiscopal  act  could  be  performed  until 
the  pall  had  been  received.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  confirmation  of  the  election  of 
an  archbishop  practically,  and  after  a  time 
formally,  rested  with  the  Pope. 

But  as  the  centuries  went  on  the  Pope 
found  means,  which  I  need  not  describe,  to 
arrogate  to  himself  more  power  in  the  appoint 
ment  both  of  archbishops  and  bishops.  In 
the  end,  election  by  the  chapter  became  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  bishops 
were  appointed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Pope  by  way  of  provision.  We  all  know  how 
the  kings  and  people  of  England  waged  war 
against  the  Pope's  provisors;  but  the  result 
B  2, 
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was  not,  in  Ireland  at  least,  very  great.  The 
Pope  now  and  then  yielded :  far  more  often 
the  king  agreed,  after  a  struggle,  to  accept  his 
candidate.  But  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cite  a  single  instance  in  which  a  bishop  or 
an  archbishop  was  regarded  as  validly  estab 
lished  in  his  see  by  papal  provision  alone, 
without  the  royal  assent.  In  fact,  without 
the  royal  assent  there  could  be  no  restitution 
of  temporalities,  and  therefore  no  income  for 
the  bishop. 

The  struggle  for  the  control  of  episcopal 
appointments  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  1536  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  was  thrown  off,  and  provisions  became 
illegal.  In  relation  to  appointments  to  eccle 
siastical  offices  this  was  no  revolution,  it 
only  translated  into  fact  what  for  centuries 
had  been  theory.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  and 
of  his  successors,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
we  find  the  chapters  once  more  electing  their 
bishops,  and  all  the  old  forms  of  appointment 
revived.  The  only  considerable  change  was 
the  abolition  of  the  papal  confirmation  of 
archbishops.  It  was  not  till  1560  that  the 
election  of  bishops  by  chapter  was  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  ifts  worth  noticing 
that,  in  spite  of  the  statute,  the  old  system  of 
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election  seems  to  have  gone  on  as  before  till 
about  the  year  1567!. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  bishops  appointed  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  he  provided  bishops  in  opposition 
to  them.  Thus,  from  1536  onwards,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  that  there  should  be  rival 
claimants  to  an  Irish  see — one  nominated  by 
the  king  or  queen,  always  (up  to  about  1567) 
elected  by  the  chapter  and  in  actual  posses 
sion,  the  other  nominated  by  the  Pope,  not 
elected  by  the  chapter,  not  confirmed  by  the 
archbishop,  not  assented  to  by  the  Crown,  not 
in  possession,  and  in  very  many  cases  not 
living  in  the  diocese,  but  employed  elsewhere 
in  plotting  treason  against  the  lawful  sovereign 
of  Ireland. 

Which  are  we  to  accept  as  having  been  the 

1  There  is  evidence  that  the  following  bishops  were 
elected  by  the  chapters:  AdamLoftus  of  Armagh  '156  j); 
Hugh  Brady  of  Meath  (1563) ;  Robert  Dale  of  Kildare 
(1563) ;  James  M('Cawill  of  Down  (1565) ;  John  De- 
vereuxof  Leighlin  (1566);  Christopher  Gafney  of  Os- 
sory  (1566) ;  and  Daniel  Kavanagh  of  Leighlin  (1567). 
Morrin,  Calendar  of  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  1861,  i.  473,  484,  493, 
499 ;  Shirley,  Original  Letters  and  Papers  in  Illustration 
of  the  Historif  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  London,  1851, 
119,  149,277,298. 
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lawful  bishop?  It  is  no  doubt  a  question  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  but  no  Anglican  can  give 
bis  judgement  in  favour  of  the  papal  bishops. 
If  he  does  he  must  face  the  further  question, 
What  will  you  do  if  the  Pope,  defying  the 
law  of  the  land,  nominates  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to-morrow?  And  if  we  decide 
that  the  method  of  appointment  inaugurated 
or  restored  at  the  Reformation  is  valid,  while 
appointment  by  papal  authority  alone  is  in 
valid,  then  there  is  no  question  to  argue. 
We  have  in  our  several  dioceses  successions 
of  bishops  which  go  back  beyond  the  six 
teenth  century,  successions  which  are  prac 
tically  unbroken  save  in  a  few  dioceses  in 
which,  for  considerable  periods,  appointments 
were  not  made.  All  the  bishops  whose  names 
appear  in  the  lists  of  these  successions  up  to 
j  870  were  selected,  or  at  any  rate  assented  to  as 
such,  by  the  Crown  ;  and  they  were  duly  conse 
crated.  They  were  therefore  on  our  hypothesis 
lawful  bishops  of  their  several  dioceses. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  enter,  to  some  extent, 
into  details. 

'At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth/  wrote  Dr. 
Brady  just  forty  years  ago1,  'the  Marian  bishops 

1    Alleged  Conversion,  193. 
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were  beyond  dispute  the  true  bishops  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.'  And  the  statement  has 
been  echoed  a  good  many  times  since  then.  It  is 
a  statement  which  I  accept.  Let  us  see  how  it 
works  out.  About  the  year  1535  died  John 
Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Henry  issued  a  licence  to 
the  chapters  to  elect  a  successor  to  him 1,  and 
recommended  Dominick  Tirrey.  Tirrey  was 
accordingly  elected  and  consecrated.  He  was 
still  bishop  in  the  year  1554.  Therefore  he 
was  a  Marian  bishop.  But  he  died  or  resigned 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  1557,  and  Roger 
Skiddy  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  In  Sep 
tember,  Queen  Mary  wrote  to  the  Deputy2, 
ordering  that  the  temporalities  should  be  re 
stored  to  him,  since  the  sees  were  in  the 
donation  of  the  Crown,  and  adding  that  she 
had  communicated  some  time  before  with 
the  Pope,  who  would  no  doubt  soon  send 
Skiddy's  Bull3.  Skiddy  was  still  uncon- 
secrated  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
and  accordingly,  having  ascertained  that  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  chapters,  she  gave 

1  Bennet  MS.,  quoted  by  Brady,  Cork,  Cloyne,  and 
Ross,  iii.  45.  .  2  Morrin,  i.  377. 

3  According  to  a  memorandum  printed  by  Shirley 
(Original  Letters,  p.  115),  the  Bulls  were  actually  sent. 
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him  a  fresh  appointment,  and  issued  a  man 
date  for  his  consecration,  July  31,  I5621. 
His  consecration  seems  to  have  been  deferred 
till  after  June  9,  15642;  and  he  resigned 
March  18,  1566 3.  From  Roger  Skiddy  to 
Dr.  Meade  there  has  been  an  unbroken  suc 
cession  of  Bishops  of  Cork,  if  we  except  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  Restoration.  But  it 
stands  absolutely  apart  from  the  Roman  suc 
cession.  For  the  Pope  rejected  Tirrey,  and 
on  September  24,  1540,  after  he  had  got 
lawful  possession  of  the  see,  provided  Lewis 
Macnamara  as  the  successor  of  Bennet.  On 
his  death,  a  few  days  or  weeks  later,  John 
O'Heyne  was  provided,  November  5,  1540, 
and  on  his  death  Nicholas  Landes,  February 
27,  1568  4.  Thus,  neither  Tirrey  nor  Skiddy 
has  any  place  in  the  Roman  succession,  though 
the  Marian  bishops,  as  we  are  told,  were  '  the 
true  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.' 

But  that  is  not  the  only  comment  to  be 
made  on  this  case.  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  it  proves  that  the  Edwardine  bishops 

1  Morrin,  i.  466,  472. 

2  Fiants  of  Elisabeth  (in  Appendices  to  Reports  of 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in  Ireland,  xi. 
sqq.),  666.  3  Morrin,  i.  500. 

4  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  84  sq. 
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were  not  in  all  cases  rejected  by  Queen  Mary 
in  favour  of  prelates  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Pope  before  the  Queen's  accession,  but 
had  not  yet  got  possession.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  this  was  so,  but  there  is  no 
room  for  the  supposition  that  Mary  sup 
ported  the  Pope's  candidate  for  the  see  of 
Cork  against  Tirrey. 

Again,  even  under  Mary,  the  Pope  did  not 
issue  provisions  to  bishoprics  at  will.  The 
Queen  in  this  instance  took  the  initiative. 
She  appointed  Skiddy,  and  apparently  had 
him  elected  by  the  chapters,  and  she  gave 
him  his  temporalities  without  waiting  for 
a  provision  from  the  Apostolic  See.  Pro 
visions  were  of  course  no  longer  illegal,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Queen  regarded  the 
appointment  as  already  made  when  she 
ordered  the  restitution.  The  issuing  of  the 
Bull  of  provision  was  a  mere  form  ;  it  would 
come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus,  the  Queen 
really  claimed,  just  as  her  father  had  done, 
the  right  to  appoint  to  bishoprics,  since  they 
were  c  in  the  donation  of  the  Crown.' 

And  another  comment.  The  Queen's  letters 
betray  complete  ignorance  of  the  succession 
which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  set  up  in 
the  diocese  of  Cork.  It  suggests  that  these 
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papal  titular  bishops  were  absolutely  insignifi 
cant  persons  about  whom  no  one  in  their 
dioceses  knew  or  cared  anything  —  mere 
'  bishops  in  nubibus,'  to  use  the  phrase  which 
the  late  Dr.  Groves  applied  to  them  in  his 
excellent  and  most  learned  work  on  the 
Titular  Archbishops  of  Ireland.  In  the  present 
case  we  have  another  most  convincing  proof 
of  their  insignificance.  Before  Skiddy's 
appointment  by  Queen  Mary  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Kinsale  addressed  a  petition  to  her 
in  favour  of  one  Patrick  Roche 1.  Apparently 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  Queen  of  the  fact 
that  they  already  had  a  bishop  provided  by 
the  Pope. 

But  we  must  turn  to  another  Marian  bishop. 
The  Bishop  of  Meath — Edward  Staples — 
was  deprived  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  Queen  Mary  in  1554.  Shortly  afterwards 
William  Walsh  was  elected  by  the  'chapter 
and  clergy  '  of  the  diocese,  acting  under  royal 
licence,  as  his  successor,  and  the  temporalities 
were  restored  to  him2.  All  this  was  done 
without  any  communication,  so  far  as  can  be 
discovered,  with  the  Pope,  and  certainly  before 
Pole  had  presented  himself  to  her  Majesty  as 

1  Cotton,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibemicae,  i.2  222. 

2  Morrin,  i.  314,  327,  337. 
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Papal  Legate.  Subsequently  Pole  provided 
Walsh  to  the  see  on  condition  that  he  obtained 
provision  from  the  Pope  himself  within  a 
year.  Without  fulfilling  this  condition  Walsh 
was  consecrated.  He  was  deprived  by  Elizabeth 
in  I5601. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Anglicans  are  bound 
to  accept  Walsh  as  a  'true  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.'  And,  if  so,  we  are  also 
bound  to  recognize  the  lawfulness  of  his 
predecessor's  deprivation  by  royal  authority, 
since,  if  it  was  invalid.  Walsh  was  simply  an 
intruder  into  a  see  which  was  not  vacant. 
But  if  the  deprivation  of  Staples  by  royal 
authority  held  good,  so  also  did  that  of  Walsh 
himself.  The  see,  therefore,  was  void  when 
Hugh  Brady  was  elected  in  1563,  and  he  and 
the  bishops  lawfully  appointed  in  succession 
to  him,  down  to  Dr.  Keene,  were  not  intruders 
but  '  true  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.' 
The  matter  is  perfectly  simple  for  us,  but  it  is 
not  so  simple  for  our  Roman  Catholic  friends. 
For  Walsh,  as  we  have  seen,  got  himself 
consecrated  without  a  papal  provision.  For 
this  offence  he  incurred  deprivation,  and 
accordingly,  on  September  6,  1564,  the  see 
was  declared  in  Consistory  to  be  still  vacant 2. 

1  Brady,  Succession,  i.  235.  2  Ib.,  236. 
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Thus  it  seems  that  after  all  Walsh  was  not 
Bishop  of  Meath,  from  the  Roman  point  of 
view,  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Mary! 
How  far  his  absolution  by  the  Pope,  more 
than  four  years  after  his  expulsion  from  his 
diocese,  could  by  retrospective  action  make 
him  a  lawful  bishop  before  his  expulsion 
I  leave  to  be  determined  by  Roman  canonists. 
We  shall  certainly  not  admit  that  any  such 
rehabilitation  could  make  him  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  which  another  bishop  was  already 
in  legal  occupation.  Nor  can  we  count  as 
his  true  successor  a  titular  whom  the  Pope 
provided  nearly  half  a  century  after  his  death, 
when  James  Ussher  had  already  been  appointed 
to  the  see  *. 

We  may  turn  now  to  John  Thonery  or 
O'Tonory,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Bale  had  deserted 
his  diocese  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  bishop  was  found  for  it.  The 
licence  for  election  was  dated  December  26, 
1553,  the  mandate  for  consecration  December 
31,  and  four  days  later  the  restitution  of  tempo 
ralities  was  ordered 2.  No  record  has  been 

1  Brady,  Succession,  1.238.  Ussherhad  been  appointed 
early  in  the  year  1621.    Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  of  James  /,  495, 

497>  510- 

2  Morrin,  i.  306,  307. 
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found  of  confirmation  or  provision  by  the 
Pope,  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  no 
such  thing  ever  took  place1.  Mr.  Carrigan 
comforts  himself  with  the  assurance  that  for 
his  irregularity  Thonery  was  absolved  by 
Pole,  who  entered  England  nearly  a  year  after 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  see  of  Ossory. 
It  is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  given  for 
the  inclusion  of  Thonery  in  the  list  of  Papal 
bishops  of  Ossory,  but  Mr.  Carrigan  does  not 
tell  us  on  what  authority  it  is  based.  Thonery 
seems  to  have  held  the  see  till  1565,  and 
Christopher  Gafney  was  elected  bishop  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  or  early  in  1566  2. 
From  him  there  has  been  a  regular  succession 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  Pope  did  not 
bethink  himself  of  appointing  a  successor  till 
March,  1 58  2,  when  Walsh  was  the  lawful  bishop. 
Thomas  Strong,  the  bishop  then  provided 
by  the  Pope,  spent  some  months  of  1584  in 
Ireland,  though  whether  any  of  them  were 
passed  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory  we  cannot 
tell.  He  died  in  1602,  in  Spain,  and  after 
his  death  there  was  a  period  of  eighteen  years 
without  papal  titulars  3. 

Ferns,  like  Cork,  received  from  Henry  VIII 

1  Carrigan,  i.  70.  2  Morrin,  i.  499. 

8  Carrigan,  73-93. 
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a  bishop  whom  the  Pope  did  not  accept. 
Alexander  Devereux  became  bishop  in  1539  l. 
Two  years  later  two  rival  bishops  were  pro 
vided  in  rapid  succession,  one  on  March  30, 
1541,  the  other  on  June  3  in  the  same  year, 
the  see  in  both  cases  being  declared  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Pursell,  Devereux' s  immediate 
predecessor2.  However,  Devereux  kept  posses 
sion  through  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  till  his  death  in  1566. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  record 
during  this  long  period  that  he  was  ab 
solved  or  provided  or  confirmed  by  the 
Pope.  It  was  only  from  the  provision  given 
to  his  papal  successor  sixteen  years  after  his 
death  that  Brady  was  able  to  make  the  dis 
covery  that  he  was,  after  all — at  the  end  of  his 
life,  at  any  rate — a  good  Catholic  and  lawful 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  therefore  to  be  included 
in  the  papal  succession.  For  does  not  the 
Pope  declare  that  the  see  was  in  1582  vacant 
by  his  death  ?  The  statement  is  indeed  untrue, 
for  at  that  moment  the  see  was  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Alexander's  successor,  John 
Devereux,  and  a  Queen's  letter  had  already 
been  issued  for  the  translation  thereto  of 

1  Morrin,  i.  53.  2  Brady,  Succession,  i.  374. 
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Hugh  Allen,  Bishop  of  Down l.     The  provisor 
of  1582  was  merely  an  intruder. 

The  facts  as  to  the  episcopal  succession  in 
Elphin  are  instructive.  To  that  see  no  less 
than  eight  persons  are  recorded  to  have  been 
appointed  between  1525  and  1550,  and  it 
seems  that  there  were  occasionally  three  rival 
bishops  at  one  time.  Thus,  Bernard  O'Higgin 
was  provided  in  1542,  and  yet  in  February, 
1545,  ignoring  this  appointment,  the  Pope 
provided  John  O'Heyne.  Since  O'Higgiu 
resigned  in  1561  to  the  Papal  authorities, 
it  may  be  assumed  that,  at  any  rate  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  was  recognized 
by  the  Pope  as  bishop 2.  But  was  he  recog 
nized  by  the  Crown?  On  April  10,  1552, 
a  grant  of  the  see  was  made  by  Edward  VI, 
under  a  Royal  Letter  of  November  23,  1551, 
to  Roland  Burke,  or  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  the  two  dioceses  being  united  for  his 
life3.  He  died  in  June,  1580*,  and  it  was 
apparently  on  his  death  that  Thomas  Chester 

1  Morrin,  ii.  31. 

2  Brady,  Succession)  ii.  199  sq. 

3  Fiants  of  Edward,  987.     The  grant  was  obtained 
•with  difficulty  on  the  application  of  de  Burgo,  sup 
ported  by  the  Deputy.   Shirley,  50-53. 

4  Lynch,  676. 
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was  appointed  bishop,  since  he  was  *  elect ' 
on  September  7,  1582  1.  Certainly  de  Burgo 
was  regarded  as  bishop  of  both  dioceses  in 
1560 2,  aod  again  in  1574 3.  The  inference 
is  (in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con 
trary)  that  he  held  Elphin  throughout  the 
reign  of  Mary  4.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
was  never  admitted  as  bishop  of  that  diocese 
by  the  Pope ;  and  so  Cardinal  Moran  assures 
us  that  our  inference  is  incorrect.  De  Burgo, 
he  tells  us,  resigned  Elphin,  and  obtained 
a  pardon  for  having  accepted  it  from  King 
Edward.  And,  it  is  added,  '  he  ever  after 
extended  his  spiritual  care  only  to  his  own  see  ' 

1  Carew  State  Papers,  ii.  331. 

2  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland  (Ir.  Arch.  Soc.),  ii.  App. 
ii.  p.  135. 

3  Careiv  State  Papers,  iv.  473,  475. 

4  The  language   of  Lynch  is  ambiguous  (p.  676). 
After  mentioning  Bernard  O'Higgin,  he  proceeds,  'Cui 
Bernardo  Maria  Regina  Episcopatum  ilium  [Elphi- 
nensem]  restituisse  et  Cluanfert.  Rolando  non  ademisse 
videtur,  quod  schismati  nuntium  remiserit,  et  con 
cubinae  non  adhaeserit,  et  insuper  de  industria  Romam 
adiverit,  ut  a  caede  quam  Lochrechensi  Rectori  attulit, 
absolutionem  impetraret.     Regina  tamen  Elizabetha 
sceptrum  consecuta.    Episcopatu   se  non   abdicavit.1 
Whatever  this  may  mean,  the  word  '  videtur '  implies 
that  Lynch  was  not  sure  of  his  facts.     He  does  not 
mention  de  Burgo  in  his  list  of  Bishops  of  Elphin. 
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of  -  Clonfert 1.  For  all  this  no  proof  is  given 
beyond  the  fact  that  in  recording  his  death  the 
annalists  call  him  simply  '  Bishop  of  Clonfert,' 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  bishop  of  both  sees 
in  1560  and  1574  is  overlooked.  If  his 
pardon  prevented  him  from  exercising  spiritual 
supervision  over  Elphin  in  Mary's  reign,  it 
did  not,  apparently,  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  resume  the  oversight  of  that  diocese 
under  her  successor.  It  is  easier  to  believe 
that  he  held  it  under  Mary,  and  was,  therefore, 
'true  Bishop.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  his  death  till  the  union  of  the  diocese 
with  Kilmore,  the  Irish  Church  has  main 
tained  a  regular  succession. 

One  other  Marian  bishop  is  worthy  of  men 
tion,  Roland  Baron,  or  FitzGerald,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel.  He  was  appointed  in  the  usual  way 
in  November,  1553  2,  a  year  before  Cardinal 
Pole's  arrival.  He  never  received  any  recog 
nition  from  the  Pope.  Yet  Brady  included 
him  in  his  list  of  the  'true  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland 3.'  He  can  have  had  no 
better  reason  for  doing  so  than  the  circum 
stance  that  he  was  a  Marian  bishop  ;  for  the 

1  Moran,  Episcopal  Succession,  14. 

2  Morrin,  i.  306,  310,318. 

3  Brady,  Alleged  Conversion,  109. 

C 
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Pope  in  1567  provided  Maurice  MacGibbon 
to  the  see,  and  the  Consistorial  Acts,  according 
to  one  copy,  expressly  state  that  it  had  been 
vacant  for  more  than  sixteen  years  •"•,  which 
brings  us  back  to  the  date  of  the  death  of 
FitzGerald's  predecessor,  Edward  Butler,  as 
given  by  Mant  2 — March,  1551.  Thus  the 
episcopate  of  FitzGerald  is  ignored. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  the 
Marian  bishops.  My  reason  for  giving  so 
much  attention  to  them  was  two -fold.  In 
the  first  place,  I  wished  to  show  you  that 
while  on  Catholic  principles,  as  Anglican 
Churchmen  understand  them,  the  Marian 
bishops  were  without  exception  true  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  this  proposition 
can  by  no  means  be  accepted  by  a  consistent 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
in  Ireland.  For  it  is  certain  that  at  least  some 
of  the  Marian  bishops  had  neither  provision 
nor  recognition  of  any  other  kind  from  Rome  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  assume,  as  Brady 
and  others  do,  that  they  had  such  recognition 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in 

1  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  5.  Moran  (Episcopal  Succes 
sion,  23),  is  silent  about  this.  He  implies  that  Roland 
was  recognized  by  the  Pope,  and  declares  that  'no  doubt 
is  entertained'  of  his  orthodoxy.  2  i.  191. 
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favour  of  the  supposition.  And,  secondly, 
our  investigation  has  proved  that  in  some 
instances  the  prelates,  of  whom  the  present 
Romanist  bishops  in  Ireland  claim  to  be  the 
successors  in  their  several  sees,  were  really 
intruders  who,  armed  with  provisions,  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  displace  lawful 
bishops,  appointed  years  earlier,  in  some  cases 
by  papal  authority,  but  in  the  new  provi 
sions  absolutely  ignored.  Even  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  episcopal 
appointments  actually  or  virtually  made  by 
authority  of  the  Crown  are  valid,  while  ap 
pointments  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  Crown  are  invalid,  would  hardly  con 
tend  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
Pope  to  provide  a  bishop  for  a  see  which 
is  not  void.  In  all  cases  where  this  was  done 
the  Roman  succession  is  vitiated  from  the 
very  beginning;  and  it  has  happened  more 
frequently  than  not. 

In  six  dioceses  only  (out  of  thirty-one)  can  it 
be  shown  that  the  papal  titulars,  from  whom 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  de 
scended,  were  appointed  while  the  sees  to  which 
they  were  provided  were  vacant.  And  of 
these  six,  one  was  Ardagh,  for  which  John 
C  2 
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Garvey  had  been  given  a  Queen's  Letter 
more  than  three  years  before  the  first  titu 
lar,  Richard  Brady,  was  provided  1.  Garvey 
having  apparently  declined  the  appointment, 
the  diocese  was  subsequently  placed  in  charge 
of  a  custodian 2.  Another  was  Killaloe,  which 
had  a  bishop-elect  in  1570 3,  O'Moloney,  the 
first  titular,  not  being  provided  till  January  10, 
157 14.  Omitting  these  two  we  have  four 
dioceses  to  which  titulars  were  appointed 
during  vacancy,  viz.  Armagh,  Dromore,  Ra- 
phoe,  and  Kilfenora5.  In  one  at  least 

1  Morrin,  i.  551 ;  Brady,  Succession,  i.  291. 
-  Morrin,  ii.  66. 

3  Ib.,  1.539.    Cornp.  Strype,  quoted  by  Cotton,  ^463. 

4  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  118. 

5  Donat  O'Teige  was  provided  to  Armagh  on  the 
death  of  Dowdall,   February  7,   1560;    the   Queen's 
letters  for  the  appointment  of  Adam  Loftus  were  not 
issued  till  October  30,  1561  (Brady,  Succession,  i.  218  ; 
Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  460).     Patrick  Maccual  was  pro 
vided  to  Dromore,  January  23,  1576,  on  the  death  of 
Arthur  Magenis,  John  Todd's  appointment  not  taking 
place  till  1606  (Brady,  Succession,  i.  300;   Col.  Pat. 
Rolls,  James  I,  98).     In  Raphoe,  Arthur  O'Gallagher, 
though  originally  provided  during  the  episcopacy  of 
Cornelius  O'Kaan,  was  probably  accepted  as  his  suc 
cessor  under  Queen   Mary.     On   his  death,   Donald 
Magongail  was  provided,  January  28,  1562.     In  the 
Anglican    succession   there   was   a  break    till    1603 
(Brady,  Succession,  i.  307  ;  Cotton,  iii.  35O\ 
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of  these  cases  it  was  by  a  mere  accident 
that  the  see  was  vacant  at  the  date  of  the 
provision.  For  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
John  O'Nialain  in  1572.  there  was  no  papal 
appointment  to  Kilfenora  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  Andrew  Lynch  being  provided 
as  his  successor  in  1647,  and  all  O'Nialain's 
successors  up  to  Sibthorp,  who  was  translated 
to  Limerick  in  1642,  being  ignored1.  Thus 
there  were  but  three  dioceses  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  in  which  the  papal  succession,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  been  otherwise  valid, 
was  not  intrusive  2.  The  certainly  intrusive 
successions  number  eighteen3,  or,  if  we  include 

1  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  127. 

2  The  case  of  Leighlin  is  peculiar,  and  has  therefore 
been  left  out  of  account.    Francis  de  Ribera  was  pro 
vided  to  that  diocese,  September  n,  1587,  when  it 
happened  to  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Kava- 
nagh,  April  4,  1587.     But  the  see  is  declared  to  have 
been  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  Ofilay,  no  men 
tion  being  made  of  Kavanagh  (Brady,  Succession,  i. 
388).    It  follows  that  unless  William  Ofilay  is  a  clerical 
error  for  Bishop  Thomas  Ofilay,  who  died  1566,  Ribera 
was  not  the  first  titular.    But  no  other  notice  remains 
of  William  Ofilay,  and  Lynch  (361)  states  that  there  was 
no  papal  bishop  between  Thomas  Ofilay  and  Ribera. 

3  Meath,  Clonmacnoise,  Down  and  Connor,  Kilmore, 
Derry,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Ossory,  Ferns,  Cashel,Waterford 
and  Lismore,  Cork  and  Cloyne,  Ross,  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
Tuam,  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh.  The  facts  are  gathered 
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the  three  dioceses  which  we  have  been  con 
sidering,  twenty -one.  For  the  six  remaining 
dioceses  l  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  me 

from  a  comparison  of  Cotton  with  Brady  under  the 
several  dioceses.  The  papal  succession  in  Kilmore 
goes  back  to  John  MacBrady,  who  was  provided  No 
vember  5,  1540,  during  the  episcopate  of  Edmund 
Nugent.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  recognition 
under  Queen  Mary.  But  the  facts  are  not  very  clear 
(Cotton,  iii.  156;  Brady,  Succession,  i.  279;  Ware, 
i.  230).  A  memorial  of  1568,  addressed  to  Adam 
Loftus,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Blair  Smith,  is  signed  by  '  F.  Darensis.'  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  initial,  this  F.  must  have  been 
Bishop  of  Derry  (not  Kildare) ;  but  he  is  ignored  in 
the  provision  of  Redmond  O'Gallagher,  June  22,  1569 
(Brady,  i.  317).  This  justifies  the  inclusion  of  Derry 
in  the  present  list.  Maurice  MacG-ibbon  was  provided 
to  Cashel,  June  4,  1567,  though  James  MacCaghwell 
obtained  Queen's  Letters,  February  12  and  July  31, 
1567.  MacCaghwell  was  in  possession  when  Mac- 
Gibbon  entered  the  diocese  (Morrin,  i.  497,  502 ; 
Cotton,  i.2  ii ;  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  5).  Thomas 
O'Herlighy  was  provided  to  Ross,  December  17,  1561 
(Brady,  Succession,  ii.  no).  That  he  was  subsequently 
recognized  as  bishop  by  the  Crown  appears  from  the 
mention  of  him  in  Cat.  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  i.  401, 
and  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  given  for  doubting 
the  statement  of  Ware  that  he  resigned  the  see  in 
1570,  though  he  continued  to  act  as  bishop  by 
authority  of  the  Pope.  His  titular  successor  was 
appointed  while  William  Lyon  was  bishop. 

1  Three  deserve  special  mention,  Killala,  Achonry, 
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sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  first  bishops  of  the   papal   lines   of. 

and  Elphin.  In  Killala,  on  the  death  of  Richard 
Barrett,  Redmond  O'Gallagher  was  provided  as 
administrator,  November  6,  1545,  and  became  Bishop 
1549.  He  was  followed  in  the  papal  line  by  Donatus 
O'Gallagher  in  1570,  and  John  O'Casey  in  1580,  after 
whom  there  was  a  vacancy  till  1645.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  appointment  of  reformed  Bishops,  1545- 
1585.  Yet  in  the  Consistorial  Acts  of  the  provision 
of  Francis  Kirwan,  February  6,  1645,  the  see  is  said 
to  have  been  vacant  for  about  a  hundred  years,  'propter 
hereticorum  invasionem.'  Thus  the  three  provisions 
just  mentioned  are  ignored,  and  it  is  clearly  implied 
that  there  were  'heretical'  bishops  in  occupation. 
Francis  Kirwan  was  appointed  during  the  episcopate 
of  John  Maxwell  (Brady,  Succession,  ii.  173 ;  Cotton, 
iv.  66).  In  Achonry  the  papal  bishop  provided 
January  28,  1562,  Eugene  O'Harte,  afterwards  '  re 
nounced  his  bishoprick'  (i.e.  probably  his  provision) 
in  1585,  and  in  1587  he  was  plainly  recognized  as 
bishop  by  the  government,  though  it  appears  that  he 
still  maintained  his  connexion  with  the  papal  titulars 
(Brady,  ii.  186 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  ii.  566  ; 
]\forrm,  ii.  146 ;  Moran,  Episc.  Succession,  27).  If  he 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  reformed  succession,  the  first 
titular  (Lewis  Dillon,  provided  1641)  was  intruded 
while  John  Maxwell  was  Bishop.  In  the  case  of  Elphin 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  what  bishop  the  papal 
succession  begins.  The  evidence  of  the  Consistorial 
Acts  (Brady,  Succession,  ii.  198  sqq.)  does  not  enable  us 
to  decide  between  William  Magennis,  provided  June  16, 
1536,  Gabriel  de  Sancto  Sevo,  provided  August  27, 
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succession  were  appointed  during  voidance  of 
the  sees. 

Just  one  remark  before  passing  away  from 
the  subject  of  the  successions  of  bishops  in 
the  several  dioceses.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  breaks  in  the  papal  successions  have 
been  both  numerous  and  serious,  various 
dioceses  having  remained  without  papal  titu 
lar  bishops  for  long  periods — sometimes,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  so  long  a  time  as  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  And  it  has  been 
thought  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  these 
lacunae  in  the  series  were  almost  confined 
to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and  that  there  were 

1539,  and  Bernard  O'Donnell,  provided  June  3,  1541. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  intruder,  since  he  was 
appointed  two  months  before  the  death  of  John 
Maxey  who  had  been  provided  by  the  Pope  and 
accepted  by  the  King  (Cal.  of  Letters  and  Papers, 
Henry  VIII,  iv.  1511),  and  who  died  August  15,  1536 
(Ware,  i.  633).  So  also  was  O'Donnell :  for  the  bishop 
of  Elphin  who  attended  the  parliament  which  met  on 
June  16,  1541  (State  Papers  Henry  VIII,  iii.  307)  must 
have  been  appointed  before  him,  and  O'Donnell 
certainly  did  not  get  possession.  It  is  possible,  how 
ever,  that  the  succession  should  be  regarded  as  com 
mencing  with  Gabriel  de  Sancto  Sevo,  though  his 
episcopate  is  ignored  in  Acts  of  1545,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  see  was  vacant  when  he  was 
appointed. 
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similar,  but  longer  breaks  in  what  Dr.  Brady 
calls  the f  Protestant  succession ' 1.  This  answer 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  facts.  The  number 
of  dioceses  which  we  admit  to  have  suffered 
from  a  serious  breach  in  the  succession  of 
bishops  is  less  than  the  number  of  those 
which  are  confessed  to  have  been  without 
bishops  for  considerable  periods  in  the  Con- 
si  storial  Acts  cited  by  Dr.  Brady,  and  the 
intervals  of  vacancy  are,  on  the  average, 
much  shorter  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  Any  one  may  verify  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
as  I  have  done,  to  construct  a  table  of  the 
vacancies  in  the  several  sees  from  1536  to 
1650  2.  And  it  will  not  do  to  rejoin  with  the 
plea,  which  is  sometimes  heard 3,  that  the 
persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  appoint 
bishops.  No  amount  of  persecution  can  make 
it  impossible  to  keep  up  a  succession  by 
appointing  titulars  who  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  visit  their 
dioceses.  A  table  which  should  show  not 
merely  nominal  vacancies,  but  the  periods 

1  Brady,  Alleged  Conversion,  91. 

2  See  the  table  at  pp.  58,  59. 

3  Compare  Carrigan,  i.  73. 
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during  which  titular  bishops  were  living 
outside  their  dioceses,  or  even  outside  Ireland, 
would  probably  convince  some  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  Popes  maintained  a  succes 
sion  of  bishops  in  Ireland,  that  the  succession, 
such  as  it  was,  contributed  very  little  indeed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  Church  as 
an  organized  body,  or  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion  in  the  country.  To  take  a  single 
instance.  Our  table  would  record  but  one 
vacancy  of  eight  years  in  the  succession  of 
papal  bishops  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  Dr.  Groves 
assures  us — and  he  wrote  with  the  facts  be 
fore  him — that  the  four  Elizabethan  Roman 
Catholic  Primates  '  spent  in  Ireland  and  in 
their  sees  .  .  .  only  two  years  and  six  months ' 
out  of  a  period  of  forty-four  years  and  four 
months  l. 

1  Titular  Archbishops,  204. 
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III. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  the  last  question 
to  which  in  this  paper  I  propose  to  attempt 
to  supply  an  answer.  Did  the  bishops  of  the 
Irish  Church  give  their  assent  to  the  religious 
changes  made  in  the  Keformation  period  ? 

It  is  generally,  and  I  think  rightly,  held 
that  this  question  is  really  equivalent  to 
another,  Did  the  majority  of  the  bishops  who 
were  in  lawful  possession  of  Irish  sees  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  conform  1  If  the  Marian 
bishops  were  c  the  true  bishops  of  the  Irish 
Church ',  what  was  their  attitude  towards  the 
reforming  movement?  And  let  me  remind 
you  again  that  under  the  term  Marian  bishops 
I  do  not  include  mere  papal  titulars  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  that  I  do  include 
all  lawfully  appointed  bishops  then  actually 
in  occupation  and  recognized  by  the  crown. 

The  first  important  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  regard  to  religion  in  Ireland  was  the  sum 
moning  of  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Dublin, 
January  n,  156°-  At  it  were  passed  two 
important  Acts.  The  first  of  these  declared 
the  Crown  to  possess  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  in  this 
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realm,  and  required  all  ecclesiastical  persons, 
officers,  and  ministers,  under  penalty  of  de 
privation,  to  take  an  oath  acknowledging  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  second  was  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  enjoined  the  use  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book.  Now  in  this  Parlia 
ment  the  spiritual  peers  were  nineteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  and  the  temporal  peers — 
representing,  according  to  Leland^for  the  most 
part  Romanizing  families — twenty-three  2.  It 
seems  manifest  that  if  the  Irish  bishops  had 
made  any  show  of  resistance  to  these  reforming 
measures,  such  as  was  made  by  their  English 
brethren  under  similar  circumstances  not  long 
before,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  passed. 
Further,  it  is  known  that  the  first  of  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  was  put  in  force  early  in 
the  following  month,  and  that  two  bishops, 
Leverous  of  Kildare  and  Walsh  of  Meath, 
having  refused  the  oath,  were  deprived 3. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  other  bishops  having 
suffered  deprivation  at  that  time,  and  it  is 

1  History  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1773,  ii.  224. 

2  Cardinal  Moran,  on  grounds  which  appear  to  me 
quite  insufficient,  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  list  on 
which  this  remark  is  based.     Episcopal  Succession  in 
Ireland,  8,  26.      The  list  is  printed  in  Tracts  Relating 
to  Ireland  (Ir.  Arch.  Soc.)  ii.  App.  ii,  p.  135. 

3  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  199. 
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quite  certain  that  most  of  the  Marian  bishops 
retained  their  sees  well  on  into  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  said  also  that  both  bishops 
and  people  readily  obeyed  the  Act  of  Uni 
formity  l. 

Again,  we  learn  from  the  manuscript  Irish 
Annals  of  Dudley  Loftus,  in  Marsh's  Library, 
Dublin  2,  that  a  convocation  of  bishops  was 
held  in  the  same  year  'for  establishing  the 
Protestant  religion/  and  that  Bishop  Walsh  of 
Meath — one  of  the  two  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  refused  the  Oath  of  Su 
premacy — 'for  practising  against  it'  and  re 
fusing  to  conform,  was  imprisoned. 

The  natural  inference  from  these  facts  cer 
tainly  seems  to  be  that  Leverous  and  Walsh 
were  the  only  two  non-conforming  prelates  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  latter  offered  more  op 
position  than  the  former  to  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  that  were  being  made. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ? 
Very  little  notice,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
is  taken  of  the  important  statement  of  Loftus, 
in  which  Walsh,  and  Walsh  alone,  is  mentioned 

1  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  v  (1835),  P-  594  > 
A.  T.  Lee,  Episc.  Succ.,  59  sqq. 

2  Quoted  in  R.  King's  Primer  of  the  History  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland)  Dublin,  1868,  760. 
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as  '  practising '  against  the  synod  of  bishops. 
But  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  only 
two  bishops  are  known  to  have  been  deprived. 
Mr.  Carrigan,  for  instance  1 — and  I  mention 
him  as  the  most  recent  Roman  Catholic  writer 
known  to  me  who  has  dealt  with  the  question 
—is  perplexed  by  the  circumstance  that 
Bishop  Thonery  was  left  in  peace  in  his 
diocese  of  Ossory  till  his  death,  in  1565.  His 
suggestion  is  that  no  bishop  outside  the  pale, 
i.  e.  outside  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  Kildare,  was  asked  to  take  the  oath.  But, 
unfortunately  for  his  argument,  the  very  same 
document  which  tells  us  that  the  Bishops  of 
Meath  and  Kildare  refused  the  oath  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  February  4,  1560,  tells  us  also 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  took  it  at  the 
same  hour2.  And  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  Christopher  Bodkin  of  Tuain  was  not 
the  only  bishop  outside  the  pale  who  did  the 
same  thing.  For  in  a  letter  of  July  16, 
J5595  we  read:  'Where  Sir  Thomas  Filly, 
Bishop  of  Laughlyn,  has  acknowledged  by  his 
oath  and  writing  his  allegiance  to  her  High 
ness,  with  a  renunciation  of  all  foreign  author- 

1  History  of  Ossory,  i.  71  sq. 
'2  Fiants  of  Elisabeth)  199. 
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ity  and  jurisdiction,  making  humble  suit  to 
have  the  said  bishopric  conferred  on  him  ;  the 
Deputy  shall  make  a  grant  to  him  of  the 
same1.'  This  took  place  six  months  before 
the  oath  could  have  been  legally  demanded. 
And  we  have  it,  on  the  testimony  of  David 
Wolfe,  the  papal  delegate,  that  Koland  de 
Burgo,  Bishop  of  Elphin  and  Clonfert,  and 
some  of  the  bishops  of  Munster  likewise  took 
the  oath  2. 

And  our  inference  receives  further  support 
from  another  kind  of  evidence  which  must  be 
given  its  full  weight.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
advisers  are  not  likely  to  have  named  on 
commissions  men  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  or  of  whose  loyalty  they  had 
any  doubt.  And  yet  we  find  the  Marian 
archbishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and 
the  Marian  bishops  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  Leighlin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and 
Clonfert,  appointed  on  various  commissions 
between  the  years  1560  and  1571  3.  Among 

1  Carew  State  Papers,  i.  282.      Filly  had  actually 
taken  the  oath  (the  exact  terms  of  which  are  preserved) 
as  early  as  May  28.    Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland, 

I509-W4,  154- 

2  Moran,  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  i.  418. 

3  Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  263,  542,  666-668,  828,  1092, 
1417,  1418,  1424,  1525,  1635,  1846,  «fec. 
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the  powers  given  to  three  of  these  commissions 
in  1564,  was  that  of  'correcting  heresies'1, 
and  on  one  or  more  of  the  three,  eight  of  the 
eleven  bishops  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
appear.  There  can  be  very  little  room  to 
doubt  that  those  who  nominated  them  for 
such  a  duty  were  convinced  of  their  con 
formity.  Not  one  of  the  eleven,  except  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  a  bishop  of  the 
pale,  and  besides  them  there  were  only  ten 
Marian  bishops  2  who  are  known  to  have  been 
alive  when  the  earliest  of  these  commissions 
was  appointed. 

Now  it  happens  that  one  of  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  act  as  commissioners  for  the 
correction  of  heresies,  was  Thonery,  Bishop 
of  Ossory.  We  turn  to  Mr.  Carrigan  3  to  learn 
how  he  gets  over  a  fact  which  is  so  awkward 
from  his  point  of  view.  He  cites  a  document 
which  seems  to  him  to  prove  that  in  the 
beginning  of  1564  there  were  only  two 
*  reformed  '  prelates  in  Ireland,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  at  which 
some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  smile.  And  he 
further  tells  us  that  '  there  is  no  proof  that 

1  Ib.,  666-668. 

2  Including  Walsh   and  Leverous,  who  had   been 
deprived.  3  I.e. 
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Dr.  OTonory,  though  appointed,  ever  acted 
on  this  commission.'  and  that  'he  had  joined 
with  him  on  the  commission'  more  than  eleven 
persons  who  were  '  staunch  catholics.'  That 
is  to  say,  he  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  govern 
ment  appointed  a  number  of  men  to  act  on 
a  commission,  about  half  of  whom  were 
perfectly  certain  not  to  act ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  to  act  in  the  way  the  government  wished. 
This  is  not  likely.  And  though  it  might 
happen,  in  one  case  or  another,  that  a  mistake 
was  made  in  the  selection  of  an  individual 
commissioner,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
government  would  a  second  time  appoint 
upon  a  commission  one  who  had  refused  to 
serve,  or  who  had  otherwise  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  him. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Tuam  were  each  appointed  on 
commissions  five  several  times.  Did  they  five 
times  decline  to  act  ?  Or  did  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford  seven  times,  the  Bishop  of  Lime 
rick  four  times,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork  three 
times  disregard  the  royal  command  to  serve 
on  commissions  ?  This  is  really  an  impossible 
supposition. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Carrigan  argues  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  facts,  because  he  has  in  reserve 
D 
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what  he  considers  '  the  strongest  proof '  of 
Thonery's  orthodoxy.  In  the  Brief  by  which 
his  titular  successor  was  appointed  to  the 
see,  the  Pope  describes  it  as  vacant  'by  the 
death  of  the  roost  Rev.  John  Othoneri,  its  last 
bishop,'  and  the  corresponding  Consistorial 
Acts  are  even  more  emphatic :  '  per  obitum 
bonae  memoriae  Joannis  ultimi  episcopi.' 
Here,  we  are  told,  it  is  declared  that  Thonery, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  accounted 
a  Catholic  bishop.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  he  cannot  have  been  a  Protestant.  This 
is  an  argument  which  has  been  so  widely 
used  to  prove  the  non-conformity  of  certain 
Marian  bishops,  who  continued  to  hold  their 
sees  under  Elizabeth,  that  a  word  must  be 
said  about  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  such  phrases  the 
Pope  intended  to  give  certificates  of  orthodoxy 
to  deceased  prelates :  are  we  sure  that  he  had 
always  knowledge  which  justified  him  in  so 
doing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  often  the  popes 
may  have  been  more  ignorant  of  the  doings 
of  bishops,  whom  they  themselves  had  pro 
vided  to  Irish  sees,  than  we  are  now  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries.  Here  is  an 
instance.  Eugene  Magennis,  Bishop  of  Down, 
died,  it  seems,  in  1563,  and  on  October  12, 
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1565,  the  Pope  provided  the  notorious  Miler 
Magrath  to  succeed  him1.  But  we  read  in 
a  letter  of  Thomas  Lancaster  to  Cecil,  dated 
May  31,  1567  2,  '  Meyler  Magrath,  the  titular 
bishop  of  Down,  who  of  late  came  from  Rome, 
came  to  the  Lord  Deputy  at  Drogheda.'  A 
few  days  later  we  are  told 3  that  he  *  craves  to 
be  restored,'  and  within  a  month  he  had 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  4.  That  he  was  '  restored  ' 
to  the  bishopric  of  Down  is  not  probable,  but 
he  certainly  obtained  an  appointment  from 
the  Queen  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Clogher 
in  September,  i57o5,  and  five  months  later 
he  was  advanced  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Cashel6.  But  so  little  did  the  Pope  know 
of  these  strange  proceedings  that  it  was  only 
on  March  14,  1580,  that  Magrath  was  deprived 
by  papal  authority  of  his  bishopric  of  Down, 
for  heresy  and  other  offences7.  If  he  had 
happened  to  die  before  that  day  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  see  would  have  been 
declared  vacant,  not  by  his  deprivation,  but 

1  Brady,  Succession)  i.  264. 

2  Col.  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  i.  334.         3  Ib.,  337. 

4  Shirley,  307. 

5  Cotton,  Fasti,  iu.  78.  6  Ib.,  i.2  n. 
7  Brady,  I.e. 

D  a 
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by  his  death,  and  an  argument  from  the 
phrase  '  per  obitum '  would  have  established 
his  '  orthodoxy.' 

Would  the  argument  have  been  more  valid 
if  the  phrase  had  been  enriched  by  the  addi 
tion  '  bonae  memoriae '  ?  I  do  not  think  'so. 
John  Quin,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  provided 
to  that  see  by  the  Pope  in  I5241,  though  the 
king  was  desirous  that  Walter  Wellesley,  Prior 
of  Connal,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
should  be  appointed2.  Brady  tells  us  that 
he  was  deprived  by  Edward  VI,  and  restored 
by  Queen  Mary.  But  I  can  find  no  warrant 
for  these  statements.  I  learn,  on  the  con 
trary,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  on  March  i,  1551,  he  was  one  of  the 
five  bishops  who  alone  are  known  to  have 
assented  to  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book  into  Ireland,  the  others  being 
such  well-known  reformers  as  George  Browne, 
Edward  Staples,  Thomas  Lancaster,  and  Robert 
Travers  3  ;  and  that  he  resigned  his  see  to  the 
king  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  on  the  plea 
of  infirmity 4.  There  is  not  a  single  indica- 

1  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  41. 

2  Carew  State  Papers,  i.  18.  :i  Mant,  i.  198. 
4  Morrin,  i.  222, 233.     Cp.  a  letter  from  St.  Leger  to 

Cecil,  Jan.  19,  1551,  in  Shirley's  Original  Letters,  47. 
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tion,  I  believe,  that  he  continued  to  hold  his 
bishopric  after  this  date,  except  the  one  fact 
which  I  must  now  mention.  In  the  provision 
of  his  successor,  Hugh  Lacy,  November  24, 
1556,  the  see  of  Limerick  is  said  to  have 
been  rendered  vacant  by  his  death,  and  he  is 
pronounced  to  be  '  bonae  memoriae  ' l.  The 
explanation  of  these  statements  is  simple.  Of 
course  the  Pope  could  not  recognize  a  resig 
nation  to  a  heretical  king,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
Quin  was  the  only  prelate  of  papal  appoint 
ment  in  Ireland  who  in  i55l  professed  his 
acceptance  of  the  new  Prayer-book.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  a  man  may  be  '  bonae  me 
moriae  '  without  having  been  a  very  staunch 
or  consistent  Romanist.  And  yet  it  is  mainly 
on  the  strength  of  such  formulae  as  ( per 
obitum  N.  vacantem '  and  '  bonae  memoriae  ' 
that  Dr.  Brady  and  others  ask  us  to  believe 
that  twenty-one  of  the  Marian  bishops  of 
Ireland  opposed  the  Reformation2. 

St.  Leger  informs  us  that  lie  was  '  both  old  and  blind,' 
and  he  seems  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  pub 
lication  of  a  Latin  rendering  of  the  English  Com 
munion  Office. 

1  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  42. 

2  Alleged  Conversion,  166. 
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But  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  further  remark. 
If  it  be  true  that  when  the  words  '  bonae  me 
moriae  '  occur  in  Consistorial  Acts  or  Papal 
Bulls,  they  were  inserted  by  the  Pope  or  his 
officials  with  adequate  knowledge  and  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  a  testimonial  to 
character  and  orthodoxy,  why  are  we  pre 
cluded  from  arguing  that  when  the  phrase 
is  omitted  some  doubts  were  entertained  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  person  referred  to  ?  And, 
let  me  ask,  what  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  if 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  certain  Marian 
bishops  received  no  recognition  as  such  from 
the  Curia,  and  that  they  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  provision  of  the  titulars  appointed  in 
the  next  reign  ?  Unless  this  argument  e  ai- 
lentio  is  altogether  misleading,  we  have  from 
it  a  confirmation  of  our  belief  that  Roland 
Baron,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  Roger  Skiddy, 
Bishop-elect  of  Cork;  Eugene  Magennis,  Bishop 
of  Down  ;  Patrick  MacMahon,  Bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh  l  ;  Arthur  Magenis,  Bishop  of  Dromore ; 
Eugene  O'Doherty,  Bishop  of  Berry  (if  he 
survived  Queen  Mary) ;  Alexander  Devereux, 

1  He  was  deprived,  it  seems,  by  the  Pope  for  various 
offences  in  1568,  though  Brady  (Succession,  i.  290) 
thought  the  Bull  of  deposition  was  either  forged  or 
fraudulently  obtained.  A  convenient  hypothesis  ! 
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Bishop  of  Ferns l ;  Hugh  Lacy,  Bishop  of 
Limerick ;  James  Fitzmaurice,  Bishop  of  Ard- 
fert ;  Terence  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Killaloe ; 
Christopher  Bodkin,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; 
Eugene  MacBrehon,  Bishop  of  Mayo 2 ;  and 
Roland  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of  Elphin  and  Clon- 
fert3,  conformed  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne. 

But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  contention  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Marian  bishops  conformed  under  Elizabeth 
is  established  by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  The  inference,  it  is  true,  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  Men  like  Hugh  Lacy, 

1  Brady  (ib.,  375)  is  inclined  to  admit  that  he  was 
a  married  man,  though  on  what  ground  he  supposes 
all  his  children  to  have  been  born  before  he  entered 
upon  an  ecclesiastical  career  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

2  Eugene  MacBrehon  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  Irish  High  Commission  Court  six  times  between 
October  25,  1571,  and  February  7,  1572,  and  each  time 
he  is  called '  Episcopus  Magionensis.'  At  the  latter  date 
he  was  fined  twenty  shillings  for  failing  to  appear  in 
obedience  to  a  mandate  of  the  Commissioners  (Register 
of  Court  of  High  Commission,  1570-1573,  in   Public 
Record  Office,  Dublin,  ff.  34V,  36^,  4ov,  46, 4yv,  50).   He 
died  before  February,  1574  (Brady,  Succession,  ii.  154). 

3  De  Burgo  was  not  acknowledged   as  Bishop  of 
Elphin  by  the  Pope,  and  he  held  the  see  against  the 
papal  titular  under  Elizabeth,  if  not  under  Mary  also. 
See  above,  p.  32. 
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Bishop  of  Limerick,  whom  Sussex  would  have 
deprived  in  1562,  who  was  recommended  to 
the  Pope  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh  in 
1563,  and  who  in  1567  received  the  Deputy  in 
Limerick  arrayed  in  full  Pontificals  and  sur 
rounded  by  clerks  in  copes,  and  had  the  Litany 
sung  in  Latin1,  no  doubt  played  a  double 
game.  But  the  number  who  could  be  classed 
with  him  must  have  been  small 2.  It  may  be 
said  indeed  that  the  motives  which  actuated 
some  of  the  conforming  bishops  were  prob 
ably  unworthy,  but  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
it  is  impossible  to  take  account  of  the  motives 
which  lay  behind  men's  public  acts.  After  all 
deductions  it  remains  true  that  the  Irish  epis 
copate,  as  a  body,  accepted  the  Eeformation 
under  Elizabeth. 


Let  me,  then,  sum  up  the  conclusions  to 

1  Brady,  Succession,  ii.  41. 

2  Among  them  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  James 
Fitzmaurice,    Bishop   of  Ardfert  (see   Brady,  ii.  53 ; 
Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  i.  401  ;  Plants  of  Elizabeth, 
6117),  but  not  Patrick  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Waterford. 
The  fact  that  the  latter  had  a  Dean  appointed  in 
1566,  who  twelve  years  later  became  a  leader  of  the 
nonconformists  of  Waterford  (Morrin,  i.  494 ;    Carew 
State  Papers,  ii.  181),  does  not  establish  the  charge. 
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which  the  investigations  on  which  this  paper 
has  been  founded  have  led  me. 

1.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Ireland  derived  its  Apos 
tolic  succession  from  the  Mediaeval  Church  of 
Ireland  than  that  the  Mediaeval  Church  derived 
it  from  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick.     On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  derived  their  apostolic  succession  from 
either  one  or  the  other  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable. 

2.  In  each  diocese  of  Ireland  the  Marian 
bishops  were  '  the  true  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,'  and  they  were  in  every  case  fol 
lowed  by  a  regular  line  of  lawful  successors, 
the  last  in  each  series  being  the  occupant  of 
the  see  at   present   recognized  by  the  Irish 
Church.     The  rival  lines  of  Roman  titulars 
have  no  valid  claim  to  be  the  successors  in  the 
several  sees  of  the  pre-Reformation  bishops. 

3.  The  Bishops  who  were  in  lawful  posses 
sion  of  Irish  sees  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary 
publicly  and  formally,  as  a  body,  accepted  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.      In  all  pro 
bability   the   only   dissentients  among  them 
were  the  two  who  were   deprived    in   1560, 
Walsh  and  Leverous. 
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